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RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



THUBSDAY, SEPTiaiBEB 9, 1971 

U.S. Senate, 
1 Stocommiti^s! ON RimL Dirmx)!^ ^ 
' . OF TiiE Committee ON Agriculture and Forestry, 

Stillwater^ Okla. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:20 p.m., at the student 
union, Oklahomd State I/niversity, Stillwater, Okla., Hon. Hubert H. 
Humphrey presidinff. ^ 

Present : SenatorsJHum^hrey, Curtis, and Bellmon. 

Also present : Representative Camp. , 

xSTATEJIENT or HON. HTJBEET H. HTTMPHEEY, A U.S. SENATOB 
FEOH THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Senator Humphrey. On behalf of the Senate Committee on A^?ri- 
•culture and Forestry and the Senate Subcommittee on Rural Devel- 
opment, I wish to express our thanlts and appreciation to Oklahoma 
State.TJniversity and to members of the facultrjr, administration, and 
student bodv, the people of this fine State of Oklahoma, for permitting 
us to come nere today and to listen to^some of the advice and coifnsel 
tliat can be given to us by leaders oi the people of Oklahoma, men 
in government* and industry, in agriculture, and in many walks of 
life. 

Permit me to introduce the members of our committee and, of roiwse, 
I am sure that at least two of them you know v^ry very well. At 
the end of the table is Congressmihi Camp of — what is yo\ir district, 
Congressman ? 

\lr. Caivip. I believe the sixth. 

Senator Humphrey. You believe it is the sixth? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Camp. Maybe next January. ' . 

Senator Huasphrey. He has a fortuitous name. They call him' 
"Happy" Camp and it is good to be that way. 

The next gentleman is the Senator from the State of Oklahoma, 
a gentleman who has served you in many capacities, as Governor, 
now Senator, Henry Bellmon, member of oiir committee. 

Next to me is the di.stinguished Senator from the State of Nehr,aska. 
TV^e shall be visiting his State tonight and tomorrow. Senator Carl 
Curtis. 

I should indicat^ to the Oklahomans that are here that Senator 
Curtis hfts^cp using a bit of^his time on Oklahoma to spejak about 
a football. team. [Ijaughter.] I do not Imow what this has to do with 
rural develoriment, but I can tell you that he is an- expert on it. I 
iiave not said too much yet because^ the Golden Gophers do not seem 
to be doing as well as they-once did. [Laughter.] 

(1) 
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The Minnesota Twins need a slight amount of redevelopment, but 
the Vikings show promise. [Laughter.] ^ ; 

We are not here to discuss footb^Jl, however. We are here to discuss 
a very important matter of concern to this Nation and concern par- 
ticularly to younff Americans, and I am very pleased to see this 
auditorium so well filled with our ^oung friends of the campus, the 
univeraity. 

We are on a campus that has had great leadership and now has 
great leadership. I knew Dr. Bennett, one of the truly great Americans, 
one who contributed so muph not only to our own country but to 
people all around the world. I have just had the opportunity to meet 
the past president^ Dr. Welham, who came here to visit with us, and 
I want to thank him. 

Dr. Welham has a very good heritage. He received his doctorate 
degree from the University of JV^innesota, which qualifies hitn for 
any position. [laughter.] 

I want to also, while I think about it, thank Oklahoma State for 
sending us David Ward, who, is a member of the Vikings. I was with 
him the othef* day. His parents, I believe, live in Tulsa. He had an 
enviable record fiere in your athletics, in football. He is going to have 
a gi'eater one. Keep your eyes on him. 

i-know how important some of these events are, but the Super Bowl 
giame with David Ward in the line will be very, very important. 
So watch him. * 

Now, I have something to say which will be very brief relating 
to this subject matter. I have introduced our colleagues. This is not 
a partisan conclave.* ! think you know I am slightly outnumbered 
if you want to look at the parti.san persuasion. However^ this has 
never caused me any fear or trepidation. It is what I consider to be 
a challenge. But we are a committee, or make up a committee that 
has a common purpose. Th^i members of this committee have a com- 
mon purRpse and that is to trjv to learn and to try to find ways 
and means of helping to bring about a national growth policy for our 
Nation that will provide a richer life, better quality ^jf life, for more- 
and more of our people. 

There are facts which this assembly knows. In the next 26 to 3Q 
years, another 100 million Americans^ will live in this land of ours. 
We will have anywhere from 290 to 300 million people. Where are they 

Sjoing to live? What kind of a life will they live? What kind of a 
ife do they want? 

Are we content with it as it is? I would hope not. I think we have 
to recognize that decisions that we make today or fml to make today 
guide our future. You do not make decisions about the future* in the 
future. You make them now. And it is very important for nsyto 
recognize that or great metropolitan" centers are in a state of crisis. 
I cannot say through any fault of their own because we have experi- 
enced in the last 25 to 30 years in this country of ours the greatest 
mass migration of humanity that any^naticAi nasjknown in the last 
thousand years. Thirty million Americans have/literally left their 
,home towns and their farms and moved into tha great metropolitan 
areas of this ?fation, and many of tliose 30 millioh were elderly, poor, 
and many of them are young, seeking the opportunity, adventure, jobs, 
a new life, and we have in a sense nad a mas$/iemorrhage of people 
from rural America. 



We now knd\v tliat sometlun^ has to be. done alx^pt it. You cannot 
lijive — for example, in your own State, T know, 13 of your counties 
lost 10 percent or more of their population between 1960 and 1970^ 

In the United States,^ thoJtsand of the 3,000 counties l^st popula- 
tion. We are facing the prospect in the next 25 years of having ap- 
proximately 85 percent of our people living on 2 percent of our land. 
We are fa( inff the prospect in the next 20 years of seeing a city the 
size of Philadelphia double. At the present time, it is without many 
of the municipal services that are vital. It is having fo close up some 
of lits extracurricular activities of school, cut out its athletic programs, 
be unable to finance minimum services, ^o we are noW trying to look 
ahead, how can we attract people to the vast areas of this country? 

You might call it the great hinierlaiul between the Appalachians 
and the Rockies. Or are we going to end up as'some have predicted 
where we will have four great metropolitan areas that will make up 
one-half, of the total population of this Nation, a strip on the east 
coast, the west coast, the gulf coast, and arouird the Great Lakes that 
will comprise over 50 perceiit of the total population? . 

Xow, we know that most Americans wduid* like to live in what 
they call more living space; they sav in rural America. Thdse o| lis 
that are in politics do watch the polls fdr one reason or another, and 
• we see .the Galliip poll showing that 63 to 65 percent of the people 
prefer to live someplace else; I mean, prefer to live in a smaller town, 
to live in a community such as Stillwater/to live in a community such 
as Rochester, a community of 20,000, 15,000, 10,000, 50,000, or under 
a hundred thousand. ♦ . 

Why do they not? Well, the answers I think are coming very clearljr. 
Wheh you go to a graduating class of a high school, as we did in 
Georgia, you may remember, there were 167 graduates in a high school 
and leJ55 than 25 planned on staying in the town where thev graduated, 
or in the county. They were going to leave. And why? When you 
asked' them, they said, well, we need good jobs. We need economic 
opportunity. We want to go to a place were there are good schools; 
we want to go to a place where there are hospitals and medical care. 

Well, we know this can be done. We just left McAllister this morn- 
ing, and we helped dedicate the groundbreaking ceremony for the 
beginning of a great regional health center, a community mental 
health center. It can be done. • i.u i. j 

We were not long ago in Alma, Ga., and saw a community that had 
been literally rebuilt because of strong leadership on the part of local 
people and the willingness to cooperate between government— Fed- 
eral^ State, and local— and the private sector. So that is what we are 

talking about. 1 1 i. j 4. u 

We do not know the answers. If we did, we would not need to De 
out here. We are coming here to ask your Governor, we are coming 
here to ask people from different parts of your State, to tell us some 
of the things that have worked, to tell us some of the things that have 
worked, to tell us soma of the things that have not worked, to tell us 
what might work, because we have to experiment. We cannot afford to 
let things drift in America any longer. We need some planning, some 
allocation of resources, and we need to get on with the task of trying 
to make this country a much more livable place, not only in terms of 
its physical environment, but its social environment, to reheve our- 
selves of some of the tensions and the anxieties which are so evident 
and present today. 



^ow, that IS tlie openinpr that I would likc^o leave with you to dve 
you some idea of what we are thinking? about. I want t)ie students here 
to keep in mind, this phrase, a national growth policy. We no longer 
can just let this country drift. Even with the wealth and, the power 
that we have, this will not Hufficv. 

We once had a growth policy. We had HK) acres of free land Wq 
gave railroads 0 acres on ea<»h side of the frack to expand this conti- 
nent. Rural fre^ delivery, the land grant college. There were things 
that encouraged peoj)h» to populate what we call nnd-America 

bince that time, since the -1920's i^ml llKiO's, I am afraid that What- 
ever growth pohcj we have has been negative. You get(more welfare 
if you go to the city. There apr)arently were more jobs t\) be founa in 
the city, and all too often much of our rural area was left to' stagnate. 
^ Here is the place, I think, for the future of our Nation. I really 
believe that the future of this country depends in large measure on 
What we can do to give a better balance to urban and rural growth, 

Mi^ht I say to those that are keenlv interested in the Yiities, the 
urbanists, I have bfeen a mayor of a great city of a half million people. 
Ihere is no answer to urban problems until we find answers to rural 
problems. They are on^ and jngeparable. It is a question of which 
comes first, the chicken or the egg, and I would suggest we look at 
both because there is no other way to do it. 

Senator Curtis, would you Ci\re to make some comment ? 

STATEMENT OF HON. CAE! T. CURTIS, A U.S. SENATOR 
FROM THE- STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Senator CuKTis. Well, thank you, Mr.' Cha^jrman. 

We are delighted that we cx)u\d be here. L am sure the citizens of 
Oklahoma will continue to present us with gome very helpful ideas 
on rural development. We have already received some excellent ones. 
We are delighted that; we have a chairman ko much interested in rural 
development. Senator Humphrey. 

I might say to you Oklahpnjans that the contribution of Oklahoma 
to this subcommittee is very fine in*deed. Senator Bellmon is a most 
helpful member to us. 

I regard rural America as the land of opportunity. It is that part 
of our country where the future lies. It is that part of our country 
that offers hope to the whole Republic, and I believe that the greatest 
force for developing rural America is right in the coipmunities them- 
selves, the rural people. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Humphrey. Senator Bellmon, I am sorry I — as the host 
Senator, I should have called on you first, but I am sure that people 
here would like very much to hear from you. ' 

Senator Bellmon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I supposed you were 
going according to seniority. 

Senator Humphrey. On that basis, I should be last. [Laughter.] You 
let them know I am a freshman Senator. , " " 
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STATEMiaiT OJNHQH. HENRY BELLMON, A U.S. ,SENATdR 
• ' FEOM^^HiLSIATE OF OKLAHOMA , 

Senator Bkllmon. Mr, Chairman, I ^vpiXld only like to take a nufiute 
' to welcome Ihe 6ommitJtee to Oklahoma, especially to the OSU campus. 
As you probably know, this is my alrifia mater, and I am very proud 
of O^JJ and very pleased that the committee chose to hold its formal 
Siearings here ih this fine student union. 

I want also to add a word to what Senator Curtis said about the 
fort-unate position we are in to have you as chairman of this subcom- 
mittee. For those of you who are not aware of it, Senator Humphrey 
was born in a small town in South Dakota, ^rew up under those con- 
dition^, and then, as he sni'd, later become mayor of one of our great 
cities, so he has u very personal interest arud a great depth of knowledge 
about problems of botii rural America and of the urban centers, and 
I believe that this knowledge is giving him the ifisight he iieeds to do 
the job ^that has to be "done in helping to find ways of solving the 
growtl\ problems of the Nation. . y 

Also, we are very fortulitlte tojday in oar witness list. We have on 
this list may individuals who are pai-ticularly qualified by experience, 
knowledge, and by the ideas fcjiat they have garnered throughout their 
lives, and will be able, I am sure!i to give \is many ideas that the 
committee could use in dntwin^ necegsary legislation to help bring ^ 
about a balanced policy for the Country. ^ ' 

Already the committee has visited McAlester aird Perry, and we 
will go from here today, as you probably know, to Nebraska, where 
we will tour Senator OurtisJSlState tomorrow. • u 

As we caJne tvafh Perry to Stillwater on the ^bus. We came tnroEgh 
an area thiit some of you know very well At one time, thi^ fura^agri- 
cultural Area was populated with one family^ori eacb^ 16Q acres. As 
we drove along today, you could see there are prf^ctically 'no farm- 
houses left. ^ . 1 1 
AU those people ar^ now living Sortiewhere, not in Uiclahoma in 
. many cases. A lot of them had to go to the urban centers ^nd the west 
coast and other parts of the country in order to find jobs, an^ this is 
' the sort of thing I belieyjB the^ committee is interested in5 and it has 
contributed so mu<fh to our problems, andJt is the soft of thing we 
^ hope Will not continue but that, rather, will reverse thie trend, so that^ 
people who may wish to, will be able tocome back. 

We saw in Perijy what I think is an ideial soluti9n,'a plant that does 
provide off-the-farm opjjortunities for thpse who continue to spend 
part of their time in agncufture, attd we f6und there that these kinds 
of workei-s are |iighly productive. They hve able to qompete with urban 
plants and I belipve ptpvirdei an almost idea} solution to the problems 
of outmigratioiLfrpm the rural areas. \ i ^ 

And so, Mr. Chairman, 1 think we are foi^unate .today to have the 
chance to gain some additional ideas and some insights into this prob- 
lem here on the OSU canipus, and I look forward to the witnesses 
and their testimony. ' - 

Senator Humphrey. Congressman^. Camp, would you care to say 

something?* 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN N. HAPPY CAMP, REPRESENTATJVE 
. JN^ CONGRESS FROM THE SIXTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTKLCT 
. OF OKLAHOMA - . >. < U 

*rr??f' Sr^i-^'^"''^''^' f' '''^•^^^ NvHcoine vou' <rc?iit]einon td the' 
-™t sixth distrirt <.f he State of Okhilionm in whiHi, of .our.e, thl^ 
hnest people n, all of Oklahoma and the whole Unit.^irKtates live/and 
. 1 want to say to you that I appreciate very much that you £rave liie 
t>r showed me the courtesy ani invited me fo come, even tho^^?h I am 
not connected lUMiny way whatsoever with you committee. But it is 
a privilege for me to have this oppcirtimity fo be here and learn with 
' Ti^ l^-'rt.^^ri'^^^ therr^ideas in reuard to the i)roblems we are 
talking? about. A\ elcome, and we tlian'k vou verv much. 

(Representative Camp's prepared statement is as follows ') 
Kepresentative Camv. Mr. Ctluiirnuin ayd niembers of the commitfi^e, 
1 would like t() ^^n^it for the record my views ivirarding rural (U- 
vf^Iopm^nt. " ^ - 

^ Ever since the term' "rural develo{)ment" was first used bv Under 
Secretary ol A^rriculture, True Morse, back in 11)54, th^ problem of 
stenunmg the outnu^rration of peoi)le to the cities has been Cvith us ' 
reriodicaily, concern has been expressed by, citizen ^'roups and politi- 
cal leaders across the country. "II 

In the past decade the ()ositioii of rnnil America as viewed bv each 
succ^H^dmg a(hninistration ahd bv (-\)n<rre.ss, has been transformed ' 
> f ronr concwn to near-i)anic proportions. And well it mi<rht. Althou^rh' 
the .NatiAii hiv: n;any -vrious problems, none can exceed (hat of citv 
overpopulation and tJie draining of rjml areas of the manpower auH 
brampower that should l)e kept there. . • > 

^ The fact that 7(> percent of our people live on 2 percent of the land 
IS an unKealthy situation that fueled the ID&O'S as a period of near- 
disaster. ^ ^ >. ^ . 

Attempts at solutions to tha-gr*ve situation have been made time 
and again, but with little success. 'Solutions -l^ave usually taken the 
torm of appro^)riatin^ jjillions of dollar^ for temporary stopgaps, 
Ihese were dissipated almost as rapidly as th4'dollar§ flowed hito the 
< otntes with ()nly»jj^t lasting beiiefits. 

» • We have failed.td realize that long-term planning is tlie only answer 

for rural America. . * . " ^ 

^ Actual!^, rural development should not be coii$idered as one pro- 
gram. It is>a prodess which involves government at ^ill levels, the 

Erivate sector, resources, and the peoi)le themselyes. All of these must 
B brought together to interact and be made to function in a way 
that will bring renewed prosperity. and an environment of well-being 
to thousands of rural communities throughout the Nation. 

The most important component of the essential growth process is 
the people who lire in the communities. Unless they want something 
to happen, nothing can happen. However, onc^ they decide what they 
want for their community— And proceed to form an appropriate part^ 
. herShip with their ^ovemment and/or the? private sector — they can 
venr ^vell be on their way to achi^'ing their goals and objectives. 

•Rural development really mefans a process where people are moti- 
.vated to a pdinf of action and work together with their goveniment for 
better' communities— Gomniunities'that contain the necessary amenities 
to make-them.good places in wHich to live and earn a living. 
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I am pleased that a reevaluation of our national policy is shaping 
up into a process that sliould have greater ijnpact upon the problem 
w'ithin the noxt few years than those. of the haphaz!n«d decisions of 
the past. In any ev^ent the;,solution cannot cpme overnight. People can- 
not be suddenly transplanted from tlie citieg back to the better environ- 
ment of rural Amei-ica. . ^ 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture in the past couple of years liaa 
realined the thinkirtg that *must gd Anto any workable answer. A 
separate brancli has been d^eloped to coordinate efforts of all other 
Governmental agencies. It has made use of fhe extension service based 
HI ayer^ county of the Nation, the Farmers^JIome Administration 
offices in each State, the land-grant colleges, the State planning depart- ' 
' nients, and tlte intergovernmental agency to bring together a realiza- 
tix>n of the' real neecG needs of rurar-Mierica and what must be done 
to do more tfiari s^end money witli imnimum accomplipkments. 
* It would seem that we are now fulfilling the guidance which com- 
munity leaders have clamored for. Tbe basic concepts are being spelled 
out. Now we must move ^nto the next pha^e— with deliberation, but 
also with all speed before we lose the enthusiasm that has been 
engendered by the rising belief in^the new rural development plans 
as the unswer to major problems, .both rural and urban. 

I am partjicularly happy' that these plans are not being" directed 
from the top down as has been too often the case in the past and which 
has been the dause for most of the failures. Federal programs should 
be effectively delivered where the people want them. The initiative 
fp'^.e^luating local need§, assessing of local resources, and planning 
for (i^ial development must come from the States and local commimity 

I aiTi confident that progress is accelerating in developing the process 
of revitalizing rural America. In coordination with all other planning,- 
cities will benefit at the same tim^ that the thousands of smaller 
cbmmuAities throughout the nation begin building for permanent 
recovery by making use of local people determining their needs |ind 
the4 being suppliea with the resources to accomplish the desired end. 

CongreJ^s must see that basic recommendations of the agenpies and 
Sj^ate groups which have been shaping up pldns^to step up aevelopment 
of, rural America 'become a reality. We can^ rely upon Americans to 
seize-Ae opportufilty if we show the way arid provide the financial 
means to fire the momentum. ' *^ 

Senator Humphrey. ' Thank you very mpch. 

We are going to have our first witness. 

I should just mention that I want to thank the student body here. 
^Some of you' were anound when T was here a couple of years ago, 
^■about 4'years ago. You put up with me. I thank you for doing it 
^agdin... * \ ^ ^. . ' . ' . ^ 

Senator BelTmon reminds- me of .it. when he said I grew up in 
' a small tQ>vn. My town was 600 tliat T grew up in and I am back 
in a town of 600. I have beej[i tp Oklahoma State. J am back here. 
It just proves recycling works. [Laughter.] " ^ 

Now, Governor, tllank you. You have added mucl^ aft*eady to pur 
visit and we thank yoij ancl we ai^ looking fol•>^'ard to youz^tevStimony. 
We want you to propeed without int^rniption and, if you will permit 
us at the end, we would like if ypu have the time— we know you are 
hard-pressed for time — to ask some questions. 
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' STATEMENT OF HOIT. DAVID HALI,«GOVEEN(Ml, STATE 0F» ' 
, OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Gorem(^HALL. Thank you, Senator. ' 

I ^yant to iidd my welcome officially to you, Sfenator Curtis and, 
•oi course, ouf Senator Bellmon, niid, CpngreSvSmail Happy, We are '^.^ 

flad you are with .them today. I think this group is exciting the \ 
ind of kiterest in||^>klah6hia that thrills qilr citizens and to came f 
to this great campnsj ofie, of the great universities in the Nation, it is ^ 
appropriate that you should be here for your'inv^ti^tion. 
^ It is a great 'honor to \ifv^^ an oppbrtunity ^0 testify for OtfK State 
before the U.S. ^enate Subcornmitte^ on tlie Ruwil Development 
Problem3 of Ai|i^ica. We feel that rural Oklahoma provides some of 
othe great. §trengtK that &as gone into* building our State and perhaps 
some of the t^j^riences -that we Jiave ha^ a redoing fo be important - 
and mea?il^g^f ^jjt^Jblie-,^^^ that >ou will da in^ the Congress. . 

Afte^^nsscTOSsiiig^ oijlf State -gathering material for an article tor 
the August ei^iori of National Geographic, the Author of that article, . 
Bobert Faul Jordan, called Oklahoma "Toinorrow Country". 

Jordan wrote about our open expansesv He traveled the new 
McClellan-K^rr Waterway, Jordan saw ouA na^iral rich resources. 
He praised the rugged and good Oklahoma people. Jordan admired 
our "positife 'can do' attitude." He vSaid it marks Oklahomans' dedi- 
cation to education and research. 

Because National Geographic did such a comprehensive study of 
our State, I submit copies to each of you gentlemen u6 solid preface 
i to your consideration of strengthening rural OkluHoina. \\ 
The real answer to developing and revitalizing rura^ Ai];jei:M!a is 
aln^^t singulai:; more capital investment is needed. I know 'Se^ator 
' Cum5l^spoke on this subject earlier in our journeys' through tlie State. 

Strong labor forces in Oklahoma, willing^to work and ftdaptable 
, through training, are avarilable. Oklahomnns have a strong c\)mmit- 
ment to education. Within the past few months meieiningfijil new 
State money was injected into common scli9olsknd higher education. 
Oklahomauis believe the cost of quality education is worth tlte aieces- 
sary ?:acrificevS. Oklahomans believe that education is a vital key to 
quality development of our people and of our properties. | 

Adequate land a^d rich natural resources — including an abundance 
of good waterv-^are realities in this State. ^ / 

Entrepreneurship — ^management abilities and inventiveness — are 
natural traits in a State just 64 years away from the pioneer^etting 
of the territory. .1 

Senator, you afe^talking about opportunities. We consider Ave are 
the last frontier of opj)ortunities in the West. 

Lake emerging nations — Oklahoma and other inland Stated have 
tha greatest need for investment capital. And if our Nation would 
achieve balanced growth — retrench from the crowd problems of bur- 
geoning urban areas', then that investment must bi9 made, and it 
must be made in the rural areas. 

\This is a time when suburban expansion is a glamorous investmtot, 
yJt the urban scene, the center of the cijties, are stark and unattractive. 
This is a time of the birt:h of new cities, yet existing small tbwn^in 
manv small areas are sick and dying. 
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This k a nation that believes in growth, yet we are without a definite 
growth policvj Senator, just as you so well stated. 

We im Oklahoma h^-ve ^viewed growth as expansion and bigness. 
Growth wiould, however, include increasing quality as welL ITiis 
should ba struT!tured into a national growth policy. Our directions 
s' must be plxuined and pursued, i^pt left to whims and happenchance. 
) In the past, we have often abandoned what we considered valid old 
methods td^wafd new ideas. This has sometimes been a mistake. Let 
me ^v4 you a concrete example — our. railroads. The adv^ of air 
travel, innumerable automobiles and motor transportation have caused 
rails to diminish in.importance. A massive allotment of American land 
space — laced with rails — has in this last 10-year period become largely 

. * Some '4 years ago, the Oklahoma Lpgislature allocated $15,000 for 
the ^udy of the utiliz£ttion of ^ails leading to Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City, our two largest urban areas, as a wagOnwheel' system for com- 
muters into our uroan areas. 

The Department of Tralisportation was asked to assist. The legis- 
lature was told W DOT that there were no matching fimds available " 
to determine the feasibility of such a system. State representative Jim 
Townsend has championed this idea — virtually single-handed. The 
^State study reflects tnat for an investment only in rolling stock and 
libor— the State (^uld open 27 counties »nd sopfie 1.6 millibA persons 
tQ commuter ofjjpartunities. Both the Federal Government and the 
railroads seem disinterested in this concept. 

, Such a rail system could serve the same 35,000 Oklahpmans who 
daily commute to Oklahoma City and Tulsa. It also could relieve 
heavy traflSc on freeways and other State roads. It would provide a 
new opening by expansion of bedroom cpmmunities in smaller towns. 

Rail transportation in lesser developed regions should be studied, 
I feel, and encouraged by this subcommittee. That is one of the recom- 
mendations I make today. It is a national need if we are to spUr and 
encourage rural development. " ' ^ 

Another area of investment need is building and maintainmg State 
and farm-to-market roads. The Federal highway trust fund program 
lias been creative and haabeen helpful in interstate highway Tbuilding 
and construction of secondary roacls. . v . . 

Upon assuming office lAst January, this administration identified 
294: deathtraps across this\ State, which largely failed to qualify for 
any Federal matching f unas. Because of our legislators', individually 
ana collectively, courage in enacting a new r^enue program, we started 
a drive to repair these deathtraps. This^ was almost exclusively an 
unmatched money situation, but the work was critfcally needed. 

If the rural areas of America are to prosper, excellent transportation 
systems are vitally important. This includes imaginative use of rails 
and better quality roads and highways, particularly in the faian-to- 
market area. These are active building pro-ams which a responsive 
government can enter, lead and produce within. But the real key to 
building the rural areas — that is investment capital. 

Senator Humphrey's proposal to inject money into smalltown banks 
is an innovative and progressive program of action, and that is the 
^ key word, action. * & 
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I agree with Senator McClellan who said, and I quote from him ; 

The availability of credit is one of the keys to rural revltallzatlon. It can 
open the door of opportunity and the promise 6t the good life in Ameri^'a 
heartland. . ' 

Through imaginative use f!f credit — technical advice and .personal 
encouragement-— our very fine Office of Economic Opportunity in Ohio, 
this year will take 350 famili es^g^ the welfare rolls and this year help 
them elevate their incomes ^^^^IH poverty level. 
[ Oklahoma's OEG is using j^WFree enterprise system and,$600,000 
in poverty money to do this joo. OEO is setting families up with 
hothouHe tomato operations, catfish farms, charcoal kilns and rabbit- 
ig^ising' businesses to actiieve this economic and humane goal. 

Our experience with* welfare is that most recipients contrary to some 
piiblished reports, want off the rolls. They want the dignitv of ea'rning 
and producing. p](litbrial writers who deplore vyelfare could well learn 
some new words of condemnation from^many of the families who are 
forced because of th^ir situation to accept public assistance. 

Oklahoma's OEO operation involves a self-liquidating loan fcom a 
local banlcer which is underwritten by .the State agency. Although we 
ar^ in the initial phases of this program, which is a onfe-on-one effort 
and comes one f aniily at a time, we arc extremely optimistic. ' 

Forty-five of those tomato hothouses are now in operation, earning 
that family better than $5,000 a year in those operations. But with afl 
the encouragement, comprehenigive technical assistance, and marketing 
help, these families would be powerless without that initial loan. 

Every underdeveloped State in the Ration is seeking new industry. 
Oklahoma is in constant hot pursuit of those interested in building 
new plants. That competition is stiff, gentlemen, as ydu well know. 

Within the boundaries of Oklahoma, we are battling to strengthen 
existil^ business and to encourage our local people t^^itart their own 
enterprises. - /^^^^ 

,In 1963, Oklahoma' created a trust system whtch allowed industry 
to move into our State and effectively-ayoid local lui^alorem taxes for 
long periods. This has result;ed in some cases in an tmdue burden for 
existing businesses in the support of local government. While we un- 
derstand the need for tax incentives to attract i^w industry, this 
administration feels that a 10-year exemption is perhaps more reason- 
able and fair to those businesses already in existence. 

The Federal Government, faced with the alternatives of rebuilding 
the fallen inner cities around established indu^try^ mxfcy find additional 
tax incentives, as Senator Curtis mentioned last night,' as an answer to 
encourage businesses to move into rural areas. 

Your recommendation. Senator, to expand from $5 million to $10 ' 
million the industrial development bonds, wbiild mean a tremendous 
amount to our State. Industrial development bonds at $10 milUoh 
would have attracted six more industries in the last 12 months if we 
had had it. We lost on a competitive basis on that. 

This would serve dually. It would alleviate urban congestion and. 
provide development for rural regions. Congress, in its wisdom, can . 
best devise such incentives. The concept is certainly embraced m 
Oklahoma. 
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For six administrations of our State ^rovernment and under biparti- 
san leadership, Oldahoma has worked to^ttmct new mdusti7 In our 
own tenuro, we have emphasized locations in rural areas when address- 
*ing prospective new businesses. Even in predommantly agricultural 
Oklahoma, the problem of excessive urban growth is^a threat to two 
of our cities— Tulsa and Oklahoma City.. Yet our smaller towns 
are shrinking, as you so ably stated in the statistics given, trom 

outmigration. ^ . i i i. ' 

Oklahoma's greatest leaders and many wondrous ideals have sprung- 
from our small towns. We believe in the experience and spirit of small- 
town and farm life. We share Chairman Talmadge's views, wlhch 1 
quote, when he said: 

* • ♦ the loss of the nation's smaU towns means a loss of balance with nature. 
It has such ecological balance because in small towns tliere io still an element 
of serenity, of neigh bo rllness. and of closeness to the earth. In a small town one is 
able to enjoy the benefits of open spaces and the advantages of air and water 
that is relatively ^free of pollution. ^ . , 

Chairman'Talmadge ^id your subcommittee is attempting to give 
Americans a reaLchoice between living in- urban congestion or in the 
better life of smali-town America. , . . 

" Your pursuit of this goal is spirited. Your determination is sup- 
ported. Your appearance in Oklah oma rekindles our belief that Con- 
gress cares about rural America and supports our diuye to rekindle 
Its life and, most of all, cares about pcopk as individS&ls. 

Senator Humphret. Thank you very much. Governor, fdr ygur 
• stateijient, for your cooperation. • , ,-,Tiu- i n 

Governor, one of the phrases^Avhich Ve have used v^hich 1 think will 
get some acceptance is, referring to what Senator Talmadge'i)ointed 
out, freedom of residence, the nght.of peopU to have an honest, free 
chence of whether they want to live. Today they do not have that chftice 
in many vraya. They are- compelled eithef by economics or technology 
tp make choices that are not free. , - , . j i 

You have mentioned here in your testimony^ and I marked a ccjjiple 
of places where I thought you had something to offer of -great value 
along with many others, you made several references to transporta- 
tion and its importance to the future development of the State. Une 
reference, of course,, was to the use of the rdil beds for commuter 
service into your metropolitan areas, which is a splendid suggestion, 
one that I am sure we will want to give some more attention to, 
and we will ask for some staff study i)n it. . ^ 

You have also 'indicated the importance of transportation to the 
further development of the St ate. 
Could vou give us any indication of what studies you have made 
' have revealed with respect to transportation rates charged by common 
carriers and the impact that those rates, rate structures, seem to 
have on either encouraging or discouraging development of industry, 
of jobs, in any part of your State? . t < * *u • fk„* 

Oovemor Hall. Yes, a tremendo^jmpact. In fact, the vasit that 
vou made today to the machine w5^ in Eerry, one of the reasons 
that that is such an ideal location is its adjacentness to a highway 
in which tnovement by truck is possible. The rail beds that move 
there are excellent. And the future port development as the Arkansas 
.-N; begins to come ipto its own has made that one of the most com- 
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petitive areas in the couiTtry for freight rates, which is bv rail, by 
water or by truck. But that is directly related to the opp^^unity to 
move ground transportation wise, from the point where the product 
IS made to the distribution points, / ^ 

We liave found that we have log|: industries in certain parfe/of 
t us htate because we could not guarantee ground transportation from 
the plant site to the areas of distribution. We think it is significant 
that the failure of farm-to-mapket areas many times has cost us 
industrial development, and we feel that w© could fiumish those 
•statistics tfiTyou, Senator, and perhaps give you the beAefit of what 
we tound in our own runll developmeni. 

Senator HuMPfinEY. I think it would l>e very helf^ful to us You 
have a staCfewide airport system for landing strips that will take small 
jets a.s well as the propeller-driven planes. Do vou find this of 
importance to your development structui^ ^ 

Gmvmor JUll. Yes. Our Aeronautics (\)nmiissi(^ has done an 
outstanding job on a bipartisan basis through the pS^t three admin- 
^istrations. We have been able to effectively put an tfirport of sub- 
stance in all but six of our 77 countiert. There are only six counties- 
now which do not have an airport capable of handling the type of 
transportation you are talking about. Tliis is one of the needs that ^ 
' '^V^^® developed through the work of our Aeronautics Commit^sion, 
and the Ozarks Regional (Commission. In the eastern part of the 
Htate, Pzarks has helped underdeveloped cities improve their airport 
Situations commercially and not just for pleasure. 

Senator Humphrey. You see, we begin to put together the elements 
of a national OTowth policy when we start to tajk about credit, av#- 
ability of credit, transportation, availability of good transportation 
and communication, education, health services. These are elements in 
what wp rail a national growth policy. 

Also, another element is planning, and I wonder. Governor, could 
you tell us as to whether this State has a program* to encoura^ 
tlie creation of nonmetropolitan iniilticounty planning and develop- 
ment agenj'iea or commissions ? 

GoVemor Hall. This is one of the things of which we are most 
proiuL The Oklahoma legislature, two sessions ago, properly created 
the Comnumity Affairs and Planning Diyision of our State govern- 
ment. That has come into full being this year with the plan of a 
comprehensive statewide program divided into 11 developmental dis- 
tricts in which tlie tqtal aspects of economics, labor, education, voca- 
.tionaJ education, and other areas are included. Transportation and 
availability of fipire products also have been .integrated into a plan 
which will be pre^ehted soon at the national level 

This plan ha's been in the development stage for the last several 
mo^iths. It waR developed through local effort more than it was devel- 
®ped by a State agency imposing a plan ppon the local district. 

The local districts formed their own committees. Those committees 
made sugii:e.stions. Those suggestions lm%ne been reviewed by the Depart- 
ment and now, as a result of that mix, we will present our plan for 
the whole State. 

Senator HirMPiTREy. I would just like to call to your attention that 
some of the legislation that we proposed for lack of a b^^tter name, 
the i-ural development type^of bank structure, relies a good deal upon 
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lliese nuilticouiitv pianiiiii'/ n;:i'iii-ir-, !nr {\w proper u e^of credit and 
<'apital. It is a \vav to tie \\w HuainMul rooinrc^ tliat nii^dit be avail- 
able in tenns of public j.s well as private linancin^r into a distnctwide 
or re^rional or areawide pla7?1for coiiiMumity development. f 

One of the- this will be uiy linjd (|nestion to .^M, Governor. The 
IVesident has reconunended tlie investment tax credit. It is a subject 
of some controversv. I do not hesitate to >ay that I have looked wth 
Mjme favor upon investment tax credit as a means of modernizing 
American industry, uuikin^r it competitive and building' jobs because 
jobs take inve^^tment. ' ; • . , a i. 

There is a re^pnrement tmder title 1*^ of {he A^rncultural Act as 
well as title 7 of the Housing: Act for us to have a national growth 
policv, and under title 0 of the AKncultnral Act there is encourage- 
nuM^t^)f Government policies to encoura^re (tevelopment in rural ar^as. 
What would vou think* of having in the investment tax credit; 
whether it is 10 percent or 7.5 percent, 2 years, 3 years, what- 
('ver tlip duration of time, some extra little bomis or some dir^- 
rive that the investment tax credit go to those industries that diversify 
or in a sense decentralize their operations and pjat new plant, new 
erniipment, into areas that vou might call develnpuig *areas, the non- 
metropolitao or the inner city area on the one hand and the rural 
<levelopment area-on the other ^ . ' . 

Governor IlArj. Senator. I think that is a necessity. We are not 
<roing to* be able to riiove to rural Americ|i and enjoy the life that 
we suggest in this tvpe t^'testimonv given today unless we have 
an incentive greater tluVn what W(. have today. Because, as Senator 
Curtis and you said; wherc^ the jobs are; wliere the money is; is 
\vher^» the people have to go to work. . , . ' j ^ ^ 

I would bo in favor of giving the nmiority of that credit to those 
-who will develop in rural America and I feel that whatever span 
of vears it is, it ought to be an eciual amount in each^year. In other 
words, if it is B ' years, 5 percent a v^^r or 7.5 percent if it ^^^^^ 
vears but it must come. It does not have that capital, a hardheaded 
business apT)roach to it will dictate that it wdl go where it is the 
most profitable and if that profit is made it stdl remains m the 
citv. we will not be able to affect our growth. • i i 

Senator IlrMiMiKKv. I know tlfere will be those that sav this looks 
<li<criminatorv, but mv point in raising the (|ue.stion is.^imply this, . 
' that if von are going to have incentives for i)oi)idntion movement, 
for economic growth, ^)U have to establish tluwe incentive- \ ou 
cannot rely upon the good luck of accident of the accidental good 

^^This is wliat I referred to earlier. \Ve have luid nu"<^i\tn-es in the 
iy\<\' for people who poi)ulatc aVrw^ our country. Jhe H^o acres ot 
and which niv grandfather got wluni he came from ^vas 
an incentive. He did not stop in Brooklyn. He went to Minnehaha 
County S Dak., a long wavs awav from Oslo, but he came because 
it was lV)0 acres, and some of our great collegers and universities were 
established, like our own Tniversity of Minnesota, a land-grant 
college. This is a land-grant college ^ 
Governor ITatx. Yes. sir. 

Senator Httmptirey. This was a governmentjil program as a wav 
to encourage migration. Otherwise we would have ended up with 
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primarily the great aAkgi^s of tlio aastern voaboanrhut we slartwl 
^ tJT^i^\ ffy ?x^''' at)le to onti<v people, enroura^.e people 
SS;.!?;?!?^^^ ^'^^^ ^^'^ ^'^^ us'ajuatfe?^ 

flJr''*'^ '^'.'7'^' '^^''^ rV^ ••^^ Ooverrunenr on.e apii'iu witliout 
the Cjovfeninient doin^r everytliin^r, |,i,t to esraf)iish policies which are 
i^I magnets, incf'nhves to get pevi>le*to do thiii^rs. I hope tJiat some 
of the suggestion, thae you iiave fnade will l>ear the fruit elsewhere 
that they .have here. 
Senator Curtis? 

^.r^?f SP'^'*'' '^"^'^ y""'' '''' three questions, (}ovenu>r. AVe are 
delighted to have your statement. It is very helpful, 

doned^ailbe^^^^ ''^^'''^^^ '"''"''^ suggest- be used on these ^al)an.^ 

GoveAior Hall. We think that a rail system first would be the 
* K f^7";»'cal usmg the rolling stock that is not now l)eing used . 
because of the idleness of the use of rail facilities. 

For example, our own passenger service in the State is Vhnost 
nonexistent We have a couple of lines going througli now conipared 
with 10 or 15 in years past. * ^ ^ ^ 

We are talking about now urban commuters in the particular testi- 
mony that I gaVe. * 

Senator Cuims. You probably follow a pattern of not haviiiff the 
railroads do it, but some new entity leasing tlie use of the line« 

(jovemor Hall. Yes, sir. We suggest that as an alternative. AVe feel 
that the concentrated effort to produce more money for nia^s tralisit 
urban activity is not the entire answer. AVe are led to believe nationally 
that that is the most serious transportation problem. We think it Ts 
just as serious that we move people back to the rural areas from the- 
^ cities as to develop these mass tranit systems within the cities 
♦k^^?u^^ Ctnrris. One other thing— you touched on it: Is it not true 
that the competition to secure a branch plant or an extension of some 
kmd of a national concern, that the competition is just tterrific: is that 
right if ' 

/Governor Hall. Yes, sir. I have been over the country this past 
summer competing with other Governors wlio ai-e trying to do the 
same thing we are tryihg to do. " 

Senator Cttrtis. AVell somebody has tabulated it. and if word leaks 
out that here IS a national company that is going to build a new 
plant someplace, there are close to 50 States that start out after 
It, with industrial commissions and Governors. Then there are prob- 
ably several hundred local industrial development or area develop- 
ment groups that go after it, and then, in tum^ quite a few individuals 
withm the Sta^te. ^ ' 

I oannot remember the figures, but I think every time the word 
leaks out some concern is ffomg to build, there are several hundred— 
I believe it is in the neighborhood of 700 or 800 people that descends 
on them. The result is, they have to shy away from it. They have to 
have a third party to look the sites over. 

Does it not follow that the real hope for industrial development, 
for acquiring job-producing enterprises, would very often be found 
nght in the community, developing some idea that they have right 
there? Is that not correct?' 
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. Governor Hall. Y«s; either a natural 4*esource that is present near 
the community facility, or an available labor activity or a particular 
item. */ 

Senator Cuims. Yes. To use the talents and the resources, the busi- 
hess expansion potomial that is right there. 

Governor Haul. Senator, there is one serious problem, though, in 
rural America. A community that does- not have enough population 
to have a chamber of commerce budget finds it is very difficult for 
them to put on the "show" that attracts. It is difficult for small 
towns, to'compete with large cities for industi*v. 

Senator Curtis. That is my point, that this competition in many 
instances is unfair to 99 percent of the participants. 

GovemorJ[rALL. Right. 

Senator ('uirri^. And their hope lies in some courfte of action other 
than c()nif)oting. Everybody else is* competin^j^ but* some lire looking 
around to see what thoy can do there better than any place in the world. 

Governor Hall. Yes, sir. , ' . 

Sentitor Citrtih. Xow, nmch talk is made about credit. I realize the* 
term "soft loans," is a relative term, but d<^you favor « program 
of Government soft loans to industrialize rural America? 

Governor Hall. YesJ I do, as long as it is clear that the intertt is a 
loan situi^tion and not a grant to be put in competition with existing 
business. Most business people I have ever dealt with would rather 
take the opportunity tago as far as their ability will take them if they 
just had. that first investment capital. That is where we njn into 
trouble in the smaller communities^. The bankers just do not think that 
those are bankable loans, and the soft loan that you are mentioning 
mi^rht not be bankable. Ordinarily, it is the kind that will develop 
many businesses that would provide j*ural jobs. 

Senator Cmms. That is all. 

Senator Humpeihey. Would you care to ask questions? 
Mr. Camp. No. You go right ahead. I will just listen. 
Senator HuMPHEy. You may, if you wish to. 

Mr. Camp. I have only one question. Governor. How do you feel 
about tax exemptions? . i v 

• Govenior Hall. I think it is proper, and I would carry on with the 
previous six administrations who have felt we need tax exemptions 
for new industry. t u* i 

As I said in the tCvStimony, mv oftly exception would be that I think 
it ought to huve a 10-year limit. The reason is that every State that 
borders Oklahoma Kas an exemption that is not competitive with that. 
In other words, ours would be the most competitive. I think the 10 
years is lone: enough. It will noi take that much away from the local 
ad valorem base over the lonff period, but I think the 10-year exemption 
is nece.ssary in order to be able to compete. ^ 

Senator Hotiphrey. Will you tell us, what was the overall cost of 
your transportation studv ? Do you have that figure athand. Governor? 

Governor Hall. You are going to be surprised. They tell me that if 
you flo not count inJcind cost, actually it is less than $25,000. 

Senator Humphrey. Less than $25,000. 1 think that is a very ingeni- 
0 ous suggestion that you have made. 

We have ti situation at home yyheve the railroads have abandoned 
so much track and not just passenger but actual freight, that a group 
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of our Imsinessinen are trying to take over a section of the track and 
by rolling stock to be able U) transport their own goods. We^are run- 
ning into the problem of highways thabare too small— that have too 
weak a roailbed tor the large truck also. This is another Vroblem. The 
so calhvl fann-tomarket road that was constructed 1>5 yeai-s ag(),Mt 
nmy have been repaired, black to{)pe(l, what have vou, but it just 
cannot take the 0-toiu lO-ton. H-ton, 12-ton truck; and when we start 
to move large pieces of ecpiipment, even our dairy farmers in our part 
of the country now run dairy tanks that carrv anvwhere from 8 to 10 
tons of milk, and tliey try to put them on a G-ton highway and the 
11igln\iiy disintegrates, or what happens is the State patrol comes out 
and says no go. And we have been compelled to move fluid milk a,s 
much as 120 miles extra nm to get on highway to get it into a market. 
That is neither good for the milk nor gfood for the dairy farmer. 

Senator IIuMPirRRr. I was waiting gee if Senator Bellmon is 
coming, but I'am afraid he is not. I understand you have to catch a 
plane to go to the CJovernors' conference. 

Governor Hall. Yes, sir. We are going down, I might say, along 
with what you suggest^^d today, as a member of the Rural and Turban 
Development ('ommittee of the Goyernoi-s' Conference. We will be 
meeting Sunday mornings Governor Pi;fi^tonr Smith is chairman. We 
hope to take some of the things you Rave discussed into that meeting 
Sunday morning and perhaps add some meaning to that from tl^e trip 
you have made here. i * • < 

Senator HnMPHRKv. Without asking your opinion on these matters 
now, I would hope you might bring up at the Governors' Conference 
the proposal for special revenue-sharing for rural development which 
has been advanced in the Congress. I think that is S. 1612 in the Senate, 
and'our Rural Development Credit bill isS. 2223. 

Governor H.\ll. That is on the agenda. I know that is on the agenda. 

Senator HuMPiraEY. Senator McClellan has legislation proposed 
along this line. < 

Senator Pearson of Kansas has legislation along this line. 

Senator Talmadge, myself, and oth6r members of this subcommittee 
have proposals. We are going to h^ld hearings to cx)n8ummate some 
legislation, to complete some action*' 

We would welcome the considered judgment of the Governors. It 
will be very helpful if you will precipitate some conversation on that. 
I charge you wjth that. * 

(Jovemor Halu I would be happy to. 
«Q Senator HumphheY. I make youj^i^fip a little more difficult for you. 

Thanlc f oxi very much. Thank yoii for the excell At piece in National 
Gteographic, and next time if you see tlds author, tne Land of Ten 
Thousand Lakes, we could use a nice piece like that. [Laughter.] 

Governor Hall. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Humphrey. Thankyou very much. Bon voyage. [Applause.] 

Our neaifc witness is Dr. J. C. Brans. Dr. Evans is the vice president 
for extension/ Oklahoma State Fniversity. We surely welcome his 
observations and thoughts on this subject matter. 

Dr. Evans, thank you for giving us of your time. 
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STATEMiaiT OF DE. J. C. EVANS, VICE PEESIDENT FOE EXTEN- 
SION, OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVEESITY, STILLWATEE, OKLA. 

Dr. Evans. Thank you. Senator, Senator Curtis, Representative 
Happy Cainp. We are aeli^rlited to have you liere.iWe are most pleased ^ 
that you chose Oklahoma, and particularly Oklahoina State Uiiiver- * 
sity, to hold this hearing. 

A copy o^my paper is somewhere in your materials th^re. It should 
he in a folder similar to this one here if you want to follow along as 
I proceed. 

Senator Humphrey. Dr. Evans, may I say we are very happy that 
we did choose Oldahpma State University, but with Henry Bellmon 
on the committee, may I assure you it was not only because of the 

Judlitieg^ of the univer^sity but we really liad no oiher choice^ 
Laughter.] 

Dr. Evans. Now, we Imow h^ is perfectly objective about that. 
^ Senator Humphrex. Yes, I know that. 
• ' Dr. Evans. I might say that you asked me to address myself to the 
p)ace of a university in rural development. So my entire paper will 
be in this direction. 

I might say also. Senator Humphrey, that you made a comment last 
night that I was particularly impressed with and I think falls on very 
sympathetic ears here in Oklahoma. This is that the ^'ederal Govern- 
ment caixiiot do everything for everybody and, if it could, it should 
not, and I would say that a large proportion of Oklahomans would 
fully agree with the philosophy oehind that statement. Ijcemplinient ^ 
you for making it. 

I would 'like to pass along a few observations as a result of my 
20-some years experience working with and for and serving six dix- , 
ferent land grant universities. So I want to make some observations 
regarding the educational role of the university in rural development. 

The first observation that I would nfiake, an4 these are made in the 
light of making universities more efficient and more effective in help- 
ing to accompli^ some of the goals that people have in rural develop- 
ment — the first observation, and I am going to stick quite closely 
to my script because I do want to st^in the time frame; the first 
observation : do your homework. 

It seems to me that phonies, can be spptted very quickly and with 
devastating results, both for the individual and for the institution 
involved. 

To demonstrate the type of homework I am talking about, I would 
like to share with you several facts about population movements of 
the restless pioneers in Oklahoma. An understanding of these facts 
and in this detail is highly desirable bcifore any usexul start can be 
made in determining where to go from where we are. This same kind 
of intensive and studious examination of the facts is highly desirable 
about job opportunities, which Senator Curtis mentioned last night, 
about nealth, nousing, government services, nongovejrnmental services, 
recreational facilities and programs, transportation, education, and 
several other areas of concern in rural development. I am not half as 
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concerned about the accusation made about educators that we are af- 
l flicted with paralysis of analysis as I am about those wlio are afllicted 
with the disease I atil ''paralysis by promise" or those who attempt 
to ^ct conscns^is by cn'utiii^ crises. * ^ 

Now to demonstrate the nwMl for \ery careful analysis, and I do 
this for two icasons : one. to indicatr tlu* nature, the cluu-acter and 
the magnitude of Otlahoma's problem with regard to population and, 
secoiul, to indicate the resp()nsibiliti( s tliat univ(^!-sif i(\s have in as- 
sembling and analyzing facts for local people to make decisions. 

There are several interesting thiiijtjjs jil)0ut ]j6j)ulation shifts in Okla- 
homa. Since Oklahoma bec^ame tlie icth State m the United States in 
1907, the people of the State have l)een restless, relenllessly moving, 
primarily away from r\iral ])arts of the State and to more \irban ai*ea.s, 
cithcTl' ill or out (if the Stjitt*. For the most ])art they have been- in 
^ search of either jobs or better jobs. In so doing tliey have left many 
evidencesof theif having been there and of having left. 

Let's look at some of the evidences of tliese many moves^ I was 
interested last night in which^^pr^i^tor Curtis made a very good point, 
I thought. This was that "p('0])]e go where jobs are." I do not think 
there is any question about tliis; particularly of tlie age group of 20 
t-o *>.'».'^ gets less so as tlu* average ago level increase.s. 

The first point I would make about Oklalioma j)()pulation is that 
there is great \ Mriation amo?ig Okhilioma counties in ])o])ulation dt'U- 
sity. It ranges all the way from 2.3 persons per square mile in .Cimar- 
• ron County to T47/per square milS in Oklahoma County, where Okla- 
homa City Is tOfHued. That is a tremendous range of densit}'. 

The second point: Oklahon\a is becoming more urban. T was in- 
terested in the comments Senator Bellmon made last night about 
Oklahomd being basically rural. It probably dei)euds a little bit 
on how one defines what rural ig'. 

For exampl(», citi(*s of l(),00f) or mon^ ])eople continue to rc])resent 
a liirger and larger part" of Oklahoma's population. In 1050, for 
e.xainple, 2i> cities represented per^^nt of our population. In 1960, 
2() cities represented 47.9 percent; 1970, 29 cities, 53. 5 [)ercei\t. 

This is an interesting trend and I simply say that Oklahoma, despite 
the fact that much of its geography is rural, mast of the people are 
living in cities and urban areas and this is a fact that many Okla- 
homans I think have either not recognized or perhaps not wanted to 
^ recognize. I think the figures now are .something like 77 Or 78 percent 
\ of all ])eople in the State are livinir in towns anclcities, ^ven in aij area 
that is a part of the Great Plains area, which I think is a kind of 
interesting fact. . ' * 

One of the interesting facts also in talking about rural, is revealed* 
})y a (]uick look at tlie figures for (rarfield (\ninty, this last cei^iS. 
They had 55,000 people; 44,000 of those are living in the city of Enid. 
This is considered to be a rural county, so I thmk it cojpes back to 
whatever one's definition is of rural. 

Here is a county where 80 percent of the population in an agricul- 
tural area is living in one town in the county and I think that is an 
interesting fact that needs to be observed, and studied. 

In 1970 Oklahoma City and Tulsa County had a combined popula- 
tion of 928,000 people* or 36 percent of our entire population. This 
exceeded the combined population of Oklahoma's 61 smallest coun- 
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ties which I think indicates part of the character of our problem also. 

Tlie third point : in (m»ry decade since lt>10 Okh^ioina s population 
has grown at a slower rate than the Nation s growth rate. For exam- 
• pTfe, in that.GO-year period we had a 54-percent inc/ease in population, 

the Nation had Til. , • , ,i 

^ The fourth point lOklahom^a's population represented a considerably 
smaller percent of the total U.S. population in 11)70 than it did in 
1910. In 1910 we had 1.8 percent of the Nation's population. In li)70 
we had onty 1.26 i)ercent. So we have had a relative loss in population 
in relation to the Nation. This is about a nO-j)orv'ent losi^. 

The'next point : 49 of Oklahoma's 77 counties had fewer people re- 
corded in the 1970 census than they had in the 1910 census. That is 
better than 60 percent of our counties have fewer peo[)le today than 
they had in 1910, which is only 3 years after the creation of state- 
•hood." I think that is a significant fnctor when we talk about rural 
development, . * ' \ 

Looking further at some of these same counties, of the 38 counties \ 
that gained population in the last decaxle, 19 were a part of that 49 
. * that had lost all through this decade, so we have had a turning point, 
fairly small, in most cases, 3, 4, 5 percent, but I think it tloes represent 
a turning point in rural Oklahoma. 

I think there is a map attached to your publication. If you look 
at that map you can get an idea of M'here we have lost population 
during the 60-yeW period. It should be at the end of your paper. 
Senator Hi MPimEY. Yes; I have it right here. . ' 

Dr Evans. 'That is a fairlv substantial! loss picture, you see, but 
as I say, I think it is turning. JW 197(» the largest percentage and 
absolute losses were recorded in the 42 counties that had fvdm 10,000 
to 19,000 people in 1910. Thirtv-two of .these 42 counties lost popula- 
tion, with 19 of them dropping below the 10,000 figure. That is 
ftilrly significant, I think, and you can look at the chart there and 
see that most of the counties that were in the 10,000 to 20,000 bracket 
in 1910 have dropped" to the 7,ero to 10,000 bracket, four or five have 
gone in the other direction, and there are explanations for this. 

The seventh point: 17 of Oklahoma's counties lost population in 
five or more of the six decades of the past since 1910, ^and that is 
^ substantial mmber of consecutive fears of loss. Of the 13 counties 
which have gained in only one decade, in those six decades, four 
of them gained in IdtO to 1020 and nine gained fi'om 1920 t© 1930. 
^ This is,; primarily boomtowns caused by gas Or od disc^^veries or 
mineral deposits^ and you get a large influx of population. ' 

I was noticing. Senator Bejlmon, your own home county. Noble 
County, has lost 32.8 percent of its population durinjr this^ period 
of time and has lost in five of the. six d^cadeR^and I think he is not 
unfamiliar with the character of the populatT^n changes in his own 

^^I^would like to skip the next three points and say only that I 
expose you gentlemen to these data in this detail simply to illustrate 
the point that universities are dedicated tq, a careful inspection of 
the facts as a first step in helping communities make decisions m 
order to make their community the kind of cc^'wiu-nity in which people 
want to live and work and play. Thev need''to know about their com- 
munity and the general ballpark in which. they have been operating. 
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• I think the evidence, and Senator Bellmon I thihk mentioned some 
ot Jhe evidence, that .you saw corning down on £he bus: abandoned 
. farmsteads, and many of those that have been abandoned are no 
longer eve;i seeable. Tliey aie gone. The fields are there and the 
bujldmo^ are gone. 

• Tno^i'" «f J^Pi'P I <^oul(l .show you a church building built 

in 19,57 with a ; For Sale" sign hanging on it. This .stnick me ns 
• somehow being significant and perhap.s symbolic of the kind of prob- 
lem tMt is facing niral communities at^least in Oklaboma. You see 
school buildings va^ate^l, gone, or being torn down. This is a rerv 
significant thing, it sSems to me.^ " . 

The second observation ' 

. Senator Curtis. Could I ask you one cfuestion on the population 2 
Dr. EvANK. Ye.s,sir. 

Senator CuHTifi. Have you made any studv, not in leference to 
total ])opulation but in reference to hea/ls of faniflies ? 

Xow, the reason for asking that is this: travel through my State 
and I see every one of these small towns and cities growing immensely 
geographically and more and more new houses and thev tell me they 
want new houses. I say^ U]hy is your population doW? The answer 
IS, many of those houjies one person is living in, and i^ many of 
them jujt two people living there, and these Ure new houses," too, 
and seldom a house with n^re than four people living in it. 

Xow, it seems to me while thase figures you have here are very 
valuable, do you have any that have taken that factor in, the reduc- 
tion of the size of families ? 

Dr. EvAXS. We have done some work on this, but I would say a 
fairly insignificant amount. 

Senator Curtis. It seems m me that a very helpful fi^re would 
be how aiany families, heads of families, are finding employment 
opportunities now as compared to periods in the past. Very defmitely 
It IS taking fewer people to produce our food, but, on the other hand, 
these communities have a great many occupations they did not have 
a fewyears a]go. 

Dr. Evans. I think this is correcL but I think probably the ma.ssive 
losses we have had are perhaps saying to us, ye.s, there are more 
lob opportunities in some of these but when you have a total loss 
like we are talking about here, this so overshadowed that we probably 
have not looked at that particular factor. 

Senator Curtis. Of course the size of families would be a factor 
throiighout the United States' even in those areas where there is a 
gam m population. 4 

Dr. Evans. Second observation. All land-grant universities, such 
as Oklahoma State TTniversity, are participating actively in the pro- 
gram called rural development. The extension components of th6 
land;grant universities are taking the active lead, both in this State 
and in the T nited States. 

I want to simply .show you some evidence of this kind of activity 
and Senator Humphrey, you have a packet right there, I think, 
and I have those numbered. I want to run down through these simply 
as visual aids. 

On the top there is a report called the ECOP report, community^ 
resource development. This was pu})lished in the Federal Extension 



Office, put together by a series of rei)resentatives from States in which 
it does a very ^ood job of behi^; n ^(xxl tool for lis to use in all the 
50 J^tates. 

First, 2 yeai^ ago the S(».cretary of Agriculture asked the direq- 
tors of extension in each of the 50 States to organize a USDA Kural 
l)eveh)pinent ( Vyinmittee. This has been done in Okhdionia, and has 
been done in all 50 States — I would simply say extension services 
across the country have been extremely active in this. Most of tlie 
directors, including myself, are ciiri-ently serving as chairmen of these 
committees. This indicates the university s interest in rural develop- 
ment. * J 

Second; within Oklahoma^ we have held a series of conferences 
here over the past several ^ears and. Senator Humphrey, you have^a 
program here, I think. National Manpower^^^Bw^erence we held here 
^that (Jealt with the problem of the ruial^lf^pn population shift, a 
national problem. 

A couple of years ago we had a conference of the American Country 
Life Association. If you'^look at the title of the cover of this publica- 
tion^ it says •Tlural American, Graveyard, Holding Pen, or Garden 
of Eden? Can vou Make a I>itferei\<^e?" 

This comes back to the point ym made last night,' Senator Hum- 

ffhrev, regarding the participation of local people. This was directed at 
ocaf people. We had some 500 participants in this room talking about 
that subject, and that raises some rather interesting questions.^ 

Is it in fact a graveyard or sir^ply a holding pen, or doe^Jt really 
" represent a future opi)ort unity in*soi;ie eounty that has lost 75 percent 
of its'people in the last 50 years ? o ^ \ 

We are doing ^ lot of work with l egard to organization of local 
conimiinitv development councils. You have a publication here cidled 
Sequoyah 'County. This is one illustration of simply organizing locally. 
We worked closely with Governor Hall on this arid many other agen- 
cies an(f organizations. 

Next point. Here is a copy of a program. The Community Develop- 
ment Society met in this room, in this building, a couple of months 
ago. Dr. George Abshier, who is on my staff, it very able person on 
niy staff, served as, chairman of this group ther i^ast year. This is a 
neVly formed organization which has sorfie 500 members already. 

Incidentally, fo indicate fui-therJMs and our interest in this, hep was 
asked to serve as part of the lK)ardJ^diirectors with the newly formed 
coalition f^r this rural affairs wifiiwhich you met the other day. 
Senator Humpiii^ky. Yea, rural coalition. 

Dr: EvAXfl. Yes, and this indicates further our interest at OST^ in 
this sort of thing. - ^ n 

Next observation : We have develop^ what we called a scries of fact 
sheets and there' are ten of them listed in your materials. These are 
simply one- or two-page sheets, that deal with various aspects of the 
(community development. We wor,ked with and distributed thousands 
ofcopiesof these as part of our extension effort. ' 

We devoted our entire annual extension conference a year ago with 
some 300 of our staff members it) "you and your community;" and this 
indicates further interest, I think. We are also one-of the five ndot 
projects in th^e United States underj>he Extension Service in TTSDA 
trying out some special ideas in certain areas of the State. 
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I bring^these to you only to indicate the land-grant universities have 
• f^!^"'^ "i^'estment and interest in rural development and are 
T^u^ J ^E*""^ ^ ^^^^ "^^^^ contributions. 
«nJ ?r^f^ff^7if''°°= f^^''^^'"^''.^^''^^" frequently amuses, confuses, 
and.irmtates the practitioners m ^ny field: I see you smiling, so I 
assume you agree with this, so attempts to define terms clearly and . 
concisely and to develop understanding and some level of con^nsus^' 
among education practitioners are worthwhile. Those of us who are ' 
in- extension consider oureelves pretty much practitioners. This does, 
not m€fan we do not agree, understand, or contribufe to the develop- 
ment of theory, but when we are working face-to-face across the table 
M-ith local people, we have to be able to communicate with them. You 
cannot do it on $75 words, as I think you -indicated perhaps last^ifrht. 
. X simply list four definitions that appear in this nationally dis- 
tributed, nationally developed publication which has become kind of 
a byword- to us in community development, and I will not pursue that 
an;* tuither except to say that is our attempt to get some cmtimonality 
States^''^*' 30 yre can communicate with one aijpther among the 50 

Fourth observation : Ndi prganization or agency has now or is likely 
in the future, near or far, to have a monopoly or even most of tlie 
know-how m rural development, despite what some people say. LiteY-- 
c^lly hundrecte of institutions in society have splendid opportunities to . 
make a useful contribution to a developing rural America. We in 
Uklahoma enjoy an excellent working relationship) with the Governor, 
both with C^vemor Hall as we did with the previous Governor and 
his several department heads, many Federal agencies, and hundreds 
of other organizations^ ' ' l 

I would lilte simply to offer a reminder to other univei-sities that 
universities represent only one type of institution among the hun- 
dreds which can participate in this process productively. Sometimes 
we forget this. " 
■ Governor Hall mentioned the Office of Community Affairs and 
. Planning. helped organize some of the multicounty distticis several 
years ago when we were involved in this and are delighted to hav^ an 
opportunity to have such a partnership relationship with our Gov- 
ernor. > 

Next observation : It is possible, perhaps even probable, to hear 
people in high-level positions in va-^ous institutions in society ex- 
pounding crystal-clear nonsense about rural development and its'com- 
ponent parts. 

Next -observation : "Kural development as an aggressively wanted 
commuQitywide action program cannot start unless local people want 
it, and it cannot succeed unle.ss local leaders' aggressively promote it. 
If a community lacks leadership, if it lacks local concerii, if it is not 
convinced that it should become a better place to live, then perhaps 
it shouldn't." 

That is a direct quotation from the publication JJmt Life in the* 
Ountiy, with whicH I am $ure you are familiar. I \^pyily subscribe^, 
to that philosophy. It is not for us as part of a univeraity to tell the 

Seople m a community which way they ought to go. W% can help- 
lem assemble the faeti, to really study and identify accurately what 
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. those problems are. They n6ed to make the decision. We help them 
sort out the alternatives and figui'e we do not know what tne best 
alternatives are for tliem. 

As a part of the same idea, a statement I Vrote several y^ears ago 
seems relevant; and apropos : ^ ' ^ ' 

In a political democracy, it isi:rue that people demand to be consulted and 
exercise the right to pass judgment, but they do e?n>6ct to be led by the leaders ' 
4of the institutions in socijety. *~ 

Leadership for University Ejrtension personnel here is^amed by the 
development of factual material, assisting local people to analyze 
what it means to them, ai\d by helping them arrive at a decision on a 
course of action where they want to go. > - 

Next obser\ration : A responsible ris^taking posture is, an absolute 
must in terms of earning a*vi|U| leadership position. 

Universities generally do n^ffave a sterling track record in terms 
of taking risks, especially in prolic affairs types of issues, but recent 
improvements are encouraging and increasingly evident. * ' 

The philosophy expressed with our staff here isj and one has to be 
careful how he exercises this, that if an idea or a program has a 51-per- 
cent chance of succeeding, try it, and that is a fairly long gamble 
sometimes. , 

Observation No. 11 : Developing a healthy respect for the ideas and 
decision]^ of local people is a wise practice for tnos'e engaged in rural 
. development work, and it is not easy when you know they are making 
a mistake, or are they ? Apathy, negative attitudes, low leyelg of under- 
standing,, and such other factors are part ctf what one often faces 
as he works with communiCy groups. 

I am usually comforted by the fact that I learn at least as much \. 
from my mistakes as I do from my successes. I am also reminded by a 
poem written several years ago by a wise black man who served on 
the faculty of Langston University, the 1890 land-grant institution 
located here, in Oklahoma. Incidentally, we have excellent working re- ^ 
lationships with them. As you know, we are now developingmutual 

Erograms in both extension and research through the USD A. The idea 
e had was thi^, and ft makes a lot of sense : 

There is nothing important in this world except man. There is nothing im- 
portant about man except his mind, and there is nothing important about man's 
mind except the ideas which emerge from it. 

Those of us associated with universities, as you' know. Senator 
Humphrey* those of us in extension, are working with ideas and with 
peophB trying to share ideas with them, trying to get ideas from 
them. V ^ ^ 

Observation No. 12. The opportunity to succeed, and perhaps espe- 
cially in this field, carries with it also the opportunity to fail. Not 
infrequently the prcfcess ^ dicovery is more useful and more important ^ 
than the discovery itself . . • 

Observation No. 13. Be a volunteer— do not sit demurely or aristo- 
cratically on the sidelines waiting to be asked or begged to get into 
the game. The need is here, the time is now, and the player is you. 

I would like very much to see many more universities involved in 
rural development. The land-grant universities are but many others 
have a contribution to make^ as I think you have a man to testify here 
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shortly from the University of Oklahoma. They have many contribu- 
tions to make, particularly' in the field of medicine, law, and subject 
matter areas of this character. 

Finally, I would say getting understanding of some of these ob- 
servations as well as the myriad of facts about a given community or 
a group of coDQununities is a key responsibility of the uhiversity, as it 
proceeds to help develop mOre fully the rural part of any State. Again, 
this in no way diminished the contributions or opportunities of nun- 
dreds of other institutions in society — I want to divert here for a 
moment— the Agriculture Conservation and Stabilization, Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Farmers Home Administration, USDA. We 
have worked very closely with all of them and several others during 
the years and formed many productive relationships as a result o? 
working together. I have said nothing about theitfbecause my assign- 
ment was to deal with the university, but I want to give creait to not 
only them, but many others who are doinff a splendid job. 

Bv your request, I simply focused on Uie university and only on a 
small part of that. Time did not permit otherwise. 

Gentlemen of the Senate, I hope my remarks have been helpful and 
useful to you and I thank you very much for the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you. , 

(Note. The exhibits supplied by Dr. Evaiis are on file with the 
subcommittee.) 

Senator HtmpHKEY. We want to thank you very much for your 
very helpful testimony. 

This poetry, that is Langpton Hughes, it is not ? 

Dr. !^vANS. I simply cannot recall the man's name. It was several 
ears ago that I heard him make it and I just simply do not recall 
is name. ^ 

Senator HuMPKtBEY. The OTeat black poet. 

You mentioned you are Hie chairman of the State USDA rural 
development committee here in Oklahoma, is that correct? 
Dr. Evans. Yes* sir. 

Senator Hitmfhkey, After listening to ybur testimony, which has 
be^n very helpful and precise, I might add, what specifically do these 
State committees do? Are they a somewhat familiar function to what 
Secretary Freeman had, committees that he called TAP's, Technical 
Assistance Panels, I believe. Technical Action Panels ? 

Dr. Evans. Eight. 

Senator HtrMPHREY. What does your State committee — ^how does it 
operate? 

Dr. Evans. Our State committee meets monthly. We have developed 
county development USDA committees and we are in the process of 
developing the district committees. The county committees I think 
are the key at this time. The State committees try to provide leader- 
ship. The county committees are working with local people, and I 
showed you Sequoyah County, trying to identify local leadfer^ip^ 
trying to help that leadership go through the process of analy^iBlg and 
really deciding where they want to go. If that group wants som^elp 
from the USDA agencies, we try to provide it. \ ' 

. Dr. Evans. If they in fact want help from other agencies oi^ dp 
not know where to get help, we try to find that help and whateVer 
agency is involved. State or Federal agency or anything else. . \ 
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frecjuently are able to bring to that community other agencies 
about which they do not know. Tliis is a far more serious problem in 
the rural pait, I am sure, in your State and ours than the urban. They 
simply do not have the public oflicials that have the time and money, 
' and so forth. 

So we try very hard to get resources, to help them do the analysis 
and then, once they decide w)iere they want to go, to get the resources 
to get there, whether it is, you know, technical help or whatever it is. 
We try to put them in touch with the right institutions. 

Senator Humphrey. Who is on tha^Btate Rura,l Development Com- 
mittee? ^ - 

Dr. Evans. We have decided to keep ourselves strictly a USDA 
Committee. This includes the Soil Conservation Service, Farmers 
Home Administration. ASCS, Extension, Economic Besearch Service, 
BEA, the Forest Service, and the Agricultural Experiment Station- 

Seiiator Htjmfhkey. An^d when you break that down to the, county 
level, how does it work there ? 

Dr. Evans. With regard to the county. Fanners Home Administra- 
tion, Soil Conservation, ASCS and the Extension are the ones that 
have field offices in the counties. In some situations in this State, the 
Forest Service has, but not generally bv counties. These are the ones 
that are doing most of the work locally "because. they are simply there. 

Senator Hxtmphrey. Do vou -find the KEA's that cut across all the 
different farm groups helpful in rural community development, rural 
community planning? 

Dr. Evans. Yes. In Oklahoma the REA's haVe been-active and con- 
tinue to be active and we enjoj a fine working relationship with them 
and they make good contributions. 

Senator Humphrey. I would think so. So many of these Govern- 
ment programs — we talked about it befo^— when I w^s Vice Presi- 
dent 1 served as JJie contact between the Executive branch of Govern- 
ment and local governments. We would have these mayors come in. 
I had beter than 50 meetings with mayors acrdss the country. They 
would come in — they did not know about the pro-ams, I used to say 
the Federal Government is like a supermarket with the lights turned 
off and no 'labels on the products, and you put a blind man Inside to 
try and go shopping. The poor souls just did not know what to look 
for. . . > . 

If you come down there from Chicago or Minneapolis or St. Louis 
or somewhere, you have a professional staff, they loiow the business 
and how to cet at it. 

Part of tne probleiia in local areas is they do not have that profes- 
sional staff, do not know about these programs. Your committee identi- 
fies the programs for them, shows them how they operate ? Is that part 
of their function ? * . 

Dr. Evans. That is part of it. I would say the first order of business, 
and I want to make a point here, is really helping them decide what 
they want to do and what they have a possibility of doing. 

Senator HtmPHRET. And what resources the Federal Government 
has to offer? ^ . 

Dr. Evans. Then if they decide to go in this direction, and a Federal 
Government agency can help, and tney do not know about this, we 
try to get them in contact ratner than trying to peddle a program t6 
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them. There .18 a very key point here I think and this is that those local 
people need to decide themselves where to go. They are shopping for 
help or; something they want to do rather than shopping for programs 
available. 

There is a significant difference, it seems to me, in our democracy. 

Senator Httmphkey. I find an awful lot of my time as a Senator is 
now spent when I am back home — 1 was back home all during the 
month of August and I had community after community leader come 
to me to ask, can we not do this? We want to do thi§. Is there anything 
in the Government that can help us to do this ? 

I have been around this Government a long ^im^nd I must confess 
it is dam hard to find out what we can do and^fcat we cannot do. 
I think Parker Game Co. could make a fortunAin figuring out what 
is hidden in the Government that you do not laiow about, trying to 
keep it clean but I think it could be a Very interesting thing. 

Does the university provide any direct technical or professional 
assistance to rural communities ? 
. Now, you have indicated here a number of thiligs that you do but, 
for example, if a community wanted to engage upon a particular 
type of rehabilitation program, let's say, of its main street or of 
its parks or of its transportation or whatever it may be, do you 
provide out of the university actual technical assistance or do you 
just come in and visit with them ? 

Dr. Evans. Yes and no. I would say if — I may have missed one 
point in |iere and I think probably I did skip over one page. When 
I talked hbout — here on page 8 of my testimony, and I apparently 
t skipped cQmplet^ly over this page, the point you raise here has to 
do with ob^ervcftion No. 5. 

I say there is no such person as "A" or "The" community develop- 
ment worket, if that term is meant to represent all who assist leaders 
of communities to make their communities a better place to live, and 
I talk about two kinds of counselors. 

One I call the "resident counselor." This is the field sta^ person 
who lives with local people, goes to church with them, shops in the 
same places. He^eams their respect. He has close rapport with them: 
He is more likely to be the general ist wlio can engage in the process 
of analysis, et cetera. 

Then, there is what I call the "yo yo counselor," no derogatory 
inflection here. He- is the subject matter person who may be an expert 
in some phase of engineej^ing or some phase of econoijnics. He does 
not know much about tKie process. He does not know those local people. 
They have a problem and they need his technical help. We would 
then invite him into that community at their request. The community 
invites hijn in. He shares his technical kiiow-how with that community 
if that is what they want to Icnow about. 

Senator Humphrey'. These are people that x;an come right from 
ihis university. 

Dr. Evans. Yes, and are not the only university. 

Senator HuMPHiniY. No, but you mentioned, for example, the need 
of more universities that are not land-grant colleges to move ii^to 
this field. 
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Dr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator HtnvtPHKEy. I surely want to say that is such a very neces- 
sary development. 
Well, Senator Curtis ? 

I want to thank you yery much. Dr. ^ivans, for helpful testimony. 

Senator Cuims. Dr. Evann, should thin committee encourage every 
village and small town in the country in the hope that they might 
have a very substantial growth possibility ? 

Dr/EvANa I do not tuink go. 

Senator Cuims. I am glad to hear you say that because certainly 
I think one of the cruelest j^hings to be done and, 6t course, it would 
be done unintentionally, is to hola out that hope. 

We have in my State, for instance, gome counties that just happen 
to be situated wnere the principal town is the county gfeat and they 
have a capacity there to do cert am things. I can think of a few counties 
where they may have, say, four towns, all of which £^e under a' 
thousand. ' 

What would you suggest, they they help each other or have a 
XK)unty or regional effort, or what do you thmk the solution is? 

Dr. EvAJJs. I will tell you what we- do in Oklahoma, and I do 
not know whether it woula work in Nebradca or not, but our feeling 
is that, you know, if a project of some /kind can be handled by that 
community, there is not much point in^'gelting other commui^iMes 
involved^ but if you get involved in one that tpkes a population bi^ 
of 10,000 people, a situation like you are talking about, you betyer 
try to assemble in some fashion 10,000 people and get them to see t^iat 
it takes a papulation base like that to support, let's say, a hospital, 
assuming that figure is anywhere near in the ball park. ^ 

There is no point in each community trying to provide its own 
hospital if it has no chance of dding anything of significance and 
of the kind that people want an^ need today. lou say it is wrong, 



those communities to recognize what are the minimal requirements 
to succeed with a school system or a hospital system or whatever 
it is. 

! Senator Curtis. By the sam^ token, no one in government should 
wery say to any one of them, you do not have the capacity to grow 
because something might happen there tomorrow, with the genious 
that is right in the community. 
Dr. Evans. Right This is entirely possible. 

I would simply say, for example, w? have a number of counties 
I. pointed out that have lost 50, 60, 70 percent of their population, 
down to 4, 6, 6,000 now. I think there are some funaamerital 
questions to be raised here and these are not popular questions to 
be raised. I think we as educators and um^rsity people need to raise 
those, to get people to thinking afeos^Mifi^ 

Senator Cuetis. I am not quite ready to buy the concept of growth 
<;enters because all that is is a little urban area that loses all of the 
richness of the rural area. 

A thought just came to me here. Could I throw out a suggestion, not 
to OSU alone, but to land-grant colleges and educators all Qver tho 
land? 
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Dr. Evans. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Cvuns. We live in a day of commuting. People commute 
20^0, 40, 50 .miles to work. It seems to me that our educators could 
make a great contribution if a professor would select a small com- 
munity in which to hve and he moves outside of the colle^ community 
or university community, and he selects one of tlio.se and he lives there 
a few years and he comes up with the idea what to do after he is a 
citizen of that town. I am not putting anybody on the spot for an 
^"5^^^^ hut it just seems to nie that it would have great potential. 

Dr. Evans. There>is some of that beipg done now. as 1 am sure you 
know. I would say in terms of our State, for example, we have loner 
distances here. i;Ve have 560-soHie communities. A fairly small per^ 
cent of them are within a reasonable distance of a higher educational 
mstitutipn. This may represent an opportunity. Several OSU faculty 
members live in small towns around Stillwater participating as cit- 
izens. There is a temptation to go beyond participating as a citizen 
once in a while. 

I think you understand what I am saying. 

Senat<)r Humphrey, I would Jike to make one point about your 
comment whether we send technical experts to communities. I said we 
did and we do. This takes resources and many institutions have never 
had an opportunity to ha ve^ resources for anything other than class- 
room teaching and, perhaps, some research. 

Now, if we are dead serious about working with communities, gome- 
body has to provide the resources to emplov the people to do this. 
The land-grant institutions have been especially favored in this versus 
other State universities, and I would certainly encourage this com- 
mittee to support those efforts Jn Cdngress better than they have been 
supporting them to provide the institutions the wherewithal to em- 
ploy people to do this instead of stealing time and talent from the 
classroom intruction staff and the research staff to do a little bit here 
and a little bit there. 

If you are going to do a job, you have to support it and I would hope 
that you, sir, would support that kind of thing. Many universities 
would 1 ike to participate it they could. 

Senator Humphuey. This is some of the commentary that I wanted 
to elicit from you. 

Dr. Evans. Yes, sir. 

Senator Humphrey. It is one thing — to say that a university or col- 
lege ought t^ offer technical assistance is one thing and to see how it 
can do it and stilhdo its teaching job with its student body is another. 

Land-grant colleges, as you have indicated, are equipped by unique 
arrangements to do this. 

I also think that colleges add universities can learn an awful lot 
through their faculty and their iunior faculty members and teaching 
assistants, and sd forth, by this kind of participation. 

To follow up on what Senator Curtis said, I find at home in my 
State a wonderful development taking place. I was commenting to 
the Senators on the way over here. 

We have in Minnesota the 3-M Co. ; Minnesota Mining, for exaiki- 
ple, has decentralized a great deal. Likewise, Control Data has decen- 
tralized a great dear,Snd IBM, and they are out here in small towns 
and all at once here is a little town like Maplo Plain, Minn., a very 
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small town, sort of a wide place in the road, maybe 800 or 900 people. 
Airat one© it has two or three Ph. D.'s living out there. There is a 
man who is married to a woman that is a college graduate that was 
possibly trained in music or the dramatic arts, and the next thmg you 
know, this couple has organized in the community— here is the lead- 
ership factor again— a cultural group, a drama ^oup. 

I have participated thiB year as Senator just visiting m a halt-dozen 
comTtiunities that have put on extmordinary theatrical, musical, dra- 
matic perfbiTnances* remarkable, and you know, I just stand there 
and hear these magnificent voices which you know, you can understand 
immediately, are well-trained. These are not accidents. And you say, 
well, where did thigr— how did this happen? ' 

I-have been living around Minnesota a long time, and I go up and 
meet with them afterwards and I sav, well— T remember one young 
lady who said, "I am from Ohio State University. I got my masters 
degree there in music. I went to Juilliard School of Music. ' 

I said. "What are vou doing out here?" 

She said, "My husband is with such-and-such company" and she 
said "I decided I wanted to do something out here." 

So you get this leadership factor. This is what happens nowadays 
-with modem industry. 

Look what happened to TTuntSA-ille, Ala. A sleepy little town of 
20^00 people became a cultural center, an economic center, great trade 
and industrial center, in less than 30 years simply because of that 
Government contract. Gex>rge Mai-shali Space (Jenf^, 170 Ph. D.'s 
and their families moved there. 

I do not happen to thing that Ph. D.'s all make for a good com- 
munity, but they do Hot hurt. Thev help. [Laughter.] • 

I just thought I would clarify that. 

Dr. Evans. If that applies, I think maybe I hmd better leave. 
Senator HuMPiutEY. They knew I only had a [niaster's degree, 
Henry ? 

Senator BBixividN. Thanks, Senator, I want to ask a couple of 
questions of Dr. Evans. 

There are a couple of things about the present structure of the 
USDA and abbut the efforts at univei-sities to help in rural develop- 
ment that sort of bother me. I wonder if Dr. Evans knows how many 
USDA offices there are in the State of Oklahoma? Have you ever 
figured it out? 

Dr. Evans. I have not figured it out. 

Senator Bellmon, Do you know of any of these offices that are 
really able to copp with the problem of rural development! 
Dr. Ev,vNfl. Within the USDA Office itself? 
Senator Bellmox. Yes. 

Dr. Evans. No, sir ; and I want to reemphasize thiMjoint. The USDA 
agencies in total only are a minor part of the contrimitions needed for 
rural development. 

Senator, Bellmon. But are they organized toward rural develop- 
ment? _ 

My point is this : We have thousands of people in this State working ' 
for the USDA, none of them working on rural development as a total 
concept in my judgment. 
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Now, do you agree with that or not ? 

a,5^*3'^*'^i ^ generaUy true and I think there is a good 

^W,on for It, not to say that it ought to continue. Many of our 
1 ni; • been trained in animal science, ii agron- 
Si^^^fv.""^' f f *T- T^T^''^^ or no training in 

^""KY to developfleaderahip. They We been tolSng 
SoS^nte;^°y.°v? themWe not had t^e experience wiS 
vm, ^^^'P^^"®''^^® sciences, the kind^ backgrounds 

f^ni y"""" contribution in working with gTdupa of 

tS^ih^fr^^^y spccialked in specific fieldJ'when tfey weSt 
I T'"^''^ '"ost of their lives and you can- 

not turn persons like these around easily or quickly 
farL^?^°°v '"^ testiniony that we^ devoted our entire annual ison- 
te^i** 7?^ -^^ ^^'^ community." Thia was^a drop in the buctet 
n^Xf^t P|?P^^ t° job weU. I oiS not saySg we 

n?^ii!l***°*"*"^ I am saying tha^ probably ex- 

plains why we are where we are. }. I'lVfUU.Uljr 

a IT^"" "^be point is that in the past I think we have had 

a very narrow concept. We wanted someone to go out and help the 

Sj^flT ? • ^"If"- '^'^^ °' something like that, but the 

problem I think we are beginning to realize is that there is a verjr close 
t agriculture and rural development, and we have 

been neglecting that whole phase of our responsibSity. 

X think this ^ets right home to your responsibility. Oklahoma State 
Umveraity trains all extension agents for the State and, of course, for 

1^ f^f ^° "f V*"^ °^ training, give them any daises, 
any training, m rural development or leadership f 
Dr. Evans. Some o^ our own staff we have m in-6ervice toaininff. 1 
back a second to the statement you just made, that we train 
our own extension agents. We employ graduates of this institution. 
1 hey may or may not know very much about extension. They learn 
. about extension after they go to work for it. 

leadereWpf university train them in community 

Dr. EvAlfs. We have seme courses. Some institutions have deeree 
programs m coftimunity development.-^ The one from which I can^ to 
^™^a has an excellent program. We do not have one here. We are 

thFal?SL"g J^'"' P™-d« ««*Port for 

Dr. Evans. Nothing of any substantial consequence. 
Senator Beixmon. So here may be one of the places where we are 

tallmg down. 
.Dr. Evans. There is a great need for this. 

I would also say that probably we do not need morg than six or eijrht 
or ,10 institutions domg tliis. We do not need 50 land-grant institutions 
domg this. There are three or four or five now doing it and doing an 
excellent lob. We need a few more. "t, 

I would just as soon employ graduates of the MHcMgan State TTni- 
versity which does have a gradliate program in the area as I would 
our own graduates. . ' . 

Senator BBiiiMqir. At tiie presteht time, what do you consider the re- 
sponsibility of your extension agents to be, really? 
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Dr. Evans. In terms of rural development ? 

Senator B^ixmon. Well, if you were to have a new class of exten- 
sion agehts and vou were going to make more qv less their commence- 
xnMt address, what kind of a charge' would you give them? 

Dr. Evans. I would say the charge has been the same, and this is a 
generality, as it has been since we started nearly 60 years ago. Our 
smcle job in extension is helping people to learn more about some topic 
of their choice. They tell us what they want to learn-o^^ some area they 
want to know more about. We attempt to develop educational pro- 
grams to help them learn that. 

Senator BEro^oN. Well, do you feel that the extension service could, 
and perhaps should, become more oriented towawi rural development? 

Dr. Evans. I do not think tfcere is any question aboyt it am all of 
our actions in the last couple of y^ars have said that. 

Senator Bellmon.^o you have any suggestions as to what the Con- 
gress can do to help] you assume this new responsibilty ? t 

Dr. Evans. Yes, sir. I think there are a couple of things and I al- 
most hesitate to come back to this point because it involves money and 
everybody wants more money, and they say that is all I need to^olve 
my problems, but I simply say we face a very substantial size problem 
m Oklahoma, I am sure in Minnesota, and- 1 know your pexjple up there 
very well, with a staff that has been trained principally in agricul- 
ture or home economics. 

To do the kind of thing we are talking about in rural development, 
they have to be retrained and this is not a 1 weSak short course. This is 
a substctntial educational job. 

Second, if we are going to try to employ people f rom'political sci- 
ence or sociology or somewhere else, who are probably Setter quali- 
fied to work in the organizj^ion phases and leaderdup phases than 
somebody trained in agronomy, jEor example, which I think is your 
field, we nave to have resoiirce^^ 

Senator BsuiiMON. Let's say it is possible for an agronomist to learn 
politics, too. [Laughter.] 

Dr. Evans. I cannot^rgfie this point, but I would say here that in 
order for , us to employ people, we nave one or two choices, or some mix 
of these. 

No. 1, we would have to release some of our present staff. This would 
obviously Imean releasing people to get the money to employ these other 
kinds of people. This would fnean releasing people from animal sci- 
ence, algronomy, home economics, et cetera. ' 

There are several people in this audience that might object pretty 
vigorously if we chose that route to gcit more community development 
p§rsoiiJiel.^ , 

The secdnd choice is to ^d some way to get additional resources to 
employ those people. Last year the Congress cut a $10-million sug- 
gested appropriation out of the President's budget to zero. ITiis year 
they found a way to put in $1 mill ion for 50 States. ' 

Senator Httmphrey. In what field is that? 

Dr. Evans. In community development. We have received $19,000 
or some fi^re like that. This is not enough to employ and support even 
one person. How are we going to make any progress with any speed 
with that kind of money? 
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It seems to me these two options or somevraix of these two is whatfwe 
nr* talking about. If Congress wttnts to help us, that is one way to 
•d/*it: ' . ' 

/Senator Bellmon. It is your feeling that perhaps the traditional 
/csponsibility, traditional services of the Extension Service, have per- 
Aaps changed now and that rather than create some new agency to 
/ <;onie in and provide community development leadership training or 
/ services, that with the proper resource, an Extension Service cofald 
^ assuhip this role? o , 

Dr. EvAKB. Extension would be anxious to do so but I want to make 
one point clear and that is this. Thev hfjve changed by addition. I 
' think we do not want in any way to deemphasize our service of long 
standing to commercial agricultui-e or to agriculture generally. We 
have these new dimensions whioh we were not concerned about 20 
yeai-s ago and I would not want to be a party to suggest ihg we stop 
our work with agriculturiJ or to reduce our work with 4-H youth in 
order to get the resources to do the other. So, it is changing in the 
sense that«^we have added this new kind of concept and responsibility. 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman, just one additional question or 
comment. We are going to hear in a moment from a representative 
. of^the Weyerhaeuser Co.^ a company that has come into southeastern 
Oklahoma making a major investment. I am a little curious, if Dp. 
Evans would like to comment, maybe Dr. Brown a little later, whet^er^ 
the Extension Service or university has been able to help this major 
investor in coping with some of tJie community problems that hisive 
come as a result of the major influx of people that their investment 
has brought. 

Dr. EvAXs. Well, I suppose it would be rather immodest if I said 
yes, we have been able to help but I think we have. * • 

For example, a couple of months ago onr ^tate USDA Comiftittee 
* was down there k% the gue-st of Weyerhaeuser, touring some of the 
communities in that area, listening to them talk to us about the kinds 
of problems they face. ' 

^ Eor example, one community we are in that is directly affected by 
Weyerhaeuse/ said they had* not built a school room in 25 years. This 
past year they built 12 new ones and before they opened this fall they 
needed three more. 

Now, that is characteristic of what happens when a major company 
like that moves into a community. ' 

Now, you can sav what could we do or what should we .have done? 
' I suspect we shoulci have been active earlier in the process to help not 
only that community but the one right next to it and we detected a very 
distinct difference in feeling. One of those communities was delighted 
to haW^that company thfere. The other was not sure theV liked the idea 
at all. They* \vere both facing major disruptions. Why tWe two differ- 
ent attitudes I do not know but I think we could have been in there 
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earlier helping those people to see what it meant to them in terms of 
ta^xes and roads and sewer systems and educational facilities, et cetera. 
We were not in there early enough. We liope to be in early enough on 
others. 

Senator Bi:llmox. It seems to me that the Weyerhaeuser experience 
and the experience of those communities is a kind of a classic example 
of what this committee hopes is going to happen nationwide. We are 
hoping to get this kind of deyfilopment. And yet I am of the opinion 
that when it comes we are not really ready for it and a lot of problems 
arise that should not arise. • 

Dr. Evans. I think some of them could have been avoided. / 

Senator Bellmox. I believe so, too, and I am curious to know if the 
Congress perhaps is negligent in failing to give the larid-giant colleges 
and other education institutions the kiiul of aid you may need to lielp 
cope with those kinds.of situations wh(?h they ai^jise. 

Dr. Evans. F am not sure Congress has really detected the need for 
this yet. I tJajnk it is probably just as importint, perHaps more im-' 
portant, to prei)ai'e people for what hai^ens as it is to prepare a site 
to build a building. ' , 

Senator Bkij.mox. Who should do this? 

Dr. EvA^s. Now, as far as I am concerned, we as a land-grant insti- 
tution, as an Extension Service, who have lived and worked with^hese 
people, are in an excellent position to help them learn what it is going 
to mean. 

Seniftor BjuxMoif. Well, if you could design a means of coping with 
this kind of a problem, what would youwant ? Would you want a fund ^ 
of money available to hire additional staff to go into Mc(yUrtain County 
and lay the groundwork for this kind of change? 

What would you like to be able to do? 

Dr. EvAXs. 1 would like to be able to have enough staff of technical 
experts hei-e at Stillwater a^d enough field staff, probably working on 
a multi county basis, to be able to relate to people in the proper sequence 
at the proper time. 

Right now we have three community resource development agents in 
this whole'State. Th^.v are working about 10. 12. 15 cotmties, something 
of this order. We haVB a few" ^ople around here that we steal a little 
bit of time from because their 'major assignment is teaching and re- 
search. We need some more people that are available, being paid to do 
that kind of work, who do well at it. We simply need more horses to do 
both jobs. 

As I say, the resident counselor and the yo-yo counselor. 
Senator Bellmox. That is all, Mr. Chairman- 

Senator Cuktis (presiding). AVe thank you, very much, Dr. Evans. 
[Applause.] 

(The appendix to Dr. Evans' statement follows :) 
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TABLE I.-POPULATION OEN$iTY» PEOPLE PER SQUARE MILE 
(Arrayed from Smallest to Largost) 



Number^nd county 



Peopio 
por 

cquoro 
milo 



1. Cimarron,...^, 2.3 

2. Beaver ^ 3 5 

3. Rogor Mills... ... 4'0 

4. Ellis !: '/ 4 2 

5. Harper 5 0 

■ 6. Oe\Voy •. 5.8 

7. Pushmataha.., 

Grant . 7. 1 

ff. Major 8.0 

10. Toxas ,^ 8.0 

11. Alfalfi 8.3 

, 12. Jefferson 9.4 

13. Woods _ ■ 9.4 

14. Harmon 97 

15. Coal ..: 10.5 

le. Cotton 10.9 

17. Atoka - 11 3 

18. Love _ .. : ... n'e 

19. Latimer , 11 7 

20. Washita 1210 

21. KlOwa 12 1 

22. Johnston ^ 12*4 

23. Greer 12 5 

24. Woodward 12 6 

25. Blaine^ 12.9^ 

26. Osage... > ....... 13.0 

27. Noble. 13 5 

28. Kingfisher 14 4 

29. Tiilman 15.0 

30. WcOuriain- . .15 5 

31. Haskad ' 15*6 

32. Hu|he5 _ 16 3 

33. Okfuskee.. 16. 7 

34. Nowata 16.9 

35. Mcintosh 17 4 

36. Beckham 17. 5 

37. Pawnet 19 2 

38. Craig 19:3 

39. Choctaw 19.6 



Number and county 



People 
per 
square 
mill 



40. Lincoln , ..20.0 

41. LeFloro 20 5 

42. Marshall 21*3 

43. Custer ...^ 22.8' 

44. Caddo , 22.9 

45. Ociaware 24.8 

46. Murray , 24.9 

47. McClain... 25.3 

48. Logan. . , 26 3 

49 Aoalr [ 26.6 

50. Grady 26.9 

51. Pittsburg 27.6 

52. Bryan 28.7 

53. Garvin; 30.6 

54. Cherokee..'. _ _ . 30.7 

55. Sequoyah 33 5 

56. Mayes 34.5 

57. Canadian. 36 4 

58. Pontotoc ,11' 38! 8 

59. Wagoner , 39.4 

60. Jackson. 36. k 

61. Rogers 3Q 9 

62. Seminole . 40 

63. Stephens 40 3 

64. Carter 45.1 

65. Creek , 47 1 

66. Okmulgee 50 5 

67. Kay 1 51.7 

6S. Garfield . 53 5 

69. Pottawatomie 54.1 

70. Ottawa 64.6 

71. Muskogee ... .. • - 72.6 

72. Payne 73.2 

73. Wishington 9ic^ 

74. Comanclie 99.8 

75. Cleveland. 149.6 

76. Talsa 700.5 

77. Oklahoma 747.2 

State 37.2 



i.Bumu of Census datt for 1970. 
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TABU ii.-POinJUTION STATI^Ttl^ \H OKLAHOMA CITIES OF 10,000 AND OVER, 1950. 1960. AND 1970 i 
/ (Arraytd from larciS'to smalltst in 1950]* 



1950 



1960 



1970 



City 

(1) 



Popuiation 
(2) 



Rank Populatioh 



Rank"* PoputaUon 



(3) 



(5) 



(6) 



OkUhoma City.,.,,.;..: 243, 504 



Muskogif. 

Lawton... 
Norman.., 
Shawna^. 



112,740 
37.289 
36,017 
34, 797 
27,006 
22, 948 



St1lwattf<v.Z^..^ 20. 231 

-fonc#Cllft/.i^. 20,180 



Bartltsvllfa.y^... 

qkmatH.^i:.s^, 

Ardmora...... 

Ada........!:. 

Chifkasha. 

Duncan J 

Sapuipa 

Saminola^t , a.. 

MlamK... 

€1 Rano , 

Ourant 

MIdwast City 

<iottiria 



19, 228 
18,317 
17,890. 
17, 878 
15,9SF5 
15.842 
15,325 
13.031 
11, 863 
11,801 
10,991 
10,541 
10, 166. 
10.113 



1 

2 
3 

1 

6 
7 
I 

.! 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



324,253 
261,685 
31.059 
SI. 159 
61,697 
33.412 
24; 326 
23.965 
24,411 
27.893 
15,951 
20.114 
17,419 
14,347 
14,166 
•20,009 
. 14.282 
11,464 
12,869 
11.015 
10.467 
36,058 
9,502 



1 
Z 

s 

4 

3 

7 

10 
11 

f 

8 
16 
13 
15 
II 
17 
14- 
» 

ar 

25 
26 
6 

<0 



366. 

331, 

37.331 
44,008 
74,470 
52,117 
25,075 
31, 126 
25,140 
29,683 
15,110 
20,181 
18.802 
14,859 

•14. 194 
19.718 
15, 159 
7.178 
13,880 
14, 510 
U,lll 
41,114 

. 9.575 



ToUI 123.660 



23 < 



Altus: 

Del City 

Bathany..... 
TlwVHlaie.. 



Total... 

Woora. 

Edmond... 

Sand Springs.. 
Brol<en Arrow.. 



Rank ' 
(7) 




:toul 



f arcant cities an of Stata.. 



9,735 
2.504 
. 5,705 


(«) 21.225 
(«) 12.934 
<«) 12.342 
0) 12,118 


• 12 

0 20 
iJ22 

• 23 


23,320 ' 
27,133 • 
21,7^ 
13,695 


• ij 

• 1* 

• 26 




1.116,110 


28 






6,68§> 
6,934 
3.262 


(«) V 1,783 
0) • 8,577 
W • 7,754 
(«> 5,928 




18,761 
' 16,633 
> 11,519 
11,717 ^ 


• 18 

• 19 
•21 

•,27 


823.660 


23 1.116.110 


26 


1,361,899 


29 


2.233,381 


, 2,328,284 .... 




2,559,229 ....V- 










36.9 


47.9^..- 




53.5 





> t Bureau of Caosus data far 1950. 1960. and 1§70. 

^ ' Saminol^roppad t»k)w 10.000 in U» 1960 cansus, to waaliot niikid In 1960 or 1970. 
« Guthrie dropped ImIow 10,000 in tlia 1960 census, to waa not ranlted in 1960 or 1970. 
•^ Lass than 10.000. ao not ranltad at this time. 

» Altus. Del City. Bethany, and the Vlllaia increased in population twyond the 10,000 level, so wva ranked In 1960 for 
thefir^limtem^cootinuedin 1970. 

• Moorih. Edmorid.SandSprrnis. and "Broken Arrow Increased In population ttayond the 10,000 level, so were ranked In 
19/&f^r{h*flrilUme, 
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TABU-IV.~re«CENTAGE INCREASE IN POPUUTION BY COUNTIES. 1910 TO 1970. OKUHOMA 



1. Tuba :J i 017 a 

2. Oklahoma **5i8 ? 

3. CltvaUnd... qii J 

4. Comanche ; 331 1 

5. Washington ul's 

§• gyw 113.4 

I'OtfMt 8a 7 

I J»y " «o.7 

1 Creak 73, 6 

11. Garfitid 67 5 

12. Okmulfet ; 57*5 

13. Staphena 61 3 

14. Roiera 60 3 

15. Dilaware ^ 9 

!§ 48.o 

17. Carter 47 q 

la Adair V.j:V'V^'l '43 7 

19. McCurtain : 38 s 

2a charokae a? 

» Oklahoma as a state galnad 54.4 yercent from 1910 to 1970. 



21. Canadian 37.2 

22. Jackson . 30.2 

23. SamlnoJe 25 9 

24. Texas I * u^a 

25. Pontotoc 14.5 

26. Mu5ko|ea.. 12.9 

27. LtFlore "* , . ' 10.3 

2a. Wagoner .3 



SUMMARY 



Perctntafi 



, Jifi range 

1. Olo 24.?9. 

2. 25 to 49.99. 

3. 50 to 74.99. 

4. 75 to 99.99. 

5. 100 or mora 



of gains: 



Numtwr of 
counties 



Total. 
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TABLE V. -PERCENTAGE DECREASE IN POPULATION BY COUNTIES. 1910 TO 1970, OKUHOMA 



1. Pottawatomie 11 

2. Custer 2*4 

3. Grady 3 2 

4. Garvin " ,1 6*3 

5. Woodward "64 

6. Sequoyah.. ' . "6.5 

7. Pushmataha 7.2 

8. Cimarron 9*0 

9. McClaln 9*6 

10. Crajf....: 13.4 

11. Bryan 14. 4 

i?- 1*^-3 

13. Caddo 19 gr 

14. Beckham . . , . 20 0 

15. Atoka. 20*5 

16. Pillcburi 21 3 

17. LatiRter 24*0 

18. Choctaw *" 20 7 

19. Tilbnaa HSv^ " 3D 8 

20. Nowata. ... | - 0 

23. Not)!a . ' " < 32 8 

24. Maisftafl *." 33!9 

BU!w . \ 313 

2g. Pawnae 34.0 

2?. Harpar 37. 1 

'2^ Lopn.. . , . . . 35.1 

29. Mcintosh " 49.5 



30. Lincoln 44,0 

31. Huphes "45.0 

32. Okfuskee . "46.6 

33. Lova. _ 46.9- 

34. Hasketl * "43.3 

35. Major 50.6 

36. WaahiU " 51 5 

37. Greer "* 51 5 

38. Johnotsn . . . " 53.0 

39. Beaver 53 9 

49. Kiowa ^ ' .. . . " 54 5 

41. Harmon 11 ".-54 7 

42. Cotton.. . .* * 53 4 

43. Jeflertsn * " * 53, i 

44 Oawe^f. . 60 0 

45. ACfalfa 09. 2 

46. Grant. . , , " 62. f 

47. Roger MilEa " ' 63. 4 

45 Coal . ." " 05 I 

49. Elils. 68. 6 

SUMMARY 

Number 

Percentage rar.gt c) torses ; cf csuntles 

1 Ob 24.59. 17 

2 25 to 49 99 ;:" 17 

3. 50 to 74.99 115 



Total. 
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• 6 counties to^t 69 percent or more of the}^ pop-jlptlon from 1910 to 1970. with Ellis County loting 65.6 percant 



Senator CimTifi. Our next witness is \rr. J. O. Brown, Jr. 

Mr. Brown, we welcoihe you to the witness stand. We know you will 
have something: worthwhile to say to us, so would you identify yourself 
and the capacity in which you appear and then, do you have a pre- 
pared statement? 

STATEMENT OF JOSEPH C. BEOWN, JR., VlCE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL MANAGER, DIERKS DIVISION, WEYERHAETTSER CO., 
HOT I^BINGS, ARK. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuims. Then you may proceed. 

Mr. Brown. You have copies. 

Senator Curtis, Senator j&ellmon, I am Joseph C. Brown, Jr., a vice 
president of Weyerhaeuser Co. which, as you may know, has opera- 
tions in, over 30 States and a number of foreign coimtries, and I am also 
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genenU iftanager of its Dierks division with timbeHand, forestry, saw-- 
imll, plvwood, pulp and paper and other operations, about 10 locations 
in southeastern Oklahoma and in western Arkansas. 

have heard many references today and last night to rural bfrth- 
places. I grew up on a farm in a niral county 18 miles away frora a town 
of IpO people m the Texas Panhandle, and I have spent my working 
life in small communities as well as large one3. 
First let me say that my company, Weyerhaouser Co^ greatly ap- 

• preciates the opportunity to have a voice before this group! It seems 
to me quite apparent that you are very well informed already and many 
of the pomts that I intend to make have been made, and'been made in 
§Qm& cases by jjrou. ^: 

Hopefully, 1 can strengthen some of your convictions. 

This is a subject we are vitally interested in as a major forest prod- 
ucts firm which must of necessity place many of our operations in rural 
areas near the forest resource^ 

Because of this basic orientW;ion, efforts to strengthen the rural sector 
of society have our support anii 9ncouragoraent. While mucli of our at- 
"tention as a nation in recent yefiis has been directed to the maHy com- 
plex problems of the cities, we Ijfel that it is mcumbent upon us also as 

• a nation to heed those problems in our rural communities. 

. It seenis apparent that people do not move to cities because of a 
perverse intention to add to the problems of their society. Their reasons^ 
as has been noted here and, elsewhere, include convenience, economic 
necessity, or desire for what they hope will lie more acreeable sur- 
roundings. ' ^ 

If we grant the validity of this contention, it would seem that the 
nmjor population ^fts which hove contributed so painfully to urban 
lite may be essentially the result of basic rural problems: the absence 
of convenience, economic opportunity, or agreeable surroundings. 

It has been our experience that of these factors, the economicTactor 
or the job factor is paramount. Evidence of this, I feel, is th6 fact that 
since we mitiated our major expansion program in southeastern Okla- 
homa less than 2 years ago, we nave received an astounding number of . 
employment applications from natives of that area that had moved 
away, often to quite distant locations, who now want to come home with 
the creation of job oi)portiiniti6S which were pre^ously not there. 

I suspect that similar circumstances have developed in dozens .of 
instances across the South as a wave of forestry development over the 
past 15 years has brought economic prosperity and opportimity to 
many rural conimunities of the region. 

In saying this, I do not mean to imply that rural industrialization 
is fa, j^anacea in the South or in any other r^ion. But it can play a 
signifacant role by providing the economic underpinnings essential to 
a viable smalltown society as agriculture continues to jHay a diarpiy 

• lessening role in this society. • ' 

Inevitably there are problems involved in rural industrialization : en- 
vironmental considerations, the availability of a skilled or trainable 
work force, the ability of spall communities with limited tax bases to 
re spo nd to needs created try industrial impaction. 

Wh^o all. these factors are significant, tha* of impaction is especially 
si). No technolwically adv^mccd industry oaa easily afford to locate 
significant developments in communitie^s or areas which the ca^ 



pability or potential of providing, attracting, and holding not only 
skilled employees and management personnel, which was mentioned 
a few minutes ago, but physicians, teachers, lawyers, and all of the 
other persons possessing tne skills and leadership essential to the 
building of strong and attractive communities. 

Under normal conditions, something of a chicken-or-egg problem is 
involved in rural industrialization. To attract industry^ a community 
needs to possess the capability of meeting certain basic needs, but, 
quite often, it simply cannot afford to meet jthese needs prior to indus- 
trialization. ! 

There is no easy answ^y to the dilemma : How can a community "§et 
a leg up," as it were, in order to provide a 'nucleus of these facilities 
to attract and hold community-leader types of people so that it can 
grow and become self -support mff from a tax income point of View? 

Eesolution of this problem wiu reauire the cooperation and under- 
standing of the communities, of inaustry, and of locifl. State, and 
Federal agencies. 

In deciding upon our major expansion program in McCnrtain Coun- 
ty, Okla., which is the southeastemmost county in this State, which had 
a 1970 population of about 28,000 or a density of 15 per square mile, 
We were concerned with the impact upon the environment, schools, 
housing, recreational facilities, road systems, water supplies, sewerage 
systems, health deliverv facilities, and, in fact, almost every other 
aspect of community lite. To put this in focus, I would say our expan- 
sion program in Oftlahoma involves construction, of a particle-board 
plant near the town of Broken Bow, which has a population of just 
under 3,000, a pulp and paper mill, the largest facility of its type ever 
constructed as a smj^le unit, at Valliant, with a population of about 
850 people, and a plyyood plant, log-processing center, and a sipall- 
log sawmill at th&-town of Wright City, which has a population of 

about 1,000. . . . M. f . ; " 

Modei-nization ,-jand expansion of some existing fa<»int1es in the 
country were also involved, as well as a substantial increase in timber- 
land operations. " . ij . 

We nnticipate that these added facilities will provide permanent 
lobs with the company for about 800 new workers, in an area badly 
in need of additionar jobs and.payrolls. Of course, during: the con- 
struction phase that is ffoing on now, there are some 2,B00 construc- 
tion workers at tfeis one town of Valliant. 

Proiections of |:he benefits in industrial payrolls, tax revenue, retail 
sales, bank deposits, new homes, and other employment over and above 
the industrial pj^olls are, of course, quite exciting to a number of 
the ]ocn\ leaders. But what about the problems that come along with 
the additions and changes? ^ ^ . 

If I were to draw a single, broad conclusion from our experience, 
T would say yes, there are avenues available through which most of 
the problems of impaction can ultimately be resolved, but inevitably 
there is a distinct time lag of up to 2 years or 10 years or 20 years, 
which redounds to the considerable disadvantage of the community. 

Governmental programs of community assistance are generally ade- 
quate in concept, rat funding is not always available and the involved 
agencies sometimes seem to move slowly for the type of jol^hat seems 
to be needed* / 
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It is not suflSfiient simply to make a variety of programs available 
to these conimanities; they understandably lack necessary, expertise 
in ''jriantsnianship/' and the lack tlie financial resources to hire pro- 
fessional consultants. 

In general, we have been favorably impressed with the various 
regijonal agency stuffs, but they need to be bolstered, so that commu- 
nities ran bo guided through tlie maze of procedures involved in 
obtaining grants, loans, and other as^sistance. And a body which cQuld 
cut across agency lines ip working with rural areas would be well 
worth while — an overall co6rdinating unit whi(!h could examine total 
community needs and assist in their resolution on a package basis, Per- 
Jiaps the newlv formed Oklahoma State agency. Office of Community 
Anaii-s and Planning, which Governor Hall described an<lN^icli Dr. 
Etans referred to, could serve this role if it were properly au^ented 
and funded. 

Certainly it is vital to strengthen and encourage the presently estab- 
lished ()klahoma economic development districts, which the Governor 
al^o described, and such interstate agencies as the Ozark Regional 
Commissipn wliich can s6rve the purpose of fostering regional cooper- 
ation and sorting out the desirable projects from the undersirable 
projects at a more local level. 

As for specMfic problems encountered in southeastern Oklahoma, we 
and others were concerned perliap*^ as much as anything with the effect 
of our expan.sion program on the school sy.stem in this county. 

Since our j)aperniill, which is the largest investmient, would be 
located at Valliant, that school district under or^in^i^ljircumstances 
would have ivceived a disproportionate ad valorem -^tax advantage. 
I use the word "disproportionate'' advisedly, because it seemed likely 
that the niajonty of employees at the plant woritd choose not to live 
in Valliant, but instead in Idabel, Broken Bov^^ and other nearby, 
larger towns. 

Schools in those coniminntics would thns experience the impact of 
greatly expanded student bodies resulting from employment at Val- 
liant, but they would not receive any help from the nulls ad valorem 
tax. 

Seeking a soluticm to this problem, we turned to the Oklahoma 
publir trust law. Which (lovenior Hall mentioned. I might say if I 
had been sixth on this program, I would not have any speech left. 
The points I am making have been made before, but I hope at any 
rate they reinforce some of the points. 

The point of this Oklahoma public trust law was to provide tax- 
exempt bond financing of plants, land, and buildings, as well as ad 
valorem tax relief, as an inducement for industry to locate within 
the State. Wc turned to this law not to gain relief from ad valorem 
taxes nor to obtain tax-exempt bond financing, but rather to seek a 
more effective response to the needs of the communities in which we 
would be operating. 

Toward this end, we assisted in establishing th^ Southeastern Okla- 
homa Industries Authority, which as a duly authorized agency of 
the State of Oklahoma would be tax exempt. But at the same time, 
the authority, as owner of all new Weyerhaeuser facilities in Okla- 
homa and the land upon which these facilities are being built, would 
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receive from Weyerhaeuser annual rentals in an amount equal to or 
greater than t^e ad valorem taxes which normally would be paid to 
the county and school districts in which the facilities are located. 

The arfthority would in turn apply this rent to such public purposes 
as ad valorem taxes are normally directed. It need not, however, apply 
the rent^ in the same proportion nor to the same governmental entities 
as would be required of ad valoji^m taxes. Bather, they may be applied 
in the areas in the county of greatest need. 

I would emphasize again that trust authorities are normally estab- 
lished to administer rentals from facilities constructed through indus- 
trial development bond financing. But in our case, Weyerhaeuser Co» 
has turned over all the facilities to the Southeastern Oflaboma Indus- 
tries Authority, even though we are financing and const fucting the 
project in its entirety. 

I might mention as perspective reference here that in 1969 we paid 
25 percent of all the ad valorem taxes in the county at the time that 
our employees and their families made Mp about 8 percent of th^ 
population. Upon completion next year of our ne\\f facilities, we ex- - 
pect to number about 16 percent of the populatioil of the coimty in V 
-^ur employees and their families, and will be contjSbuting more than 
Ane-halt of the revenues in the county. 

/ 1 have gone into considerable detail on this point because I think 
/it is a little novel, but I feel that our experience m rej^MJio the school 
situation in southeastern Oklahoma is a pretty common one. Quite 
often an industry's facilities are located across school district or 
county lines from the community or communities in which its em- 
ployees live, thus unpacting one school district while the ad valorem 
taxes to another. We had faced a similar situation at one of our 
operations in North Carolina, where I was located for 6 or 7 years. 
^ It was a painful problem. 

Obviously, if optimum and equitable community development ia 
to result, guch situations must be corrected, and perhaps our use of the 
trust arrangement in Oklahoma may offer some insight into a possible 
solution. 

Another of our primary concerns in initiating our expansion pro- 

fram in McCurtain County dealt with the impending need for several 
undred new homes, a circumstance that could tax the resources of 
almost any predominantly rural area. 

We sought to partially meet this need by having a subsidiary. Quad- 
rant Corp.. undertake housing developments in Idabel, Broken Bow, 
and Wnght City. Quadrant^s personnel have worked closely with 
Federal agencies in arranging financing and setting up specifica- 
tions, and we have foimd them in the main to be well staffed and 
knowledgeable. 

However, rural housing programs of the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration have, in our expenfenpe, fallen somewhut ^ort in implemen- 
tation. They do not adequately recognize that housing doe3 not exist 
in a vacuum,^ but it is inextricably linked with general community 
^amenities which also must be considered in attracting and holding 
people in a community, * * . 

Moreover, Farmers Home Administration guidelines for appraisal 
of rural or smalltown bousing for subsidizea interest loan purposes 
discourage the installation of^air conditioning or partial carpeting,. 
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for example, HUD, on the other* hand, gives nonnal consideration 
to these factors iji making appraisals. These agencies can and do op- 
erate side by side in comlnumties under 10,000 which are not adjacent 
to a larger urban area. We have observed that their appraisals of the 
same house for section 235 loan interest subsidy purposes can 
differ as much as $1,500 to ^,000. ^ . 

We realize there are many factors that can contribute to this dif- 
ferential: The point discount and higher closing cost required by 
HUD, as an example. It is our experience, however, that the ^ecula- 
tive builder of houses for sale finds Farmers Home Administration 
loans are not v^ry appealing to buj^ers. If he, the builder, builds to^ 
^Tarmers Home Admmistration specifications, then the homes are not 
appealing to a substmitial segment of the market. 

This is a qupudary that we think a lot of people are caught in, in 
the single-family home market these days. 

^Belated housmg problems which we have experienced in southeast- 
em Oklahoma have been the absence of suitable rental housing, the 
hesitancy of private contractors to build on a speculative basis, and 
in determining what types of developments best suit the life style of 
prospective buyers. 

; A further concern was directed toward the adequacy of sewerage and 
water systems to cope with increased community usage. Although some 
progress has been made, there are still major problems. 

If impaction problems are to be moderated, early action in regard 
to Water and sewerage facilities is essential. The various Fed- 
eral assistance programs which are available should be made more 
responsive. , 

Again, it is the old chicken-or-egg problem. We were determined 
not to encourdge development of "rural slums," and agreed whole- 
heartedly with Federal re^latoi^ agencies that planned and adequate 
water and sewerage facilities, roads and streets, underground power- 
lines, green areas, and other amenities should be a part of the package* 
Unfortuifiately, these features add substantially to first costs and must 
be absorbed by the buyer whether he wants them or not. ^ 

What we are seeing, at least partially as a result of these costs and 
dela3rs, is a proliferation of clustered mobile homes which simply 
"hook on" to existing facilities or jerry-rig their own facilitiesjo less 
demanding specifications 5 thus the sharedf intent to do the j off right 
and conform to specifications set up to meet commendable long-range 
Federal lending agency requirements has produced relatively few new 
home occupancies, bu^/has resulted in a substantial number of trailer 
homes. These add little to the <^oimty and school district tax rolls 
and simply postpone the inevitable day 01 reckoning with water, sewer- 
age, and solid waste disposal problem^ in some of these communities. 

The small town of Wnght City wasunable'to obtain a f armers'home 
lo^ to install a modem water and sewerage ^stem sufficient in scope 
to allow for any growth cushion whatever, since it could not demon- 
strate financing of bonds on the basis Af existing iiouses and ca^ flow. 

To enable the community to meet its expectea needs, Weyerhaeuser 
Co. — ^from its own self-interest — is entering into a guarantors' agree- 
ment with Farmers Home Admini^rat^on, witH a contingent liability 
to the company in excess 6f $300,000. 
70-116— 71— pt. 6- — 1 



^vfS f financing support would ultimately have been 

available to Wrifjht City-after it had experienced population mowth 
and top late to meet the initial need. More latitude should be allowed 
by governmental agencies when considering matters of this nature. 
lx»»g-range.and coordinated plahning is essential 
4n"tfl^„ i * area where more flejcibihty would seem to be desirable is 
fLn,^i-L ^ ""^'^"2® financing hospital and other medical service 
tacilitiea In McCurtain County a new general hospital— for which 
• we wiU pro^de the land-ha, been in tie plannin| stag^ f^r some 

As I understand th» 8ituation,'a cost of $3.5 million is presentiv 
projected of which $433,000 woufd come as arrant from ilifi-Bu^n 
funds The remanider must be obtained througli private financing aSd 
Sedta^basr^ verr difficult for a La'll coLuTtrwith a 

fltaffiLTf hSliTf""^ °* problems of adequate 

statting of health dehvery facilities in rural areas. ^ 

Before concluding, 1 would like to touch on one other asnect of 
rural industrialization whit^h is understandably ^concern to^many 

s ream/r/" • ^'^l"' P°'l"ti«n%f rum! landsca^ 

streams, and air that^ previously existed in a relatively "pure" state 
at leastin t)opuIarc«nception. ^ ^ 

linnr/^*. '•'''■^7 fonsiderations in our derision to locate our Vul- 
liant facility m Oklahoma was the availability of State income tax 
credit provisions on investments in air and water pSion controls 
It was simply a matter of economics : we were committed by cXrnte 
Sh'ITiln- very latest technology aVailTble in 
^nEl ?" control devices, to make it one oi the worid's 

cleanest" pulp and paper mills. Controls we are in pi-ocess of install 
mg are rated at degrees of effectiveness ranging from a low 0T95 4 
f™T«n V °^ ^^-^ P"^''"*- ^^'7 %h!v efficien -but they 
Tilt mSaXri^^^^^^^^^ P°^"*- 

We have developed a good working relationship with the air and 
water pollution control commiasions of the State, and have fully co- 
operated with them in a number of studies on pre-start-up air and 
water quality parameters, in order to establish benchmarks wherebv 
our post-start-up performance can be evaluated. I make this statement 
because we expect to meet the same environmental standards as if we 
adiomed a major population center. 

■ I could argue about a point like that for a long time, but this is what 
we are doing. 

There are several problem areas which can result from rural indus- 
trial impaction that 1 have not touched on : transportation, recreation, 
needS; development of retail services, preemployment, or on-the-job 
training programs for specific jobs, and others. 

I would only say in, conclusion that, to one degree or another, we 
are working with various agencies in all of these areas. We will con- 
tinue to assist as we reasonably can because it is in our long-range best 
interests to do so. In onr judgment Federal and State governmental 
leaders should recognize that it is also in society's best interests to 
make it attractive f|r its citizens to live and work in small to^vns. At 
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this time, heavy Federal tipeiiding in U.S. cities Keenis only to have 
brought a greater roncentmtion of uniiereniployed or unemployable 
into already overcrowded and (*onfined arean. 

Thank you. We appreciate, the oppo'iliuuty^ Senator. 

Senator Hi mimirkv. Mr. lirown, I apologize for leaving the room 
for a small moment. 

Mr. fiiiowN. We uU have to ^o once in a while. 

Senator Humimiuey. Yea; mat was part of it. I had another obliga- 
tion as well. [Laughter.] But 1 J^ead your testimony and 1 want to 
commend you fii;^t of all oil not only saying the advantages of indus- 
trialization, but the problems that it posea. 

I think that is one of the areas where v^e tend to be a little weak in 
our cross-examination. We presume that sometimes a community is 
ready to absorb a major industrial entoTpriso when it is not, just as our 
great cities V7ere unprepared to abnorb the influx of population. They 
were not, and they ended up with very serious problems. 

I said last night that I thought one of the big problems that faces 
the rural community in the future was not only trying to modernize, 
but how to plan for the immigration that is coming into the rural com- 
munity, how to get ahead of the game, so to speak, rather than just 
trying to reliabilitate somthiiig that had run down, and I notjpe that 
you have cited here a number of factors which bear very careful 
examination. j . 

You put the question about, under normal conditions, something of 
the chicken -or-egg problems involved in rural industrialization. To at- 
tract industry, a community needs to possess the capahilitv of meeting 
certain basic needs. Quite often it simply cannot afford.tnese prior to 
industrialization. - ^ ji 

That is true of a number of communities. I think it can be also said 
that there are a number of rural communities that do have pretty 
good schools, that they have an infrastructure for it, that do have the 
begin^ingB of a hospital and medical syst^em, that do have the basic 
infrasturctlireof a water-system. " ' 

The fact is, however, that when you get any substantial amount of 
industry, these community services are sorely pressed. I am so filled 
with this because with this work of the committee, I have taken a much 
more active interest ii> my home State on these problems and Ijust 
met ()i week ago with the county seat, in the county where I live. They 
have been waiting for years to get a waterplant, water and sewage 
- plant, and they cannot wait any longer. I mean they are up to their 
ears in debt, but they had to do something if they were gomg to get 
some industry that wants to come there. 

We have the pollution control agency in my State that is ]ust crack- 
ing down real hard and we do not have any funds to help the \op^K 
communities meet the problem of waste, the disposal. So we are kind 
of caught between two hammers. 

This trust idea, this is the first time I have heard of this. 
Am J correct that what you have done is to take your fjacilities and 
put them, into a kind of an authority that is a tax-exempt authority, so 
to speak, and then you pay in lieu of taxes to that authority ? 
Mr. Brown. Yes, sir* " \ . i 

Senator Humphrey. That would be equal to the ad valorem, equal 
or more than the ad valorem tax ? 

. 
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hacuGer (jo. to the authority ° P^'" Woyor- 

small towns, vado3lS^ n^^'^^^y distribute between 

think we will do a mS, In^J f •1^}'"^'^ " ^''^^'^^ one, but I 
school distric va£ tT^Tm ^^'""'^ 
p.':c3, roughly HO iSeS oftlKw tax moZ" ^ ffi^ """P'"^ 

in allEi&^'ifc^^ I snent many year, 

be a wav to avoid thS "^^gS'^^ that and t said there must 

-hich we we. not 

need, and it, to L Wv S K ^o"'d serve the 

calls for. That is reallv whi^Tx^io 2^ . . taodern society 
today in l^al coverWen^ T JW^ down to. A lot of the problems 

and I praSlrr'Kc^va^^ ZbL^s -^r/^'"^™' 
late to the governmental strj^u^ PVohlemB just do not re- 

I notl^d the California State Supreme Court decided fiiiiin^ir,n- „* 
pubbc education was unconstitutional We have "2rio,,?3»^ 
about It out in our community. We have tL kL^ 
the richest people live whei^V hT the feShSfs XX 
to^s would really need the least education becauriK' We more 
of It at home and we have the poorest people whore wo hay/thl lowS 
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tax bane where the poorest people live where they need the best edu- 
cation, and it is in those areas, by the way, where the new industry 
does not go either. • 

The reason they do not go is because the industrialist says, well, 
there are not onoueh educated people around there and education is 
not eo^od. You have tried to overcome this with a device of what 
you might call payments in lieu of taxe%T 

Mr. Bbown. Yes. ' 

Senator Humphhey (continuing). Which we have used at the Fed- 
wal level sparingly. . - 

Mr. BnowN. I would say candidly under the law the authority could 
set that number Ut almost any number they chgse. We intend to be 
in Oklahoma a long time and we want to live with our neighbors, so 
we did our best to set this at wha^t we perceived to be the tax valu- 
ation in that'County based on that, and this has been^ run through the 
Governor's office and IRS and everybody else. 

Senator HtnviPHREY. Is this development primarily in one county? 
. Mr. Bbown". Yes, sir. 
, Senator IIuMPHHEY. So you at least have one jurisdiction of gov- 
eniment with which you can coordinate your activities ? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir* 

Senator HjJMPHREY. Senator Curtis. ^ . 

Senator Ctnms. Well, Mr. Br6wn, you gave a very fine statement. 
In view of the lateness of the hour, and we are running behind sched- 
ule, I will forego the temptation to ai^k some questions. 

Senator HuMPHEEY. Senator Bellmon ? ' • 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank Mr. Brown for 
cgpiing here and giving us the. benefit of the experiences he has had 
in connection with this development in southeastern Oklahoma. I 
think the thing that has happened there is the sort of thing we hope 
will happen in many, many^rural communities and hopefully we can 
get some guidance from their experience. 

I would like to ask him a couple of rather specifiAou^ions. 

As* I listened carefully to your testimony, I conHh gather that we ' 
in the Federal Grovemment seem to have a double standard as far as 
financiiig housing. HUD allows financing of a higher Quality type 
housing unit than does Farmers Itome Administration You- men- 
tioned here that • , . 

Mr. Brown. Senator, this is my understanding and I will say at. 
the outset, I am not ii housing expert. I ti'm not an exp^ with these 
agencies. Our real estate people tell* me this, and I believe both these 
agencies ar^ operating out of the same — ^you know^ against the same 
section 235 loan guarantee* fupds and interest subsidy pool. This is 
my understanding of it. . is 

I presume that the Farmers Home Administration over a period of 
years has said in effect these are farm homes, you** know, and -what the - 
heck, they do not need air-conditioning and they do not want car- 
peting and these sort'6f things. • ' 

I am pres uming that this has been the evolqtion of that state <n 
mind. HUb then in effect comes in, from an urban area and 
says in effect, well, g^e, those comforts ate sore of normal, and so here 
are these two types of situations, which' is interesting, to say thfe least, 
On basically the same dwelling, a house built exactly to the same 
specifications. 
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• * . . , ' ^ 

• ??n?tor HuMPHEEr. But the valuations could be— I was interested 

V> valuation that is made is different by the two agencies? 
Mr. linowN. I am told it could be as much on' houses that we are 
personally well-acquamtetf with, as much as $1,500 to $2,000 different 
appraisal on exactly the same dwelling because of different credit 
given- for different optional or nonessential features as judi^ed bv 
• the FHA. ' ' • J . 

Senator Beixmc^n. Mr. Brown, would it bp too much of an imposi- 
.tion to ask you to get one*=t)f your housing authorities, one of the 
people who worked on this problem,, to- give the committee a memo 
giving us particulars so that we might go into this matter in a little 
more depth ? • 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. <^ 

Senator Bejulmon. I do not wish to push vou on the matter since 
you did not work with it pe^-sonally, but it seems to me here is an 
area where the Government ought to have a single policy since the 
money all comes out of the Federal Treasury. 

Also, I gather from what you said here that there seems to be a 
deficiency that the authority of the Farmers Home Administration has 
to provide communitv facilities that an expanding area may need 
when these houses Jire built. Did I misunderstand ? 
, Mr. Browx. This may have been ovei-stated. Senator. 
What I meant t6 say, and possibly did not say well, is th^it between 
these t\to agencies, and I bui obviously not trying to start anything 
between these two agencies because they are botll doing a lot of real 
, good woric; Farmers Home, as I hear it from our people, has had 
, some fuilds and this has been a great help, just the fact that agency 
has som(i funds, as fac^as water and sewage and homes. 

WiJT>. as I see it^ is more sensitive to or more sympatlietic to the 
fact that a community needs some amenities, you know. To my knowl- 
*, ecj^e, none of the communities we are talkinja: about have made appli- 
.cation for it because they have not figured but how to do it yet, but 
they are— ^JIUD seems to be more sensitive to, you might say, other 
things in life, such as playgrounds a»d this type <5f thing. 
Senator Beixmon. S6 here again there is a double standard ? 
Mr. Brown. Possibly^ 

• Senator Bellman. Could you have this matter covered also in any 
^ memo you may have prepared ? 

Mr* IBrown. Yes, sir. 
, Senator Bbllmon. I think we ought to find out why it is that our 
programs seem to be more fruitful as they apply to rural areas than 
as they apply to the urban centers* 

Also, I. notice on page 7 of your testimony you mention a need for 
some system to guide rural leaders, rural communities through the 
maze of procedures involved in obtaining grants, loans, and other as- 
sistance^ and that ^here needs to be someoody which wOuld cut across 
ajgency lines in forking with rural areas in situations such you have. 
' Now,, could you tell us a little mor^^ specifically what you have in 
mind ? ^ " , 

Mr. Brown. I understand that under circular A-95, 1 believe it is, 
of the Federal budget group^ that the State of Oklahoma, along with 
others, was asked to set up a clearing house at the State level through 
which would flow requests ferom individual commimities or people or ' 
agencies within a State through that State before it went to the Fie'd- 
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/eral Gov^nunent, to make sure that this complied with the State air ^ 
and water qjiality rules, that it complkd witji the plana w^iich the 
State mjght have for some orderly development of the Stp.te; 
to see that they complied with an v other State rules or regalactions 
which ithe Fe>i6ral Government might not Be that well-acquainted with. , 
' And this in -Oklahoma I believe is caUeil the Office of Community 
' Affairs Pli\nning. / ' ' . ' * , 

« X liave heard c|ulte a speech on this subject^ It ^sounded real good 
j^d-I thinjk if that function were used hot just as a screen to hold back 
\ requests, but also as a c'oordincaotor between ^^ople like EDA and HUD 
\ andr Farmers Home and FHA, and anybody else that is passing out the 
• . possibility of loans or grants^ Hill-Burton or whatever else, | think 
this could be a^^lfully helpful to these little tovais. - 
You know, think of the mayor.^ He has U jcfb making, a living and 
* * - he spends a couple.pf nights a %eek working on city problenis and he 

• does not have anj' professional help. He does not have the time and 
, , somebody* 6ays> well, you, have to see this agency. When is he going 
^ to do it? He has a^livuig to make. And that agenoy says, we caut^ke 

you this far and then you have to eo sep'this'^one and then <they send 
" you back and it gets to be--^I l\ave been throiigh this-r-a real cat-and-- 
' mouse game almost, though not intentionally,.! ^hink. It just come§ 
*out fliat way. * \ 

J- am saying that 4ihese econotnitJ districts that you are acquainted ' 

♦ , with, H^nry — can serve a real good role there if they are used this way, 

and I. think the State agencies. State office&--the papers have to go 
through, them anyway under the Federal Government rules as we 
, uhderatand it', so^ince they are going to be seeing all these papers and 
I pushing them forward and backward, why not ci^rry that one step 
forward and say, okay, how about you bemg quite helpful to these 
• little towns, too? I do not know if this fits better in that role than the 
State extension service that Dr. Evans talked about. I cannot answer 
, . thg,t. 

L t am just saying somebody, could serve a role that is not being played 
f . and it should not always have to be some professional consultant who 
cdmes in and tdkes a big bite and then says, well, you know, to get my 
\\ 7 ^percent I have tq have a big job out of it, and I question wHy we have 
\ tb do it the way w e are doing it. 

\\ V senator Belijmcok. Mr. Chairman, I realize we are behind time and 
\ I >will not ask jany further -questions. I may, if it is a^eeable, Mr. 
\ Brotvn, write y\u a letter and pose scttne additional inquiries. 

Senator Httmphret. I hope you shall, because the testimony was $o 
f&led with thought-provoking statements,, very helpful. We are verj^ 
^ I grateful to you. . , ^ 

t\ By tjie way, I want the record to show that all testinnony that is;not 
given orally is, of course, incorporated as part^f pur testimony here. 
' 1 Applause. J - . , '. " 

Mr. Lee, the first thing we want to do is^hank you for making us 
' honorary mavors of Boley, Okla. You do sort of humiliate both Seila- 
tor Curtis anH myself when you make us minority members. You mdde 
^ Senator Bellmon an honorary member earlier to'd he has seniority. 
I trust this card will give us free traffic- violations and a |ew other 
' o things when we come to Boley. 



My best to you and convey my thanks, will you, to the mayor, and 
evill look forward to visiting you one day. t 
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STATEMEHT'OP MAUIIICE lEE, PEESIDENT, tEETAC 
IHANTrFACTmiSQ CO., BOlEY, OKLA. 

Mr. Lee. I certainly will, Senator. 
»AA ^hich outranks which. I do not know whether to 

address ^ou as Hon. mayor-Senator, or Senator-mivyor. 
mayoT*''" ™' I will tell you, I had more fun beiV 

Mr. tEE Senators Humphrey, Curtis, Representative Cumk in the 
interests of .brevify I am |oing to tiy to corfdense thfi testimony as 
-much as possible. ^ 

fno?''^^ let me say T am indeed honored by ymir invitation to give 
testimony to you today. My testimony to you will be about LEEFAC 
and a town called Boley. It consists of facts, studies, history and obser- 
vations on the development of a small black rqial town which was all 
but dead. Today, through tremendous efforts of its citizens and many 
other private, local, State and Federal organizations, this town is alive 
and Its pulse IS strong. It breathes the heady breatli of a nonpolluted 
noncongested environment. Why^ Because many people cared, and 
tliev cared because, it is my belief, that development of towns such as 
Boley all over the United States of America prt)vidps the immediate 
answers to many of the problems whidi face us today caused by over- 
population, and j-ou all know what those are. 

I do not mean to imply that these problems will go away and dis- 
appear overnight and all the programs that are presently geared to 
solving these problems should be abandoned. T am sajnnT that a lot 
of the problems which exist in the cities today resulted from the iriigra- • 
tion of people from rural areas during the depression years to now. 
Movement back or cesskfcion of this movement will alleviate these 
problems w.hile we learn better methods of coping with these prob- 
lems. Certainly as the rural afeas develop, these methods will have to - 
be applied to prevent the same problems, that is, of pollution, over- 
population, which now exist in cities. ' 

A TOWN CALLED BOLEY (HISTORY) 
e ' " 

Boley's history parallels that of the old West. It was incorporated 
as Boley Indian Territory in 1904. The organizers freedmen of the 
Creek Indian, dreamed of a great future for the town. There wag one 
big difterence; that is, Boley was founded as a haven for the de- 
pressed blacks. It met with great favor with them and they chose to 
settle, purchase property, build homes, schools, churches, and busi- 
nesses. The population mushroomed and thrived until it reached an 
all-tmfie figure of 2,500, which is almost as big as,Minden now, I be- 
heve. Senator, in the incorporated limits, and twice this figure in the 
Boley trade area. 

Boley boastfed two banks, thr66 cotton gins, alDrick factory, a neck- 
ware factory, a broom factory, a college and a carbonated drink plant 
B61ey s population declined severely during the 1930 depression and 
the 1940 war years. 

The^e events affected Boley the same 'as they did many other com- 
munities all over the Nation. A combination of the demise of the small . 
farmer caused by collapse^of the cotton economv, and the attraction of 
the higher wages paid by the larger metropolitan and the highly in- 
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dustrialized ar^as caused Boley's population to shift to larger cities 
in the North, east coast, and the west coast. Boley barely held its own 
in the lOSO's and the population hit a new low in the 1960's. 

Through an unofficial census tiUcen by the B.oley Chamber of Com? 
merce^n 1965, it was determined that Boley had a population of 47& 
people. This was Boley at its low point, which was some short 13 years 
ago. Wo had handcrank telephones, we had wood, propane and butane 
OTSt^nis with exorbitant gas cost, no paved roads, no sewers, a dilapi- 
<iated water system from which you were lucky to get water 2 hours 
a day during the hot summer months when you needed it most, no 
employment otiber than the school system and the State <schools for 

bOTS. ^ 

tlnemployment rates ran as high as 60 percent. The people had to go * 
from Boley, commute to Oklahoma City, some 60 miles away. The 
median income was roughly aroimd $1,300 per family, Eighty-three^ 
percent of the housing imits were substandard and deficient. 

These are the statistics of a town in a gripping heart attack, but it 
is more like a town after a gripping heart attads; 

THE ROAD BACK 

The Boley Chamber of Commerce was reorganized and the citizens 
of Boley rallied around this organization for its leadership. 

As a town, we felt <ihat in order to bring the town to life we had to 
provide the basic necessities, such as inexpensive sources of fuel, elec- 
tricity, water, fend good communications. Though, the diligent work 
of the citizens of Boley and many other private, State and Federal 
orgtmizations over 13 years, the following resulted ^Incidentally, we 
do now have direct dialing as of this year; National gas fuel in- 
stallation, which has lowered the fuel cost considerably; payed mam 
street and school roads; school system second to none ; water improve- 
ment and sewer system; improved street lighting; modem housing 
project, and, expanded industry. 

We felt that the above had to be done before we cpuld even hope to 
bring in industry from the outside or create one of our own from the 
in^oe. After these improvements, the problem became how to stabilize 
outflow of our talent. The answer Was to provide jobs. 

Our agribusiness had undergone a chan^ from cotton to cattle. 
Where 80 to 160 acres once supported a family of eight it now takes 
1,000 acres to support a family of six. This is based on the formula of 
3 acres to support one cow. Of course, this is a generalization, but it 
quickly told us we needed industry of some sort which could provide 
nlany jobs per acre to help absorb those^'whom the farms could not 
support. For. using the aoove fprmula and the fact that less than 
23,000 acres lies in Boley trade area, only 23 families could live in the 
domfort and style of the 1970's. 

iiBEFAC, mc, ^ 

, The formation of LeeFac, Inc,, was exorably intertwined with the 
efforts to halt the decaj of the town of Boley, M, Lee Manufactur- 
ing Co. was founded in 1961 to manufacture a new unique barbecue 
r^nnit when M. W. Lee, Sr., operator of a small appliance store invented 
a new process of barbecuing meat. This process was developed from 
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his idea by placing a!i electric sldllet into a i)ressure cooker along with 
wood and rtieat and placing this into this unit. The wood then placed 
on the skillet charred and created a srnoke. Then tlie pressure forced 
the hickory flavor all through the meat. It gives a flavor of thfe old-* 
fashioned pit. 

M. W. I^e, Sr., has been granted several patents on his invention. 

Shortly after staiting the company, my brother, and we have i*eit- 
erated the point that people go where jobs are, but sometimes we 
have to go back and create jobs in order to hold the talent and the 
young people in the town, and I would like to<;harge, and I am. sure 
that many of you students will go back to your hometowns and help 
alleviate the conditions-^which you find there rather than going out to 
the golden promises held in the cities for more pay. And I think the 
golden promise will be in the rural towns because of people like the 
Senators her<i who are interested in rural development. 

In 1968, the cooker was becoming nationally known as a result of the 
advertising in national trade journals and appearing in the national 
restaurant shows several times. 

At thi.^ time, the Ix^es derided to concentrate their efforts on chain 
restaurants. In a demonstration to- Bonanza International, a chain of 
steakhou.'^es, the officers of the company were so inipres.sod with tlie 
Smokaroma units^ they wanted exclusive rights to it. I^onanza acquired 
I^ee (V). One of the provisions of the acquisition was tJiat the manu- 
facturing operation remain in BoIqv. So Bonanza agreed to this, and 
in this way we are able to enlist the active as.sistj^nce of a sub.stantial 
corporation on our war on poverty. / 

A few months after the merger, it became ap]()arent that we could 
produce more cookers than Bonanza could use, so in order to utilize 
the othej talents in this company, l^onanza d(H^ided to build furniture 
for their stores. A factory was necessary ..They enlisted tlie help of 
Okfuskee County Inchi.strial P'oiindatioii by getting them to finance 
a $150,000 bond issue. This was later increased to $175,000. 

The Oklahoma Indu.^trial P'iiiance Co. also kicked in another $37,400 
for fixed commitments, bringing the total commitment up to $212,5p0, 
with which we were able to build a new building and equip it for furni- 
ture manufacture, . 

With the new plant in sight, attention turned to supply a labor force 
for the company's expansion to furniture manufacturing. The State 
of Oklahoma stepped forward to provide a training program at Okla- 
homa State Tech in Okmulgee, Okhu The Federal Government also 
granted an OJT program coupled with the State program. 

The Oklahoma State Km])loyment Service also tested the applicants 
and aided in selecting the best qualified for millmen and furniture up- 
liolsterers. To school, these trainees did remarkably well. One instructor 
remarked upon the completion of the 16-week course, "Most of them 
(lid l)eher than some students who have taken the 2-year course." One 
of the most gratifying results is that of 1.") hard-core unemployed, 
many of them young adults — and almost everyone in Boley is a hard- 
core unemployed — many of them adults who had never heid a regular 
job, and only rfne dropped out of (he training program. 

Early in 1970, because of tight money and tli^ change in Bonanza 
International management, it was decided, ^\th regret, that M. W. I^ee 
Manufacturing Co.^ operations should be ghut down. The new furni- 
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ture operation had not had time to develop marliets to keep afloatj 
and since the cooker liad been taken off the market, we were Jimd of 
■ left high and diT, , 

However, at this time, the Government began to focus its attention 
on 8(a) contracts, with emphasis on supplying these contracts to- 
minority companies. LeeFac, Inc., was organized to secure both an 
8(a) contract and certain assets of the M. W. Lee Manufacturing Co. 
In its organization, the Lee brothers combined with tw-o^ther stock- 
holders UCC Venture Corp. and Phillips Industrial Finance Oo. 
These are two minority dntei-prise small business investment corpora- 
tions sponsored by University Computing -Co. of DaUds and PhUlips 
Petroleum Co. of Bartlesville. Thev helped to provide equity capital, 
and they, along with the Small Busmess Administration, also provided 
loans to provide the other working capital. . 

In October 1970, LeeFac did acquire that 8(a) contract for manu- 
facturing lo,G()0 household crates over a period of 1 year. It was the 
lar"e.st contract of this size that was ever granted by the General 
Services xVdminist ration. LeeFac, Inc., acquired M. \\. I^e Miuiu- 
facturing Co. and moved into its recently completed pUnt and began 
production of tliese boxes. i. ■ " 

The company, pleased with the past performance of its trainees, 
applied and received additional training from the Oklahoma btate 
Department of Vocational and Teclmical Education. It also received 
adcfitional training help through the National Alliance of Business- 
men in the form of a Jobs 70 program. There were 10 trainees enrolled 
in this progrnm. , , 

As a result of the quality of this product that these employees pro- . 
duced, I^Fac, Inc., has been put on a quality assurance progrnm. I his 
makes it nnneressary for Federal inspection of each shipment, wliich 
was done initially. It was reported by General Services Administration 
that it believed -that I^eFac was the first 8(a) contractor ever to 
be placed on this program. LeeFac, Inc., has a perfect record in ita 
performance of the contract. It has. proven that it can produca a 
quality product. It has proven it can do it ih quantities, and it has 
proven it can -deliver the product on schedule. It has also nriet tUl its 
financial obligations with its suppliers and lending agencies, ihus, 
TveeFab, Inc., has established an enviable credit rating of prompt and 
discounting. ' 

KCONOMIC IMPACT ON THE COMMUNITY 

T^eFac, Inc., now employs .^5 people in the county. It contributes 
directly in pavroll approximately $1.50,000 per year. This,- coupled 
with the other'improvements, have made a tremendous change in the 
community. Some of the cold statistics are: The unemployment rate in 
1965 was ^0 percent, now about 20 percent; the median income, !M,SOO. 
now about $2,300, or roughly about 80 percent up; and substandard 
housing is down to 50 percent. , , . i. t „ 

Now7 these are the cold statistics, but translated into human values, 
we see new cars, new homes, Wliere there was despair and resignation, 
we now see hope and faith and enthusiasm, and a diilerence m the 
spirit of the town and the people themselves. 

W, while these figiires show a dri^matic increase, thev are stiU 
wav below the State and the national norms and must bewibstantiany 
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sufficiency We still need alJeJt dtWfS^^ 

ments^ ' '^'"^ rejected by these consWVatiVe measuTe 

It was noted with interest in the Augfust 28 issue of Busmess Wp«k 
^d worker to a pos.t.on w^-re he maHs a poor super" S I new svs 

cZ"l S"on whoTr*'*"*^^ called^the^assessrEont centers I^X 
I ^ X J ""^^ coUe^ training and never worked in an 

?tr A Krtlpnf ri^' S.iddle-management super" 

M^^bo ^^P'*'^™*'"* of. I^abor project was cited whore a group of 250 

S?and'thei"Durthtn """"^ P"* ^^""""^'^ conventi^hal^writt^n 
cests and then put through an assessment center. The conventional test 

tndltKrpMS^ ""'^ p--"* 

ou'r reSe^t^ifTeo";^^^ of Assessment Center to 

red?ane TK«^«W K° a'^^^TIII ^"^ assistance to cht 

in waftl J r fr ^^i^J" ^"T^^ "^"^ t™« consumed 

m wait,ing for the fulfillment often makes a man despair of helo 

fe cS J^'' ^^'P ^^^^''^ *° ^° anfgood by t£ 

th^T^' '""'J^y "^"^^ ^° ""^^^ available fo smaller towns in 

L l ^r"*^"^""' '^'^y h^"' ^"""^ things like that. There 
seems to be plenty pf money available foy housing tad this sort of • 
thinj^but none for city complexes. •?» sort oi 

/^i"^ more benefits, and=I thirik this has alreadv been cov- 
^u- made to businesses to encourage them t§ locate in rural 
areas One thing that we have found is that our insurance Vates are 
terrifically high because of— well, our town is not able to'afford ade- 

^l?K;t?i^T'Pli!®"* .^""^ '^'"^ CJa^s 10, which is the highest' rate 
or highest class there IS. » • 



Sixth, more ou^ 8(a). Since the bulk of government business is 
not let by competitive Bidding, but is negotiated and is on a cost-plus 
basis, it is recommended that the prime contractor bo required to set 
tisi4e a percentage of this business to 8(a) contractors. / 

Seventh, better methods^of communications to make known to an 
8(i) contractor or potential 8(a) contractor information regarding 
&(a) set-aside contracts. / . 

One other thing, and I did not ii^clude this in my written testimony. 
I had not presented it to you. Senator Bellmon, because this informa-^ 
tioh just came to me this morning, and I would like to read it This is 
in regard to our attempt to — well, first, to renew our existing contract 
and then, second, after we Were told we coulcf not renew it, to try for 
other contractors, and we had written our local SBA oflSce and then one 
of our directors wrote the regional office in Dallas and this informa- 
tion was called back to me toaay, so I do not have a copy of th^ letter 
really, but this is a direct quotation of a letter* from SBA to our direc- 
tor, which was Walter Durham of VCC Venture Corp. iij Dallas. 

I Despite continued efforts, we have been unable to locate soltoble requirements 
for on additional contract for LceFac. Our national office has been unable to ob- 
tain the kind of cooperation from the procuring agency which is essential to the 
8(a) program. Wo have actually done harm to gome businesses in that, foUow- 
ing an Initial contract, foUow-np support wjas not available. This resnlted in the 
^financial ruin to those whom wo were attempting to assist. 

My recommendation No. 8 is in regard to this statement. I think it is 
a sad thing that agencies cannot cooperate. I thin^ this program, this 
8(a) program^ coiud be a terrific program as applied not only to small 
towns, but to minority contractors all over the United States in larger 
metropolitan areas as it is being done now. But I would like to see the 
program investigated and some method of eliminating petty jealous- 
ies or interagency rivalry, or whatever exists. ' 

I do not know what tne cause is. I know that we have not been suc- 
cessful in renegotiating another contract* 

I think the basic aim of the 8(a) program is good. I think it needs to 
be kept and expanded. I think that the MESBIC concept is good and 
needs to be kept and expanded. In general, I think that all the pro- 
grams that you have for rural devek>pment and your present agenoy 
programs should be kept 

I think if these recommendations are accepted and applied to these 
existing prop'ams, then they would be made mudi better. 

That concludes my testimony. 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you very much, Mr« Lee. 

Mr. Lee, I want you to know that we will take this part of the testis 
mony that relates to the 8(a) contract, your problems^ and I am going 
to ask the Senate Small Business Committee to look into it, if it is 
agreeable with my colleagues here, because it is a matter that falls di* 
rectlv imder their jurisdiction and they have staff that can give it per- 
sonal attention. 

I 'would suggest further that you mi^t want to write a letter to the 
Senate Select Conamittee on Small Busmess, United States Senate just 
se^d it to them, and you can send a copy of your letter to Senator Bell- 
mon and the Congressman, and I am sure there will be a follow-up 
on it. They have the professional staff that can really dig into this ana 
I am familiar very much with what you are talking ahout. . 
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I have a very personal friend in Minneapolis, Mr. Tom Tipton, 
that works in this field and has be(?n a great/ help to a number of 
flie black enterprises, and it is very imponant/that we follow up. To 
cet a start on tnese things and then pull the/rug out is terribly dis- 
neartening, and may I say a great waste tp/tho gpverninont as well 
as to those that are the investors. It is a IWr that way. It needs to. 

followed. We will help on that. 

I want to thank you for your recommendations. I particularly ap- 
preciate your candor on the recommendations about the numoer — 
about black technicians and field representatives. I do not think that 
many of us are willing to appreciate the fact that what you have said 
is true, that a number of people in the black community just do not 
feel they get a fair shake at the dice, and they need people tliat can 
work with thom. Wliether that is true or not, you know, in m>iny 
things it Ls not what is true that counts, it is what people think is 
true. And I would hope that we could press for this and get some 
results on it. 

You will have our cooperation on it^Ljijipreciate your testimony. 
iSenator Curtis? " \ 

Senator CunTis. I would like to askAou if the activity that resulted 
from the invention, Smokarama, if )friere had not been a sale of that 
to this outside concern, do you think that the jprospects for it to have 
continued as a manufacturing concern would nave been good, or was 
it somethingthat was going to go out anyway ? 

Mr. Lee. \Vg11, I guess I will answer your question backwards. 

Number one, it 19 not out. We are redeveloping the markets that 
we had. There is no question about it. We ,wduld have been further 
along with that particular item. However, we are able to employ 
more people at the present time with the ftimiture enterprise, too, 
which gives us an expanded, more diversified industry, and — well, I 
think the two can be developed right along. 

Senator Cuims. In other words, the sale to the outside group was 
beneficial ? ^ 

Mr. Lee. It was over-all beneficial. While it was harmful maybe to 
the cooker production, it was beneficial as far as the' community and 
the — well, LeeFac in general as far as the ftimiture end of it is 
concerned. 

Senator Cuims. That is all. 

Senator Humphret. Senator Bellmon ? 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank Mr. I^e for 
taking time out to come and offer nis testimony and I would like to 
ask— I believe you said you have 36 employees. 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bellmon. And these are generally breadwinners. How 
many people do you suppose are supported by your payroll ? 

Mr. Lee. Well, just a regular rule-of -thumb, I wonla say four times 
35. However, there are some husband-and-wife teams in our organi- 
zation. Just guessing, and off the top of my head, I would say direct 
families, over 100, 

Senator Bellmon: Now, these are 100 people who have stayed in 
Boley and in Okfuskee County because you hgve a job available for 
them, is this true? 

Mr. Lee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bellmon. And if it were not for LeeFac, where would they 
probably be now? 
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Mr. liEE. Well, they wotil^l probably— a gre^it bulk of tBgm, if they— 
and many of them have stayfed there — ^would be on some lorm of gov- 
ernmental assistance, welfare Some of t^hem have been c^muting or 
were commuting to Oklahoma City for a job, that is, back and forth, 
while trying to work a f arm^job at the same time. I would say the 
majority of them would be pn some sort of assistance. \ 

senator Beixbion. So your plant located in Boley is having the ef- 
fect, then, of saving the taxpayers a substantial amount of money and 
reducinjg congestion in your territory. Is that your condumon? 

Mr. 1^. Yes^ sir. v V • i 

. Senator Bellmon. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the fajrlj 
feeble efforts that the Federal Government has put forth to fcelp this 
small new company get off the {jrouhd is being very richly paid 
through the contributions the plan is making and I feel we should pay 
particular attention to the recSommendations made so that oIKher plants 
may be' able to do the same in other areas. . I 

I thank Mr. Lee for his testimony. 

Mr. Lee. Thank you, Senatpr. . 

Senator Huisiphrey. Congressman, do you want to malce any 
statement? * « v 

You can rest assured that we will look into the problem thAt you 
have outlined for us and* we thank you very much for your ifecom- 
mendations. ^ * r, 

Mr. Le£. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. \ 

Senator Humphkey. Thank you, Mr. Lee. 
" (Applause.) ^ , , t i * 

We are veiy happy to have you here, Mr. Graham, and I want to 
thank you not only for coming, but for your patience. ^ 1 

SlATEMENT OF ElMEE GRAHAM, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARi), 
GRAHAM DRILLING CO., TEMPLE, OKLA. \\ 



Mr. Graham. Thank you. ^ j. v u j l ,c 

Senator Humphrey. Mr. Graham, is chairman of the board ^^pi 
Graham DrilRng Co., Temple, Okla. \\ 
Where is Temple? ^ , t i. viL 

Mr. Graham. In the soutkv?estem part down around Lawton. im 



Senator Humphrey. Yes, indeed. How do you get along with tho^^ 
3lks down in the southeastern part ? , ^ i. ^ li 

Mr.' Graham. We get along with them pretty good. In lact, ou)f( 
3unty now is over in Cong^ssman Carl Albert s district. \\ 
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remember Lawton? , . . . , ..i .i 

county now is over in Cong^ssman Carl Albert's aistnct. |1 
Senat^ff Hotiphbey. We had a wonderful visit in Carl Albert s aisA 
trict in lifcAlester. Happy to have you here. ' ^ \ 

Mr. Graham. I know y6u gentlemen are runnmg late and ii I may, 
I will just maybe talk about some of the things that are ri^t down ip j 
my district, my area. 

Chairman Humphrey and members of the Rural Developnhent Com- 
mittee, welcome to the heartland of rural America. I live m one of 
those counties that Dr. Evans was talking about, one of 
counties that lost population. In fact, our count is about 
size it was in 1940, to us, and I guess all Oklahomans are honestly 
interested in rural America. If the Government really wanted to^ 
why does not the Federal Government decentralize some of its actm^ 
ties out of the congest^ sea coast area? 

G3 
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Now, you are in a State today that has the largest Indian population 
m the Nation. WKy could we not have the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 

Senator HuMPHiiEy. By God, I am for you 100 percent. They ought 
to g^t that out of Washingt<m now. 

.Mr, GiLVHAM. I would like to go into that a little bit later if I may. 
But you are in a State also that last year had $1.2 billion in farming 
income, second in the number of cattle, second in hard red winter 
wheat, and there could be some of the Depail^nent of Agriculture 
moved to Oklahoma. We would appreciate any of them ; Department 
of Interior. 

Senator IIum»iruEy. Do not take it all now. 

[Laughter.] ' 

Mr. Graham. J ust any part of it. 

Senatpr HuMPHREr^ Carl Curtis just kicked me under the table. 
[Laughter.] W t 

Senator Curtis. Can we pick out what we send ? 

Mr. Graham. We would be proud to have any of it. 

Senator Cinms. We have some in Washington who would be fflad 
to be nd of it. ^ ^ ^ 

Mr. Graham. Now, our VoTfoch schools are good and I wish "Ve 
had one in the little county I Kve in, but I think we should think 
about maybe teaching some' of these trades in high school so our 
people could learn this skill and by the time they graduate they coiild 
partiCTp&^e. Not all our boys and girls are college material and just 
because ^ey are not is no sign that they are not good people. Thev 
would make good citizens if given a little help. ^ ^ • ^ 

I think we have put too much emphasis on education and not enough 
on Hard work. You take also in^thes© small counties, we have no 
domestic help, no practical nurses. Why not set up a school that would 
. ^Triu®^®. people how to do domestic work, practical nursing, cook- 
ing if ihis is looked upon as downgraded work at this time. 

Let these people grt^duate with some prestige and Ifet them be paid 
a suracient income. ^ 

Within the county itself, it would employ 2 percent of the people 
ana this 2 percent could come off the welfare rolla 

Our late Senator Bob Kerr, you know, he had great vision and one 
ot them was water, and we have a lot of water in eastern Oklahoma. 
W^have enough water for the whole State, of Oklahoma; if this water 
was pipelined or canaled over to western dklahoma it would increase 
the population m western Oklahoma several times. 

Oui- farm income, as I mentioned a while ago, was $1.2 billion last 
vear and this is twice what it was in 19^7. Yet our net income was 
less during this inflationary tin^e and land has gon6 up about fpur 
times, and this was due to outside money, and when you put the pencil 
to what the old farmer made percentagewise, you probabhr would have 
to put a decimal point before vou put a figuFe down. 

As to our small farms, I think on those the Government should en- 
courage industnal movements into small areas, on account of the 
• small farmers, the margin farmers. In that way he could devote enouch 
ot his time, or his wife worldng in the factory, and he could have time 
enough left to do this farmmg, and this would encourage the people 
to move from the city back to the farm. o 
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fying the rural towns, it is i 
you used a yardstick on this, 
cities in Oklahoma, Ijjiwton, 



All the peoph* I have visited with that I know that are liyin*; in 
the city now that used to live iji the rui'ul aicas, and. a lot of tlufiu 
that live in rhe citv, seenj to haw one thin^ in mind, they wouM like . 
to move back to where they <'oidd work and have a small farm. They 
always make this statement. , 

I do not know how many! of tlicm would leally hack it up, hut it 
leeiiisthat this is what every liody would like to have. 
You know, alitlost every tune yon see some different groups identi- 

; — 1 ^ Usually 2,:)()() to :)^)^m population.AVhen 

in the upper jrroup we just cx(»lnde three 
Oklahoma City, and Tulsa, hut m iVie 
lower group we exclude 500 towns in Oklalioma. and this is wluM'e 
we have lost the j)opulation, because I know: I live in one of them, the 
towns under 2,500 people. They are the towns that ar^hurtin^r tlie 
jiiost. I 

I think we should encourap^e tliese (*ounties to ^et togetlier and have 
<)ne industrial site for the whole county. There is no use n one little 
old town in one ai*ea of the county bucking another one. and if the 
(iovernment would just run interference, say, even with the 500 For- 
tune buf?inesses in the United States, the big ones, the plants, if they 
would «nin interference with these little counties and try to locate 
tliese plants within them, we could get some plants. They have a way 
of doing the: e things and thef could sure encourage it. 

Gentlemen, I think thtit about covers everything but maybe the — 
I might get back to the risk problem. . 

I have sevei-al banks and I do not believe that I have an SBA loan 
that we -have a payment on that is lagging, and this is only 25-75 
percent, and if we go too lieavv we get criticized by the banking de- 
partments. So if weMiad--if this could be set up- in these small towns, 
A little bit more risk on a 10-90 basis, where the bank could participate 
a little bit more, if the bank is just taking 10 percent, we would not 
be criticized as much and we could take a whole lot more risk. 

Getting back to this Indian Department again, I would like to give 
you a little example just how far we are from Washington, and we 
are not very far either, but I live in a county where we have 50,000 
acres of Indian land. All the rest of the landowners pay their portion 
of the taxes, keep up the local gtivernnient and the schools. I have 
never heard one fandowner ever complain. But every time we have a 
community project, such as rural water district, and/that is i\ good 
one, or aif upstream control where the farmers participate at $2 an 
acre, and we cannot locate the Indian or the land is ti|*d up in estate 
or :V2 h^irs, or tied up in the U.S. Supreme Court, tl^e project after a 
few months just, dies and the county die^ a little bit ri^ht along with it. 

We go to the Bureau of Indian Affairs and they say their hands are 
tied. We have a small — we have a house in a small town. The Indian 
lives ill it "until it is not fit to live in. lie moves outl The town con- 
demns the house. 'WTiat does it do? It sits there. The Department says 
it caimot touch it. ' 
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1 know one of the ma^^i honu^D^ in houthwet>UM n (Oklahoma, thcie has 
Imm an Indian hou^e ri^ht ne^t to it for 10 yearo. It has bBen con- 
denined. It huH hcon vacant. WihlcatB and vanninta, grai^'khce to 
uaifet hi^h. Tlu^ town cannot touch it and the Indian Department will 
not do anythinf' about it btH-auj^i- tl^ey hay tlic Supreme Court has not 
Bet t led w ho t he lieii-H are yet. 

1 do not think there im any Eente in tliat. There ought to be a way 
bome way that tlie Bureau of Indian Affairs can handle these things 
because it just makes these community projects die. Aiid I do n,ot mean 
to be picking on any part of the government because I know — I have 
had a Jot oi experience with the FDIC ai|d the banlcing department 
and tliey are run in district and they do A good job and I think it is 
because they hire responsible people, and miey put responsibilities on 
their shouldei-s, but they do a good job, the jiistnct men. * 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you, Mr. Qraham. I do not have any 
immediate response to your proposition o^ proposal. I do believe that 
tlie decentralization of goverii^it*ia,^^^fapfities — ^in fact, this is one of 
the things that is mandated in congjpessional statute, that the agencies • 
of government are to consider in^the location of new facilities the 
whole question of rural development; and the dispersal of facilities 
into rural areas. 

There is a con.^tant tendency to keep these agencies in Washington. 
I think it is because we are still thinking that we do not have closed 
circuit television, computers, electronic means of communication. 
There is no need at all of having a lot of tliese government depart- 
ments in Washington, absolutely none at all. 

We moved the social security offices to Haltimore. It did not hurt it 
a bit. Some of the Federal (jovernment insurance programs, veterans, 
are spnt^ad around the country and work very well. S"o reason at all 
we could not do that. 

I want to thank you very much. 

Senator Cuitis ^ 

Senator Curtis. You have given us a very fine statement. I shall 
not take time for any questions. You helped our record materially. 

Senator Bei.lmok. Mr. Chairman, I would like to pursue one line 
of questioning with Mr. Graham. 

Cotton County is one of the counties that has been cailght up in 
this very serious drought we have had in Oklahoma during the past 
few years, is that not true ? 

Mr. Graham. Right. 

Senator Bellmon. I know in your bank you are able to observe what 
this has done to the people in the area you serve. Could you give us a 
couple of things? 

First of all, is the droug'ht causing southwestern Oklahoma to 
lose any population ? 

Mr. Graham. Well, since you mention it, I wilhtell you one thing 
that happened, and you are familiar with it, and that is when you 
sent — you and Congressman Carl Albert sent these letters out outlining 
the different programs, we were very happy. We had an old boy 
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^^^A ^ ^^^^^ ^® ^ borderline case and we knew if we ex- 
tended him credit to make another crop, we would tJrobably be criti- 
cized and maybe his loan would be classified. So we would show him 
those letters, all the different programs vou had, and some of them-- 
I am talking about a good man and he would take them ov,ei- to 
Farm Home Administration. He would come back and want to' bor- 
row those letters. On two occO^ons I confronted Farm Home Admin^ 
istr^tion with those letters. Yes, they knew all about them, but thev 
did not have that kind of program. 

This old boy, he would come back, go to the city, get him a job. 
The amazing thing about this ^y, he gets a good job because this 
kind of person, he has a reputation of really doing a good job at his 
work, performing to his -best ability, so he gets a good job. He comes 
back, he sells out his farm, arid he tells his friend, Joe, or his neighbor 
Harry, and he does the same thing." He gets him a job. So you lose a 
few people like that, ' 

Now, we would have been better off in our county if we never had 
any drought disaster program at all, just on acount of that one thing. 

There was some mix-up someplace in the Federal Home Adminis- 
tration. The letters that you all sent out were just alike. 

Senator 3elmon. You are saying that the present Federal drought 
disaster program is not adequate for the needs of your area ? 

Mr. Graham. Well, the letters you all sent 5\it have been real good, 
but it did not turn out that way. 

Senator Bfxlmok. What would you like to see in the program that 
is not presently • 

Mr. Gkaham. WelK when you have those borderline cases — I have 
lived in that county all my life and I know those people and I would 
like to make them a loan. to make another crop. They are the right 
people. Maybe they are not the best managers in the world butf you 
kaow, I know you understand banking. If you go too far with an old 
boy and he does not have collateral, you just get criticized atid your 
hands are tied. " ^ * 

Well, this is the kind of people that the Government can help. They 
could sure help. ' ° , 

Senator Bellmon, Now, Mr. Graham, here is the situation as I un- 
derstand it. In Cotton County, for instance, you majr go along with 
4 or 5 good years and farmers get rain and everything is fairly pros- 
perous and it is a stable community. Then you catch one of these bad 
years which we have from time to time, which we wilUprobably have 
again in the future. It is during that time when there needs to be some- 
thing in addition to the local financing institutions that can help get 
these people through those periods of stress and keep them from mi- 
grdtin^ to the cities. 

Is this the way you have analyzed the situation ? 

Mr. GiiAHAM. Well, yes ; of course, a lot of it goes back to the fact 
of the net income they are making from the farm, and when they have 
good years thej are just barely getting by and then when they n^ve a 
bad yw, that is when they think a about leaving the farm. 
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Senator Bellmon. Do you have customers that your are going to 
hive to force out of business-this year, that you cannot finance again ? 

Mr. GiTAHAir. No. Luckily, we are not We have some that we may 
g^i criticized for, but we are not foreclosing on a one of them. So far 
since I have been in the banking business, and that has not been but 
S years, I have not foreclosed on anybody. 

Senator HjpiPHRET. You are a kind-hearted banker. [Laughter.J 

Mr. GiuHAM. Not kind-hearted ; just have not done it. 

Mr. Camp. That is the kind of Oklahoma bankers we have. Senator. 

(Applause.) * 

Senator HroiPHRJiy. Thank you. 

Mr. Camp. I w)a=s in it 42 yeare and have not foreclosed on anybody. 

Mr. Gka/iam. Well, I hope I can say tlte same thing. Congressman, 
because r enjoy every bit of it. 

Senator Hpmphbey. Thank you, Mr. Graham ; we want to thank you 
verj' much for your appearance. 

Mr. GiUham. Thank you very much. I enjoyeci it. 

(Applause.) ' 

Senator HumpiireiT. Again in this instance I want to make sure that 
all the testimony in the prepared statement is included in the record. 

(The prepared stateinent of Mr. Graham is as follows:) 

Sir. Graham. Welcome to t^lie heartland of rural America. 

^ccordin^ to the 1970 census, 38 counties in Oklahoma lost popula- 
tion. The migration from farms and rural communities to our lArger 
cities and even out of State continues. This penalizes Oklahoma because 
our Oklahoma educated citizens are leaving their home towns tip find 
gainful employment elsewhere. " 

There is one obvious, beneficial and, believe it or not, easy solution 
to ftid rural America. If the Federal Grovernment is honestly interested 
in rural AineriiBa,. then why doesn't the Federal Government decentral- 
ize some of its activities and move them out of the congested and 
problem riddled sea<Joast arei. ^ 

ifou gentlemen sit today in a State with the highest Indian popula- 
tion in the Nation, Why not transfer the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
Oklahoma. To a rural area. Start a whole new, modern community, if 
necessary. 

Yow gentlemen sit today in a State which last year had a cash larm 
incomo of $1.2 .billion. We are second in the numb^ of beef cattle and 
Hard Red winter wheat production. In minor crops, we are first in 
muncf bean production and second in broom com production. Soy 
beans will Contribute over $10 million this year. Wliy not move some 
activities of the Department of Agriculture or DepaVtment of Interior 
to rural Oklahoma. Some activity of Department of Commerce such 
as SB A could be relocated. In this day of instantaneous communica- 
tions, no area is remote from Washington. 



Rural areas should be assisted in planning and zoning on a county 
basis to be attractive to industry. Industry's primary concern is avail- 
ability of labor; 'then qiiality or trainability. On going reports are 
published for large areas, defined as Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas by^the U.S. Bureau of Census. This is justified to serve thij needs 
of industry, the changing patterns of tlie labor market just the 
sheer •n'limbers of. people. But no such information is av^teble for 
rural areas. Nor can it be provided economically on a continuing basis. 
Rural communities find it diflScult if no£ almost impossible to Icnow at 
any given tiine the availj^bility of the labor force. If funds have been, 
spent previously" on a labor survey, chances are the figures are out^ 
dated. Some way should be devised to cover the cost of a thorough labor 
survey conducted for a specific prospect. Also, rural communities don't 
have a reservoir of skilled labor. But with proper help and assistance, 
area vo-tech schools can train industry's labor. 

V ^ Additional vo- tech ^schools can train our yoimg people and newly 
married couples. skilled in, the field? of mechanics, welding,* refngexa- 
tion, carpentry, heav}^* Equipment, and electronics.. Our .high school 

^students could^be taught many of these skills in school along with. live- 

»^ stock, birds and fish, vegetable crops on a year round ^basis on small 
irrigation plot^? With this, type of background, it would make our 
young people able to participate upon graduation f ro;n high school. 
We must keep in nr^ind that not all of our young people are Cjbllege 
material, but becaus&^.they are not d^oesn't mean they are not good cit- 
izens who if ^ven a little help can do good work and maka a good 
living. L honestly believe that too^much, emphasis has been put on 
education and jnot enough 01) hard work. r 

In the small rural counties a large percent of th<» population are 
elderly, there are no practical nurses or domestic help, it is looked 
upon as a downgraded work. Schools could bo set^p in each coin\ty 
' to toach practical nursing, cooking and domestic ho\p. so people couUl 

* graduate from this school with some prestige and be paid a sufllcient 
income. It would employ 2 percent of the population within the county 
and most of these people are on welfare at thia time. 

The late Senator Bob Kerr, with his foresight for large lakes in 
easteflTi" Oldahoma, was a great asset to the ai-ea. The eastern part of 
Okiidioma has enough water for the whole State. If transpoi-tation 
was imide available td transport this water through canals or large- 
pipes to western Oklalioma, it would be the greatest thing that ever 
happened to the {State. Tiie large lakes in westem Oklahoma hav(» not 
been full in years. The drainage, Evaporation and seepage makes these 
lakes not, .as desirablfe over the area as lakes of 20 to 80 acre size and 
I am talking about lakes tliat would cost between $10,000 to $20,000 
witli^tlie fanner participating in the cost. Practically on every other 
section are suitable dam sites for small lakes. These would serve two 
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purposes, put three times as many j^e<5^ back on the farm as 100 
acres under n rifration would pro^t% a« tnnch as a section in south- 
western Oklahoma. Also, thore^woiMd be tniek farmin^r as well as 
more livestock raised. The other thiii^r tliat the small lakes would do 
IS make the small towns in the area more desii-ahle for the people^to 
live 111 rhis woi^l be brou^rht al)()ut l)y plenty of water for t ho town 
as w-ell as4)oat7ng, swimmin^r, skiin<T and different kinds of recreation. 

rrV^^/^ ^ '^^'^^''^^"^ '^^ carried (Ait mor^ desirably 

The Government should ujicoura^re tlie establishment of small in- 
' <^"stry in the small towns and rural areas of the Nation. This M^oidd 
enable the margm farmer or his wife to work in the factory and still 
devote .enough time to their small farm to^)perate it. Tills kind of 
pro^rram \vould cause people .to" move from over populated cities back 
to the riiral areas. * - . 

^;()ur farm income in Okhdioma in n>TO M'as $1.2 billion. Thisi was 
twjce as larnre as in iJ)47. Yet our net in(H)nie was less in the mast 
inflationary time with the land prices having scaled fourfold due to 
outside money. This makes the farmer's return vm* small on liis 
investment. * . 

Large, massive ex[)enditures of Federal fluids are not iKressarilv 
the answer. But a flexible, fluid, fast movijig mechanism is iiee^ded 
(rovernipent funds are needed now to prepare the site just selected 
by the industry. The process for grants and loan3 should be simplified 
and speeded up. Government participat^n in providing municipal 
services such as water and sewet* should be speeded up. , 

Much confusion exists in defining rural Anieijca. :Mant agencies of 
Government use diftereift criteria. Some people class a town of 2.500 
population as rural even though it is a bedroom community to a nietro-^ 
politan area. Some class a town rural strictly on a poimlation basis: 
2,500 to 50.000. By that definition, on the up[>er basis Oklahoma ex- 
chid^s only three cities: Oklahoma ('ity. Tulsa, and Lawton. On the 
lower basis, we would exclude approximately oOO communities that 
ha[)pen to need assistnnci^ the most. AVe are vitally interested in assist- 
ing our rural areas. To provide jobs wlu^e people are. soiiu* iaro'e 
companies, such as Sears, put plants wheie people are. They take the 
jobs to the people. In Oklahoma, when wo talk of rural areas, we place 
no population limit. We are in fact talking about most of our State. 

Sienator Humphrey. Dr. Thomas Lynn. Dr.^Lynn is professor and 
chairman of Community Medicine of the L^niversity of Oklahoma 
Medical School, Oklahoma Medical Center, Oklahoma City. 

We welcome you. Dr. Lyiln. We look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF BR. ThI^MAS N LYNN, CHAIRMAN, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMUNITT HEALT?; UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
MEDICAL CENTER, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Dr^LiTNN- Thank you. 

Again, in light of the time, let me be as brief as possible and,>with 
your permission, I will simply abstract what'is in the -writtem testi- 
mony already prepared and expand on only a few points in this. 
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Senator Humphrey. We will surely include all of it in the record- 
I)n Lynx. Thank you. ^ 
Senator Ilt'MPitiREY. We appreciate your observations. 
I)r. Lyn'x. The University of Oklahoma Medical Center has as its 
primary mission education and continues to have this. However, in 
about 10(>4 the administration of the medical center felt that it should 
devote itself to the solution of some health problems other than just 
by the educational route. 

One of these that presented itself in a major way to Oklahoma' was, 
"Why are there not doctoi*s in rural Oklahoma"? "Why are they^, 
leaving"? 

We questioned some people who were returning to our residency 
programs for specialty training who had been out in rural practice 
and they would come back and say, "I cannot take it. I am on call 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. There is nobody to relieve me. I am trapped 
and T cannot stand it any longer." ' 

They also tell us that they have no other professional colleagues to 
talk with, nobody \vith whom to have daj^-to-day conversations about 
whatever doctors talk about. This is why they return. 
. They also mention the community itself. They felt that the school 
system was not up to the quality which they would like to have their 
children's education to be handled through and lack of other cultural 
advantages. 

Well, looking at this, the medical center felt that it could work with 
a small community to see if some of these problems could be/overcome 
and get some medical care back to u community which did not have it. 
The community of Wakita presented itself and thereupon began a 
partnership which continues to this date. 

The citizens of Wakita, via a local corporation, floated a self-liq- 
Tiidating bond issue and, with the help of the medical center, der 
signed a facility to really be the kind a physician should like to prac- 
tice, in. It had under one roof a nursing home, an extended care facility, 
a nonsurgical hospital, a pharmacy and offers space for three physi- 
cians, offers space for people to extend the care of the facility out to 
the community such as a public health nurse and social workers, a 
small emergency room and a small obstetrical facility. 
. This happened. Things went aloh'g reasonably smoothly. The facil- 
ity was opened in 19(58 and recruiting for physicians to man this was 
jnidertaken and the first physician was recruited to begin practice 
* there in 10()0. 

' T might add that from the time that the facility was opened, they 
had round-the-clock medical coverage by faculty generally from the 
T'niversity of Oklahoma Medical Center, \?^ho Jdrove 130 miles and 
stayed there for periods of time. 

The futu-re of Wakita now looks assured. It is functioning. It is 
providinor good health care. Tt lias had howewr problems in its dovel- 
opment. Not the least these has been Federal regulations regarding 
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staffing patterns i i health facilities; that is, in hog^i^ls, nursing 
homes and such as ihat. • \ ?' i \ 

F()r instance. wcMiave to have two dirertors of n!u¥SJAgv one for the 
nui-sing home and one for the, h0S|utah nrtcl thev.fnaV ^iotli be there at 
the same time even though they>aub Xvorkin;; out oTl^he same nursing 
station. ; • ^ \ 

Senator CrfUns. May I nsk,i^^luestion right there? 
Dr. Lyxx. Ves. sir/ / /'\ 

Senator Ci rtis. Is tliat rerjuh'^d by statute or is tliat by regulation? 

I)r. Lynn. It is by regulatic%A ^ 

Senator Ci irris. Th(»y onght.Wl^ar it \q>. That is just ridiculous. 

Senator IIi HriiHKv. We have t\if sj^nie problem at home. 

Dr. Lyxx. W(» feel like it is I'idleulous, 

Senator Ci irns. Congress ht{^ given them no authority to promul- 
gate regulations like that. 

Senator IlT .vieirUKv. I told a doctor at homo in a hospital, I said 
thi'ow that bum out when he comes in. I mean the inspector. Kick him 
out. Do not pay any atteiif ion. He is just a^uy who does not know; what 
to do. A young lawyer who wrote up some special regulations. 

Dr. Lynx. I wish wi> could do that. 

Senator Hi'.vtriiUKV. Well, my doctor did. I do not know what is 
goiu/r to hapi)en to liim. but .seriously, that is a sad thing that you are 
telling us. 

Dr. Lyxx. Other problems have been the initial location of W^akita, 
the town itself, which is not cm a trans{)ortatjon hub and, had we to do 
it over again; we (»itlier would have picked a different town to work 
with or else moved Wakita, one or the other. 

It is difficult for other people to get to. This has somewhat inhibited 
its growth. 

Tlie intei-town rivalrv" has been a problem. /The populace of a town 
12 nules away didwiot* really wish in come to Wakita because Wakita 
ac(|uire(l something they did not have. This is now breaking down and 
I think is coming along very nicely. 

The miedical center is now, with the new Federal legislation re« 
gardiug IlM()*s, interested hi a[)proaching a second area of the Stjite 
whicli i)re.sciits a different sort of problem, that is, an area in which 
theiv is considerable poverty, the scmtheastern area of the State into 
which W(*yerhaeuser is going. This is using the II MO approach, that 
is. th(» licalth care corporaticm, with physicians, j)hysician assistants, 
and the poi)ulatiou or citizens of the community forming a corpora- 
ti<m, with li mincing on a prepaid basis. 

We fe(»l like this presents an opportunity to demonstrate that this 
can be carried out in a very poor part of the State. 

r!()bl(»ms which we anticipate in that area are, one, the management 
expertise required to set up and manage a health care corporation 
which physicians do not have, which by and large does not exist in the 
community in which this was planned. 

A second problem in this area again is regulatory and this has to 
do not only with State regulations, but also regulations from private 
industry- such as Blue Cross, Blue Shield. That is their current method 
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of payment on a feo-for-servire basis cinpba^iizin*^ inpatient servicers. 
Tliis Becomes a problem in desigiun^^ the lioultb jnaintenaiire or<?nniza- 
tion to bepin with. This we feel can be overcome. Either Je^^islation or 
changes in, regulation could help Ruch projects as this along. 

Senator Humimiuky. Tlie emphnsis is not on outpatient care, b"t 
inpatient rare, fee for service ( 

Dn Lynn. Fee for service is what is encouraged now. 
. Also, the current way in which IMnn Cro.ss, Bine Shield ()[)ernles, 
enconnigcs hospitalization of patients, which is n^ully the most ex- 
pensive part of health care, rather than doing this on an ambulatory 
basis. 

In sunjmary, I would make the following recommendations to you : 

(1) That small rural medical centers Ix* sot up only on a regional 
Imsis, relying on transportation to brin<r the people to a center where 
minimum of three physicians mav practice together, and that relian(»« 
<m solo practitioners in ven* small towns ba xli^cou raged ; 

(2) That increased att(»ntion be given to tlie role of other members 
of the henlth t(»am (i.e., physician's assistants)"" in the expansion of 
physician servicers, pai-ticularly in t ural arej^ ; 

(3) That sonje sort of (Miticemeiit be deJ^igited^for physicians who go 
into rural pi-actice, snch as initial income augmentation, deferment 
f ! om the drn ft, et cetei a ; 

(4) That university nii^lical centers be encouraged to devote more 
of tlicir attention to rural h(uilth care ; (a) regarding of primary- care ; 
(6) regarding the augmentation ofxontinuing education programs for 
phvsicians in rural areas; 

(5) That a careful look be taken at State and Fedefral regulations 
which inhibit development of innovative local solutions to problems, 
and that greater flexibility be allowed in tliis area. 

Thank you very mucli. 

( Dr. Lynn's prepared statement is as follows :) 

I)r. Ly>;v. Wnkita, Oklahoma is a commuJiity of 4/^0 people, lo- 
cated in northwestern (rrant County in the State of Oklahoma^ ap- 
proximately 130 miles north of Oklahoma City. It lies in a wheat- 
growing area, and is tlie center of a small trade area with approxi- 
mately 8,000 people within a radius of IT) miles. Tlie population density 
of this area is approxinuitely 12 persons ])er S(]nnrc mile. The sex dis- 
tribution is estimated at 53 percent female and 47 percent male; ap- 
proximately 'M percent of flie popJul.iltinu is under 10 years of age with 
percent of the population being Gf) years old or oTer. The per capita 
Income for'Orant County is reported at $^^,004. 00. 

In 1964, the towij's only physician departed leaving the community 
with no M.D. within .30 miles. They .sooti began searching for a new 
physician, however, they were unsucce.«!sful in this effort. In 1005 the 
plight of this area was made known to the JTniversitv of Oklahoma 
Medical Center, and a plan was formulated jointly W ^the medical 
center and by a group of citizens in Wakita. This plan came to be 
known as ''Project Responsibility/' The people 'of Wakita by means 
of a $450,000 bond issue and with the planning assistance of the itied- 
ical Center, designed and built a healtn facility embodying the latest 
in concepts of health care^. This health facility contains under one roof 
a model nursing home, extended care beds for those patients who have 
recently been discharged from acute care hospitals, a small number of 
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beds for more acute but nonsurgical illnesses, an emergency room, an 
obstetrical delivery room, laboratory and X-ray facilities, physician 
offices, an outpatient clinic facility and a pharmacy* It was designed to 
be the physical structure for an outstanding und comprehensive 
health care system for the people of that area. Not only wad it designed 
to meet the needs of those patients with chronic illness requiring care 
in a nursing home or extended care facilitjr, but also to provide for 
uncomplicated obstetrical patients and patients with nonsurgical ill- 
j ness. It was also planned to be the center of an area of preventive med- 
ical program, aimed at preserving the healthy state. It was planned to 
have on the staff of the facility not only the usual hospital, nnrsing 
home and extended care personnel, but also the services of a visiting 
nurse and a social worker who would extend the service^ of healtn 
facility to the homes in that area. 

The Community Health Center of Wakita, Olda. opened its doors 
in 1968, and within a year^ a full-time physician was found and has 
been there since that time. Staffing is complete except for additional 
physicians and the full-time social worker and public health nurse to 
extend the services to the community. The University Medica,! Center 
has a great stake in this enterprise; aside from the obvious feature of 
demonstrating that quality care can be provided in a somewhat sparsely 
settled rural Oklahoma community, this type of medical facility pro- 
vides* fertile soil for further research and demonstration in the field 
of health care. The university maintains a close relationship with this 
facility and indeed, for educational matters it is an extension of the 
Universitv of Oklahoma Medical Centec. The physician in'f^ie clinic 
is a faculty member of the department of community health at the 
medical center. It is planned in the future to have residents from the 
family medicine clihic of the denai-tment of community health spend 
periods of time at the Wakita (Jentor as a portion of their residency 
training, and it is planned that physicians at the Wakita facility will 
return periodically to the medical center to partake in the educational 
offerings of the various departments. Similarly it is planned that the 
pharmacy will serve as an educational arm bf the school of pharmacy, 
in which a, pharmacy intern may become skilled in both outpatient 
dispensing and the dutie sof pharmacists who find themselves affiliated 
witn hospital facilities. 

The scnool of health at the medical center uses thi^ facility as a 
focus of investigation into many aspects of rural health problems. 
The facility ana its surrounding confununity should provide the pos- 
sibility of experimentation with new and exciting methods of financ- 
ing health care, including preventive services. 

Although the future oi the Community Health Center of Wakita 
now seems assure^; there have been problems in its development. These 
prdblems are not unique to Wakita and can be used to represent the 
problems in the acquisition and maintenance of health services experi- 
enced by many rural communities throughout the country. 

It was felt that a minimum of two plry-sicians and very possibly 
three should stflfl^this facility, and that this should ameliorate the all 
too frequent complaints which \\e hear from physicians who are leav- 
ing rural practice, that thev cannot tolerate being "on calT' for 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week, ft was hoped that with two or more physi- 
cians, the physicians time could be arranged such that scheduled free 
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time was available for all. A second complaint which is heard from 
physicians leaving rural practice, is that tney can not ^lerate the iso- 
lation from the remainder of the professiorial community. Again, it 
was felt that having the ^\vo to three plivsicians in a cluster would pro- 
vide the necessary professional stinmlation which would make the 
provision of health sei^iceS in a rural area more palatable. Further, 
it was hoped tliat the affiliation with a teaching medical center and the 
provision of guaranteed free time to return to the medical center' 
would assist in overcoming this obstacle. Other complaints heard from 
physicians i*eturning from rural practice were related to the rural 
community itself, that is, the lack of cultural advantages, and the in- 
ferior qu^lit v'otthe s^ool system. 

To date, the W(}kita project has been a moderate success, the center 
is orWoing and is providing quality ^are to tliat rural area. It has, not, 
howler, built the population it seizes up to a point where a second 
physioian is needed dnd there is concern that because of this, the first 
physic an may, at sometime in the future, depart. Although tne center 
18 now fiscally self sustaining insofar as day-to-day operation goes^ it 
has no : generated sufficient income to began retirmg the bonded in- 
debtedness, althougl^ this is predicted for the near future. Because of 
the mai*ginal financial situation, the services of the public health nurse 
and social worker which were largely to be preventive in nature have 
not been acauireJi. 

As I see tne situation at this time, the problems which hav6 been en- 
countered wliit'Ii have inhibited the development of this center are as 
follows: 

(1) Tlie loc^tioji of the center ofi" of a main highway thereby niak- 
ing traiispoilationito and from Wakita less convenient. 
- (2) (Vi-taiii Federal and State regulations conc^niing staffing, pat- 
erns for liospitals* nursing homes, and extended care aieas which in- 
hibit innovating design. 

(3) Intertown rivalry. 

(4) Tire isolation of the community itself. 

THE H.it.O. APPROACH 

There is, at tliis time, active consideration of a second rural health 
caro facility in a different portion of the State, that is, the far south- 
east wliicli is an area of insular poverty. Current consideration would 
indicate that tliere should he formed a health care corporation com- 
posed of physicians, physician's assistants, and members of* the com- 
nninity wliich would form a small medical center located at a trans- 
portation hub whicli would provide comprehensive primary health 
care services with referral of coinplicatvd diagnostic and |;]ierapeutic 
problems elsewliere on a contract basis. It is planned that the center 
would also contract with the t^tate health department for deliverp^ 
of health department services in that area, and wntli the Veteran s 
Administration for the i)rf)vision of ont[)atient care for veterans in 
that portion ot* tlic St;:N» who would normally liave to travel approx- 
imately lOO-LlO miles for the ont|)atient services. ' " 

Although this center is now onJv in a speculative stage, tvvo prob- 
lems api^ear; one having to do with accounting and business manage- 
ment expertise needed to develop a ''prepay'' system^, and second, the 
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lack of fk'xil)ility iji tlu* niaimrr in wliich many thir(l-()urtv agencies 
and companies pay for medical services, that is, on a fee-ior>service 
basis only and then only for inpatient services. It is apparent to us 
that further study of the management systems nnist be done before 
such a project can be started, and that payment study of the man- 
agement systems must he done before such a project-^can be started, 
and that payment for medical care must be done using a prepay 
mechanism. 

RUKAL HE*\LTH CARE ' 

I would make the following recommendations to yon : 

(1) That small rural medical centers'be set up oidy on a regional 
basis* relyin<>: on trans[)()ital i()n to bring the people to a center where 
minimum of tliree physicians may practice together, and that reliance 
on Bo\o ^^ractiti(mers in very sniulj towns he discoura^icd. 

(2) lhat increased attention Vie giveii to the role of other members 
of the healtli team, (i.e., physician's n.ssistants) in the expansion of 
physician sen' ices, particulariv in rural areas. 

(3) Tliat some soit of enticement be (lesi<>:ncd for physicians who 
go into rural practice, such as initial Income augmentation, deferment 
from the draft, ct cetera. 

(4) That university medical centei-s be encouraged to devote more 
of their attention to rural liealth care: (a) regarding teaching of 
primary care; (b) regarding the augumentation of continuing edu- 
cation ])rograms for physicians in rural areas. 

(0) Tliat a caivful look be taken at State and Fed^ral regulations 
which inhibit development of innovative local solutions to problems, 
and that greater flexibility be allowed in this area. 

Senator IIuMPiiRKy. We tliank you, I)r. Lynn, and I want to par- 
ticularly thank you foi* your reconunendatiohs at the end of your 
testimony. I am sure that all of us here as Senatoi*s arc aware of tlie 
different efforts that ar(» being made by our respective university med- 
ical s<hools, I Jim fiimiliar wit^i the one tliat is })cing made in the 
University of Minnesota with a great deal of attention to rural health 
care in small towns. 

I just visited about 2 weeks ago a center simitar to the one that you 
have discussed in wliich you had a nursing home, in which you had an 
emergency ward, some obstetrical services, public health officer, and 
so on, an excellent center where there were three doctors, just the pat- 
teri\yon are talking about. Rut that center had the very same problem 
you are talking about in terms of Federal regulations and the doctors 
met with me as did the director of the health facilities. This is not 
the one I was referring to. The one that I referred to was out hfere in 
South Dakota. \ 

My mother is in a nursing home out there where tliere is a doctor 
thai lives here. He is a wonderful doctor and he is in constant attention. 
He lives right there. The government had some kind of a dizzy regula- 
tion, that they ought to have another doctor or two around, and this 
old doctor, John Chedder, lived there all the timc'does more work than 
five doctors do anyway. Since my mother was there, I just told the 
agent of the government to get out, take care of my mpther, that I 
knew more about her than he did. 

It worked for a while. I do not know how long it will work. 
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I think together we will be Jibhi to do soinethin<c about thtd, but 
these r(»cominendati()hs are ^x»i-y, very inii)ortant. 

I want to a<k you about tlie use of tlie iu*w teehnolo<^ies. 
Dr. Lynv. Yes, sir. 

S(^nator Hi mi'Ukky. For e\;iriiple, one of the prof)o-als tliat \\t' have 
had is to use the pliarniaey, for example, as a luNilth what llu'v call 
a liealth C(»nter, where you ean use closed circuit television, computer 
tecluKjlofi^ies^ when» there <*an he ^^on!e basic inst rnc(if>tis coiui* ouf of a 
rej^ional |cent(»r to that pliarmacist, who is the i)rimai'y Iie:i!(h onirtM', 
and th(»n by ny)id transportation I)e able (o ^et (his j>a(it'nt Ijack into 
a health facility. 

Also, the uso of computer terminal links with a small town do. lor's 
office and univei-sity medical staff. - ^ 
Ilavf* you {.^iven thought to that ? 

Dr. liYNN. We have ^iven consi(h*rable thouirht to this. .Vs a m{itt(»r 
of' fact. We w:ere looking; very hard at it for (lie Wakita area. 'Unit is, 
a compilter lirdc coming botli out of Wakita and anotlu»r small town. 

feVl that,Tirsf it was too (WfX'nsive. It looked to us lilvc on a fee- 
fot'-service bjisi"^ one could not possihly justify ehar^in*^ what it would 
cost to establish this kind of thin^^ It would never pay for itself. 

Second, people in rural areas are just like [>eople in the city and 
they like to have a health jxTson there who knows them and who is at 
least around and available oti a 24-"hour basis, not somehod}'^ who drives 
out from some[)lace to an office i^O or 'M) miles away. And I do not think 
that u felcher system, that is, hi^fin^ somebody less than a physician 
doin^ other than let's say preverrtive medicine or screening kinds of 
operations, triaf^e, perhaps, is a ^^ood answer to the problem. T think 
he nuiv go out there and do these thin<^s. I tliink that is fine. But as far 
as gettin*^ primary medical care, attention to illness problems, I think 
probably the best solutioJi for the rural areas is a regioiuilization. I 
really do. 

Senator IIumimirky. What I was directing my attention at was 
really much more limited than that. My father Avas a pharmacist, for 
example. Frankly, Dad -took care of more pat«*nts than mo^t (h)ctors 
did. He was pretty good, too, but I do not think we would ask him to 
do any surgery or any major medical consultancy, but most people 
are not sick anyway when they come in. They just need to talk to some- 
body. When you ar(» a druggist, you find that out. 

Huf ther(^ in a chaucc. it seems to !ne, to us'.* paramedical p(*rsonni*l 
of i^i {\\){* for a very ]in)i(c(L function, but not for very real nu»(Iical 
atteut ion. 

Dr. li\xx. Yes, sir: not for diseas(M'are. 
* Senator II rArni UiKY. Vc*^. 

I )r. I^YVx. 'I'hat is. sophist icated disease care. 

Let me s:'y one other thing. Althougli it is said I think frcipiently 
that V. e do nof have enough doctors. I (loubt seriously that this is really 
true. T think tiieic is a tr(-mendous maldist ribntion of. physician man- 
power, and also the use. that people put physicians tods not good. S(mie 
public e(lucafif)n ]ieeds to he (|one in this area to know^ what to use a 
physician for and what you use somebody else for. 

Senator Hi\>rrriin:Y. Senator ( urtis? 

Senator Ci^rtis. Just briefly. T have a situation laid before me from 
, a town in Nebraska, very nice little town, probably less than a thou- 
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sand. They liave a very dedicated doctor there. He is willing to stay 
there and serve the people 24 houi-s a day, seven days a week, l>ut he is 
70 years old* He would love to serve out his yeai-s there taking care of 
the people that he knows and loves, hut he savs he will not at the end 
of tiie day spend 3 or 4 hours making out (jovernmeiit reports and 
that he is goin^g to take retirement. 

, Now, I am for him. I think he is a much more valuable citizen curing 
people than making out reports that nobody reads. I think one of the 
greatest^ services that ever happened to the people is to get Washiiigtpn 
oflf their necks. Alo.st of their regulations are no good. 

I)r. Ly XX. Here is one way ju- which computer technology c.ould 
help. I think if each patient's visit, physician-patient encounter, office 
visit, call it what yon want to, could be logi^ed in on a computer, that 
is, diagnosi.s, medication, lull and who to bill to, and this go into a 
central computer terminal, that could do the billing for medicare to 
the State peopU*. 

Senator Crnns. No. It is not the billing. "It is the reports for the 
Government. . * 

JjT^s, I know, but 

Scnutor CnrrtR. Medicare wants to know 

Dr. Ltnn. But this could also serve niedicare. ^ 

Senator CuR'ns. Time for (he patient is the important thing. 

Dr. Lyxx:. But if this could be put into a computer terminal out in 
his office, done centrally on a computer bank, all these repoits could be 
filed automatically, plus if this sam^ patient showed up in an emyr- 
gencv room in Limoln and he had his little number with him, that 
conl^ be plugged into the computer and 

Senator (U nns. I realize it would be helpful if he goes to another 
doctor, but if he gets well, what difference does it make what is in the 
computer. 

Senator -HtrMFHREY. The problem is a lot of the. people are not as 
honest as the nice doctor you had on medicare. Thev cheat a bit. 

Senator Cuims. We knve some communities that do not do quite the 
right thing in keeping u doctor. The Chamber of Commerce under a 
business promotion idea— seeks a doctor, to bring more business to the 
town, to keep the dnigstore, and so on. They provide-some induce- 
ments for a young doctor to come there, and evervtime they hav^ a 
bruise or a scratch they go to him but the same individuals wIji6 pro- 
moted getting the doctor in, go out of town for more;- im])ortaot 
matters. 

Dr. Lynn. They use the specialist 50 miles off. 

Senator Curtis. Yes, and it is not just the loss of his fee. It 

breaks 

Dr. Lynx. It breaks the relationship. 
Senator Curtis. Self-confidence. 

We have a number of very fine communities that are served by 
onedoctor. I would hate to see that ... , . . 

Dr. Lynx. I think this is going, though. I think it is an ineflficient 
way to takecare of people really. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I would hate to have everything run effi- 
ciently. There is a human element. 

Senator Humphrey. Carl, we are getting closer together all the time. 

[Laughter.] • 

Senator Bellmon? ^ 
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Senator'BisLLMOx. Doctor, just one quick question* ' 

Bused oil your testimony, you appear to be recommending that some- 
thing similar to what was done with the establishment of the vocational 
technical school districts in Oklahoma be established as far as setting 
up rural health clinics. You know, when we put to^retlier the plan for 
the VoTech schools, we mjuired that the area have at least 40,000 
people, and I believe a $40 mflllion valuation. 

Are you suggesting that there be some kind of a federal matching 
fund for a i-ural clinic if it will serve a population large j?nough to 
justify three doctors and the paraniedica^people_that it requires? 

Dr. LxxN. I am not sure I would make the exact parallel, but some 
kiiJd of encouragement should be piven toward this. I would say a 
minimum of three physicians sending a population of ten thousand 

Keople, or seven thousand might l)e more accurate, that sort of thing 
e encouraged rather than what Hill-Burton has done in the past, and 
that is go out and help with the financing of hos[)itals in communities 
of 1,000 population where there is no doctor or the doctor is 70 years 
old or something. 

We have monuments all over Oklahoma that Hill-Burton built that 
are empty. 6 

Senator Bellmon. Would you put together a reasonable set of 
\ specifications that you think would help identify a viable community 
forthecreationof one of these Fe<leral 

Dr. Lynn. A viable health district ? 

Senator Beixmon. Yes. > 
Dr. Lynn. Okay. 

Senator Bellmon. Would you d^ this ^ 

Dr. L.YjTN. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 

HuBAX. He^th.Cabb ^ 

Thai) the quantity and frequently the quality of health services availaible 
to vast reaches of rural Americaf^is insuflflcient, appears at this time to be ac^ 
cepted by most. At least some of the reason tor the inadequacies also appear 
equally^ obvl6us. Although, I shaU be referring for the most part to physicians, the 
statements can be applied to a somewhat lesser extent to other members of the 
health professions. * 

I. The physician-patient ratio in rural areas i^ significantly less than in urban- 
suburban areas of the United States; This is occasioned not only by failure of 
young physicians or recent graduates of educational programs to go into rural 
areas to begin their practice^ but also due to physicians already in practice in 
rural areas leaving to retufn either to various educational programs leading to 
specialty careers or t^urban areas where association with other physicians, etc. 
are available. This sort of physician and health personnel behavior regarding 
practice in rural areas. appears to be strongly related to a pattern of solo practice 
which has developed in rural areas over many years and which has not changed 
toward group practice to the extent that it has in urban areas. The phenomenon 
of group practice relieves the physician of the burden of being continuously on 
call 24 hours a day, seven days a week, and makes life generally more pleasant 
while providing for a continuity of medical care for the patients of the "^oup.** 
The group practice also makes available to the physician eaey consultation with 
his colleagues, which is considered a distinct plus by most who practice medicine. 
Other reasons for physlcians^t retumin& to rural areas include the real or 
imagined difference in qualifc^ of life that he perceives between the urban and 
rural setting. In small towna he notes an inferior education for his children and 
a paucity of recreational features such as theater, symphony, museums, evening 
entertainment, etc., to which ne has become accusto;ned during his training which 
by and large has occurred in relatively large cities. ^ 
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II. There hao boen « iivuvrtxl trt»nd of impulotlon mlijTQtlon from rurtll lo urban 
areao leaving many bra 1th farllltk-a ii:arllally vuranl With on lnnd(*c|unto popu- 
lation lo support an already «»:;lt:tiffiG tacWlty, liu cnnilnucd oirt»rall<in bwonu*M 
iin0conoiuii'ul. 

. A Hu;5/|f£ju*d r:olutl(>n for tliir3 r/ouui bi* a rural prdtjram for mcdUallj; undor 
devt»U)pHl areari. 

1. Kiirtil licnttb <Untrlr(n nhotild Uv fdrnird In nrennin nlib h cfrtnln niliYnn ronld 
happen (hat dd not bappi'U in ibi- rpmalniU't «*f tbi- i-eiuntry Fti'gardlntj iho pro 
viMloii of health Krrvlrcn. Tlu« Kuics'p 5*erfnan(i'ijl<' iinV'*Ti\mtUm f»niiul that np 
proximately on*- pbynb lun pvr MtJ«» jtupuiDllon in nufbt U-iiU lo prolific* t'offa^m* 
henrtive i are. lu lhi« nltuahon. hotvovi-r. u<' nre « «»nniTii(i'd nith primary rare with 
referral' of Hpi-ilaliy pmblt-mn into a urhnri nn-n It Wiiuld. tiifiTc»fop<i». ap([M»ar 
that an approirlmate phydh-lan pr^pulaHoii rathi nlHiWld hv ouc pJiynlrlun jt^T ZMiU} 
population. Kel lance on tranuiMirtaUofi of tho- pailo^sit to tho.ph5<c35<ian nhould \tc* 
i'A}\il!ihi nathrr than putlinn ph\ lanri" cs-rvirc-n uu tm It^olalcd a«d diniwrr^-iH IKH- 
U*riv. Thcsie uhould he arrantjc^jl tzu ttial I ha- triiter <of pra<'U«'4' for a crotup «if 
pliyslriariM 1h nn njore than «ppro\ilmaIeJ> 'dU miitoten by n^'oiHull tracinportatbin 
from the furthest patient that It r:j'rvrvi 

In rural health dintrictrj. cnrniiraco'iswnt «otil<| \tv [^\vou Cthynliiafia to hOaUn 
praellfehy: ^^ ^^ 

I « ) ^J>efei:"ment trinn draft 0^3 ilw^ vtitiiunw to pirat tln* in tblT tUn 

triet. 

ibi An Income v^rWv (yi? A 

5. IMjyhirianM, In iirder to ipiamy fwp ilu-cj* beoeflfa for returnUit; t<» rural prac- 
tice, nhould. If poo«^lble. develop nn ari:3o» Uition vilth a minimum *>f two olher 
pbyHielanH tliai i-any iim^oltjiti.u m po^^ibU-, djuI evi-nlUK, nlahtllme'and 

vaeation covera^^e can br obtained 

4. In thin rural health <li':tr j t ntarana paltrrntj in health fnrllltlen, I.e.. ( nurw 
Ing'homea, hoHpitoln and PStentScd raif\i rarlllUra) nhould bo ouffielcntly -flGalblo 
Eo that piaximum advantace may \vi> tatieifi of available-' HaOalth porEz^nneL Theco fa- 
cUltte5) nhotild not he reijulred to mc^-l all of tho rrlto'rlQ c^sjeraily required rogacd- 
Ing peraonnel wtafflntr pattern^. 

5. AIho. In the rural health <SlaSrlH. apc'tlol pri>vlnlono ahould bo made for 
continuing; profepnloiinl and tri-nrral ednrntion of the health |reraonnol, via esteOr 
olop dlvlwionn from unlverulllc»n for tttc general edu<-atlon and from uulverHlty 
me<ilra{ renterw for the f-ontunnna bealtti cdit^ atlon 

6. More extennive u^^e wimuld lie allo^^c^d for other helping personnel ouch as 
the phyalrlan awnlntant. It In qtilie ponaihle that Intelligent wvm of thece people 
will dw-reane aonicohat the al>c*dute uundtor of phynlrlauu needed In any par- 
ticular area. 

7. Ah a part of thin [general proat'am. incr^^ncei! encouroaement ahould be criven 
to unlverBlty medical' eentern to «11ovff»bjp ri3urationaI brocramfl which empha«lze 
primary health care delivery. raUts^r than education ^ihlch, pop ce, leada toward 
an ultimate npi^clalty chob-e 

Senator llTrMriiriFY. Tluuak voti vdry much. We are so grateful to 
all of you for taking the^ K\vm tlmt you have today. As you can see, we 
have our own point^i of vif'w nrouiin hert*. We all enjo^ our own preju- 
(lirea. It ih ono of the <leli^blH of life, liut we also enjoy listening and 
hearing good coufttrurlive ihoti^ht wiiich we have had aplenty today. 
I think we have hinid many ininovnitive ideaa. 

I want to thank you» I >cjrtnf, an<l other witnefiseH. 

Tliis is our final ^'itnen?. 

We have a t^tatenieiit from Pr. TJovd E. Church, Latimer County, 
Wilburton, Okla., whirh will inclu Je in the record. 

'We also have a stat^^mpnt from <jhp^r^0 Stone, president, Oklahoma 
Farmers Union, which will \^ madle a part of the record. j 
' In addition, we have a Rlnf«»ment from the Cherokee Hills resj^rce 
conservation and developmpEitt project, and a statement by the Farmers 
Home Administration. . \ 

(The documents are m followo :) I 
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Statem k f3 T OP l>n. 1x0 Y i> E . ( ' H ii( H , W I r n t'm o v , O k r a . 
Mr. Chairman, dintliiKul/jhcd c(»niinltt€'4* nuMiiU'rn and frlcndu : I am I.lo>«l K 

On bi*\m\i of tl^» iMM.pU' of ()hliili(»iuH ; uaut to thnnU you (Jint 
gcntUMiirll for ColnlriL; to OKhih«Mu:i to li.ilil tliii alt I in | -"f f a lit uiiM iiinlrO 
Mcarhit? 

I hove* tfC^i'Ji njii Qt'tivo n(lv»wa!«- of rtarol dfi'Vi-Ioprnfl-nt for uu>rv xii iu f'^rty vcaro, 
and for tlio |»ant tv^fiiily nln )tarn \ii\vv rM»fvnt i ) .i . '.n < >ri n^.it.on r cfU'* 
I>latrii't Hwi»a'f^*,or in Ui.lU ut ^ti rti ami *'£r't*'(ii ()Li.iIi«i(a:i I Imw Ix * n j iiji-m 
twr 5»f ilii* t'tilalioiun Wtitrr llrr^oun t n Uoard f m- 1 if > iif i |»n n jii 1ft u .iiid h.ixr 
wortit'tl viin. lhc» four nlotr nn^a t!»r Oi'urh l(c't?ioaril ( iiaiinir.ri|»»ri ».n Kiir .l 
Water llc^ijurcod iM'Vi'lupiiU'ni. Ihrr^'fortv lu; hrn'V^ of rurnl pmLU'inri nu>\ 

Eccdfl la lirnJliand. ♦ 

I,, 1,,, , I -f , f,.| 1 I lui^.iii u, iiMii.r ;»», . t.*ir-^. urn- inv 

and Qcciualntancco In I>c»woy County, Hcl liner, Oliliihori^ia. uc»n« liCKlnninu to 
mlfrrato to the lar^fr cltU*o and lowna in Olilahoiiia niui UurroiuuUiiir wtatCK 
for h€»tt('r opportnnltie:) To thin day Itic nil^^^ratlon of our youth from tho Binnll 
U>un« and rural areaa have continued. 

It It) my feellDB tliat rural America hao helinnl make these I' nlted "States ii 

* great Nation. Toduy we contlnye tp defend ui)On rural Afrierlcu to produce the 
food and fiber that we nee<l. 

My ohGervntlons throughout these years have beeh that private capital and 
Industry, and even our federal government, was reluctant to invest caiutal in 
sma]! towns and rural communitlea Today the complexities of our larger lontcrs 
aliri^st deem It necessary that we give some consideration to tlie develoimieiit 
of oUr smalf towns and rur-&l areas whereby the aforenientlon financing ((mid 
makeOlfractlve these areas wherein people would like to llVe. 

More recently the federal g(jvernmeiil has l>egun to realize that the dewlop 
men* of rural America with the resulting, redistribution of the population Is a 
workable solution to many of the problems within our Inner cities. The migra- 
tion pattern from rural to urban areas can be reversed by providing .lohs and 

^ oppoiluaities wiihm the underpopulated but attractive rural areas. It has been 
my experience that the majority of the smaller communities are activel> encour- 
aging the industrial growth which would provide t^e nmled opportunities arjd 
Incentive*'. 

There are three basic needs In the development^^f our rural areas which are 
prerequisites to the growth of any community — these are roads, streets and an 
adequate water supply. , ^ . 

We have an excellent highway system in Oklahoma but we do not have eiiougli 
exits onto hard-surfaced county roads. A county road program could be developed 
by the county commissioners with the assistance of the State Highway 

^Tf^m™rTof our natural resources had been developed heretofore we would 
stlU have country sehools and small, progressive towns and cities, and tlie large 
centers of population of these United States would not be as complex as they 

^""n^ community can develop and grow any more than its water supply will 
permit An adequate water supply would provid^ for the present needs but 
should also include surphis waters tb accommodate and allow for expansion. 

The larger c^^^^^^ our state grew and prospered because <)f ^^^^l^^^e 
water supply. Many of our towns stay small because, to this day, they do not 
have access to sufficient water. 

The Oklahoma Water Resoi 
Engineers, Bureau of Keclamai 

reonired for development vs'ould alJ^o serve the "* „ 




• frf.^^^^ froreaar;)' Ut%ansmBZ. nil JiQu> pic^raMjn t^hirfia MjVlu uiui htf 
e&co HiCinnrhBa ib^ oaojinuc^at control ofc^aa 

r-^nlr.,!?"!r''??; ''''^^''^ ^ nCec^cW^Jc^C «o cnv lo you and um? (^>iismUUm. In Uint 
o^nih? ' ^''^ ^^^^^C^^r:) o^3c^ric^^ Uulh ntato m„3 fcUc^rui, Inrlu.llna i>ur uiil 
vojfj^Jlica niid <^illc>Go»". Co ilfvcloj, pural Uncriru I am aivun^ of Ciilo Cmiu»ml(*iia 
ttooli nmj CtH' tjrrnt Him m to I (^*fit, ami uur fouliral c<>vc>piim«Mil rmuioC ronfimio 
to ojigin^Jy QJi of clip monoy choC ivc> iu»5>d. hnl fundo oould bo approEirlatcd for a re- 
volvliis fond i7hfi»r(i»by wo rowid <»ouipi(?U> I he UGt»di»d Iiiiprov4»mentn and pay bark 
IhP moue^, ^rirh lnCC»rc»:jC, ifmt ivun iouued to un by our iroverument, iVrliaptJ 
It nhould he Ihr ronpoionihiiity uf iht* Mtuf»* JIu» State of Texun, for Iiiotunce. with 
tMt Uirv:or llnamlul oapahlUty. dooM hnvo a tnHMefJHful program of this nature 
CKilaboraa t\m\ the other nurroumllrifr MtnteB. however, do not have this leffio- 
Intlve authority and,prot)abIy do not feel they have the financial ability to pro- 
vide an ad^uate revolving fund. • / » 

Mr. Clminnai^, we need your support In this program, either financially or 
through leglfilation which would encourage the states to develop their own 
program. 

GEbnoE Stone, President, Oklahoma Fabmees Union, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

^Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee: I am George Stone, President of 
Okliihoma Farmers Union. I am^pleased to have the opportunity to testify today 
on rural problenm and rural development. 

Senator Humphrey. I want to express my appreciation to you end vour Rural 
Development Subcommittee for .scheduling this field hearing In Oklahoma. The 
State of Oklahoma Increased In population by almost 10 percent from I960 to 
1970, anji In this^sen.qe did .somewhat better than our neighboring states to the 
isorth. Nevertheless, the rural p&ople of Oklalioma— making up almost of'the 
State's total J^pulation of 2.50 million— did not fare weU during the decade of 
the 1060's. As In other areas of the Nation, there is, a clear need for bolder meas- 
ures for rural revltallzatlon In Oklahoma. , . 

Mr. Chairman, at th^ oiftset I would like to^asso<nate mvself with the testi- 
mony presented to your Subcommittee by Tony Dechant, President ot National 
Farmcrjs L nion, in Washington on June 16. 

Among other recon^mendafions. Tony Dechant called for the estahllshment of 
a Rural Deyelopment Credit Bank to help to supply capital financlnff for rural 
development. Up to this point, we have relied upon the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration and other vbasically dgricuJiural credit institutions asTthe source Of loans 
/ind grants for non-farm rural development programs. A separate R^irnl He- 
^^elopment Credit Rank could take some of the load off farm credit institutions, 
''s^^ that the.se agencies can concentrate on supplying badly-needed credit to 
farmers. * » 

This need for a separate financing unit for rural developm<vit is particularly 
necessary as the government seeks to encourage industHal development to pro- 
vide non-farm jobs for rura^ people. Payment of incentives to industries to locate 
in mral areas is expensive. 

Furthermore, this approach to rural development clearly serves the Interest 
of ui^an, as well as rural areas, by relieving population pressures on the cities. 
Consequently, financing of industrial development should be supplied by general 
credit sources— such as a Rural Development Bank would draw upon— rather 
than by larm credit institutions. 

The Consolidated Farm and Rural Development Act. Introduced in the Senate 
on .Tuly 7 by Senator Humphrey and 43 co-sponsors, would establish a new system 
for financing rural development essentially along the lines recommended by Tony 
Dechant. Mr. Chairman, we appreciate your initiative iu Introducing S.,2223, 
and we pledge our support for this Important legislation. 

We support enactment of S. 2223 not only because It will bring "new'' money 
and credit into rural development We also support the bill because it is de- 
signed to strengthen the U.S. Department of Agriculture as the Cabinet-level 
agency primarily responsible for rural and farm well being. In a real sense, 
we look upon your bill as an alternative to the President's proposal to abolish 
the USDA and scatter its functions among four departments of the national 
government. 

With the farm parity index now standing at 70, the lowest l.evel of farm 
prices since the Great Depression — farm programs deserve representation in the 
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I'resIdoaCs ( ubhiet. rertuiBly this lo not the time to relegute farming to a 8ub- '> 
Cablni't H^itus, 

OUluhonia KarincrH I'ulon urgeH (*nattment of S. by the Congress, In order* 
to gear up tlie Uepartmont i>t AKiTculture for a more effective attack on both 
farm and tion-f arm rural hroblems. * o i 

If tho Furmfrs Jlome Adrnlnl«trutlon Is n*lieV(»d ()f suinv of Ijts fton-furm rural 
development rcsponsibllltiON by the !iew iinith r siabllshrd by S. the new 
Xi'arm Development Administration run then concentrate on helping saoall and 
, young furmeih to Improve theh' operations .and htay on tlu- fHrm. The "nelegates 
'to OklahoniH Karmern rnloii\s mont nvent annual convcation adopted ttie fol- 
lowing iM>ilry statfuumt <m loans to youn^ farmers : 

"Farmers rni()u ur^es that tho Kurmei's iiofiu* Admlnl^* rutlon provide reason- 
able b»n«-(erui loan riitoft to .xoun;: farmerK who want to start farming." 

In this way, FNIA (or tht- new'Karm I)(»\eIopm(»nt Administration to be es- 
tabllH^ied by S. ran help to strengthen family farm agrb-ulture. 

If rural development is to. In* truly effec tive and lasting, It must be based upon 
a foundation of a strong and via hie family farm agriculture. Farming Is the 
number one business In rural America, and farming is the number one activity 
for generating the Income of hankers, grocers. Implement dealers, and others In 
rural ^'omnmnltles and small^towns. , e* 

The delegates to Oklahoma Farmers Tn Ion's state convention adopted the 
fallowing resolution on family farm In<'onie : ' ' • 

-We favor the enactment ojHeglslatlon that wlU provide 100% parity Income 
^ ' protection on all farm commodities prodm ed by faml)y size farmers.'^ 

Such leglMlatlon. If" enacted, miM Indeed be a giant step forward toward sus* 
Valuable rural revltirilzath»iirif this was combined with stronger credit, bargalri- 
Ing, and other legislation to strengthen family farm agriculture, we would truly 
see a blooming the rural <-ountryslde. ' . 

Mr. Chairman, 1 know that your Sub0)mmittee doe."^ not have direct jurisdic- 
tion over farm credit, prl<'e Support, < redlt an<I related policies. How'evcr, I also ^ 
Know that you and your Subcommittee want to develop and enact a progVam of V 
rurni renewal that will be more than a short-run showcase. We all Want a true 
greening of rural areas; we want viable rural economies In Oklahoma and 

Other states. * 

We'flrmly believe a prosperou.s family farm pattern of agriculture Is essential 
to this klndV>f rural renewal. That Is why I have placcnl such emphasis on the 
agricultural component of rural development today. 

tmuk you. * ' - • 



Resource Coxservation and Developmf.nt 1'bojects 

Honorable* Senatt>^s Humphrey and Rellmoii^ Ladles ' and' Gentlemen the 
Cherokee Hills atfd the Ouachita Mountains HC&D Trojects, incorporated, ap- 
preciate the o^)portunlty to testify befor^ this Important committee pn rural 
development. . . _ ^ ^ ^ 

The two Resource Conservatir)n and Development (hereafter referred to as 
' '.iRC&D") Trojeets have ..combined efforts and have asked me \.o present this 
statement of position, representing both RC&I) Projects. ; 

The RC&I) Projects recognize apd are devoted to acceleration of the natural 
and human resource development In 13 counties in pastern Oklahoma. The 
counties are primarily rural. The projects cover approximately 8 mlllfon acres 9f , 
land and encompass some 2.'>7,000 iJfeoi)ie. \ 

The ROdtD projects are .sponsored by Conservation Districts, incorporated 
towns, county conunissloners, land several othe^r« local entities of county and 
state government. We are assjNted by various committees which are appointed 
by sponsoring- organizations, rfhej??^ committee members are non-paid volunteeh 
citizens representing varlous/community and county f)rganizatiou.s. Federal and 
state agencies have been ^presented atJnany.of our various meetings and 
lended valuable assistance. . ^ 

In our stiatement regarding position, we fe^l rather strongly about the 

following: ' ^ ^ , . . 

We d(> not feel a need for new agencies, ^e do feel to eliminate overlap 

of existing agencies. ' ' ^ ^ 

We do not believe that a host ©f new programs ate* needed. Rather, we feel 
the existing programs should be better gea^^lo fit the needs of the graSs-roOt 
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citizens and smaller conimunities. We do feel that additional financing of existing 
programs is needed and that such Ihiancing should not be in the administrative 
area — it should be in the application area. < 

We desire the revision of Public Law 566 to better meet the needs of our 
people and reduce the timetable involved and broaden the objectives of the pro- 
gram. Additional funds art» needt»d for this program. 

We do need the Ozirrk« Long-Term Conservation Contract Program enacted 
as law and funded. We do need acceleration of funds for tick control. We do 
netHl acceleration of funds for RC&D project measures. We do need accelera- 
tion x)f cost-siiaring for conservation practices through ASCS. We do need ac- 
celeration of loans at the government, borrowing rate through FHA to match 
cost-sharing programs. ^ t 

We need an improved delivery pystem so that money from various federal 
sources will reach the grass-roots rather than be absorbed In various agency 
administration costs. i 

Poor cGrunties or individuals can not match federal fimds where 20 percent 
or more local money is required. The 20 percent is hard money at the local level. 
Most towns and counties are indebted to their maximum limits by state laws, 
already. County government has been by-passed far too long and too often with 
federal spendings. We have been studied and planned and re-sturffed and re- 
plannfHl witjiout the desired action. Additional surveys and planning are not 
needed. • 

Grants-in-aid money has been mostly wasted because It has not reached the 
people pr smaller communities that need the help. Federal money cannot reacli 
the ^rass-roots in rural areas and small towns until it comes to the county 
general fnnd. The County Commissioners are elected by the people. Federal agency 
persbrinel are- not. Our people can not afford to vote mills and pay additional 
taxe«^ ^nd In most ca^s are taxed to the law limits already. Current thinking 
is opp>^sed to additional new taxes. 

Millions ofi. dollars have been foured by the federal government through vari- 
ous depart'mentR. Into counties without the desired effects, malAly due to admin- 
istrative costs ani^jLuadequate delivery system. 

'Hie federal gov^n^ment can nol^upersede local government and reach the grass 
roots. It *laas be<Hi proven and it lias not forked, and Is not working now. 

T'SOxV agencl€'$ have helpe?!, but we need additional tools, funds, and an im- 
pro^^pfl d(\!ivery system .through local government. Conservation Districts, county 
commissionprs. and RCnfeD committees can and are reaching the grass roots. We 
feel HtToiH^ly that^the RC&B concept and approach should be strengthened an,d 
enlarged because ft is (iesiemed tQ reach the people. 

• We have for the record tlie following: A copy of our bjr-laws, constitution, 
articles of incorpora^on. concept, work plan, etc. that we desire to file with this 
committee jn addition to. the presentation I have Just made. 

Thank you very kii^diy^^ for the priv i le g e you liave^-extended to me to testify 
before this very, important committee today. I am certainly hopeful the ma- 
terial' T presented to you will be helpful In guiding decisions and shaping the 
rural "dev el opmeiif policies of our great nation for the coming years. 



creas-ed. The total volume of loans, and grants Increased from $0.5.075,000 -^urlntr ' 
the previous year to $83,912,294 for this yeai". Housing assistance has increased 
50% during the past year. 

A major drouth occtirred in the western half of Oklahoma during the past year. 
This created heavy demands upon our personnel and made It necessary for several 
temporary changes in personnel assignments to meet this added tieiitand for 
credit. De.«pite shortage of persjounel to meet ^ the extra demands for* credit 
caused by the drouth, we have i)e€n able to keep curreht with thpse dema^s 
without undue reflection on the other phases of the Farmers Home Administration 
program In Oklahoma. ' 

An active public relations program has been maintained in order to mal^e 
Ji'armers Home Administration programs known to the people who need the 
services and to the getieral public. Members of the State Ofliqe staff .cdnducted 
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thirteen meetings with homebullders associations, twelve statewide meetings 
with the State Lumbermen's Association, and eight statewide meetings with other 
^' creditors, l^e Farmers Home Administration assisted in the formation^ of a 
statewide association of rural water users. This organization was chartered 
during the past year and I's making steady progress l^ meeting Its goals. Statewide 
meeting were alsq held with the Federal Land Bank and State School Land Com- 
mission regarding their participation in farm ownersliip loans. 

One of the first youth loans in the nation was made In Oklahoma. Efforts are ^ 
being made to elpand, the Interests at the grass roots level with the **Beautlfy 
our American Community'^program In conjunction with the Future Farmers of 
America. ^ 

1 feei <4he Farmers Home Administration program in Oklahoma is one of the 
most aggressive pro-ams available today In building a better rural America. 
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(The tables on rural houskig, fanner program, and coininnnity pro- 
gram assistance attaelied to Mr. Widener s statement are on file with 
the subcomniittee.) 

Senator IIumpiiret. This concludes our hearinj^. Thank you very 
much. 

(Whereupon, at t) p.m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 1 p.m., 
Frniay, September 10, 11)71, at the Kellogg Center, University of 
Nebraska^ Lincohi, Nebr.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record are as follows:) 

Statement of K. K. Johnson, Executive DmEcxoa, Oklahoma Rural 
Wateb Assoolation, Comanche, Okla. 

Unless rural areas are rebuilt and modernized to take the pressure off big 
cities, -We're through/' Senator Hubert H. Humphrey recently stated. 

Surveys Indicate that a majority of Americana prefer to live in rural, areas If 
they can have the econouvlc opportunities ahd community service of cities. 

The Oklahoma Rural Water Association. Inc. whole-heartedly concurs and 
has based it's rural development program on this premise. Thanks to accomplish- 
ments of agencies such as the Ozarks Begional Commission, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration and Oklahoma's rural electrification coops., this pilot program of 
the Oklahoma Rural Water Association, Inc. is no longer speculative in nature. 

The Oklahoma Rural Water Association respectfully submits a series of ques- 
tions and answers to those questions, designed to clearify the rural development 
plans of the Oklahoma Rural Water Association, Inc. 

Question: Whatta the Oklahoma Rural Water Aaaodation, Inct 

Answ^er: The Oklahoma Rural Water Association, Inc. is a nonprofit associa- 
tion of rural water districts, non-profit water companies, public trusts and 
towns of less than 5,500 people. It helps rural Oklahoma communities achieve 
their economic development goals. 

Question: How icill the Oklahotna Rural Water Assooiation, Inc.jural di'celop- 
tnent workf 

Answer: Step number one, now nnilerway, is to help the nir;il water people 
manager their local business more ctticicmly. ICiiral wntcr rates are usually 
at least (lonble the city rates, and often more. 

The ORWA, Inc., will inform lo^-al water Users of the new housing programs 
available and help start the.se programs if desired. This new housing will not 
only allow residents to remain comfortably in their own communities, it wit! 
help others to decide to live in the country. * 

With the availability of water, homes and people, the Oklahoma Rural Water 
Association. Inc. can help attract industry into rural areas. There are several 
wa.vs to accomplish this. For one approach, several of the directors of the OUWA, 
Inc. are also directors of their ^ounty irtdilstrial authorities. They have money 
availaJWe. 

ThSProrgam will not be to simply obtain blue-chip firms wishing to relocate. 
There is a great need to help local talent industrialize. 

In sequence, the Rural AA'ater Association'.s* rural ^velopnieut prograpi is: 
Water— Homes- reople~.J()l)S. ^ 

^ Industry and Government plants have moved into cities where workers may 
bevobtained. ThiH brings in more wofkers seeking employment. These additional 
workers attract* more industry, et cetera. We refer to this confusion 'as the 
whiW-poor theory. The 30ft Oklahoma rural communities affliiatecr with the 
Oklahonja Rural Water A!^ociation» Inc. can reverse this theory by bringing 
the jobs into the country and allow the people, especially the younger people, 
remain in their own domain, if they so desire. 

Question: What iJo your studies imUcati: should he dove* 
' Answer: The ailment is not one a dose of Federal assistance will ruip, though 
it is absolutely neces.«?ary. The medicine must be ai)plied by those on a grass-root 
le^*^l with programs designed for self-help. Rural Americans only need a start- 
initial momentum. 

Since most wide open spaces of this great Nation remain in it's mid-section, 
it mfght seem almost automatic that small communities in the belt extending 
from the Dakotas. through the Ozarks into West Texas might expect growths 
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m regional planii^ro and exporta* on poi>ulation dlHtribu^on plot ways to lighten 
iuae'*"^^ ti^^^ burden of crowded urban areua Unfortunately, this ia not the 

Population trends in rural middle America indicate no real sign§ that the 
nilgratlon from the mid contiueut urea Is being stopped. In fact, the conclusion 
is to be reached that most runil eiUea in rural mld-Amerioa will have to be 
alert and aggressive opportuuitists to so much as hold their own for Bome Ume 
to come. Only a few of them showed appreciable growth during the 1960^9 and 
bome people brand that growth as "largely artificial". 

Axmost to the city, the growth centers adjoin military bas69 or have expanding 
colleges which enjoy Bearing enrollment, or they are u seat of state government 
rnere does seem to be cases of fairly rapid growth of towns with easy access to 
lutei-«tate highways— which alao happens to be an attraction for industry.' 

1 he studies dellnUely indicate that rural communities and small towns, in 
order to fiourish, see an infusion of public aid to supply initial momentum. We 
are talking about highways, public works and indirect subaidies. But most im- 
portant of all. after thfc initial momentum made possible by federal assistance, 
the true burden of, rural development rests in the hands of local community 
actions. With this knowledge in mind, organizations such fis the Oklahoma Rural 
^Vater Association, Inc. must coordinate and offer behlnd-the-scene leadershio to 
r^tpal communities during: Ujeir sdf-improvement projects 

Aa long as Amei^jca hasWer 50 percent of it*^ population living within 50 tnil»>8 
of it s coast lines. ^VlllioriB. can be spent on urban development, model cities and 
Himilar programs l^ut the only lasting solution to Urban problems rests in rural 
<levelopment. One^^ jQ^ur federal government must realize this fact and start 
priming the pump ipf rural America, particularly mid-continent America. Only 
then will everyone Realize this nation's strife, dissension, riots, etc. have been 
needless. . * 

Question: [a rural America ^geared' for federal pfo^namsf 

Answer: No. Iota's repriesentative Culver sums th\s problem' up pretty well 
while tellnig aboutia smuH Iowa town who iieeded help^btainlng a federal fcvnnt 
lor a sanitary sewer. o « 

E«rly in 1970 tlUs town filed the usual form 101. The town was told to 
complete it 8 application and submit it for review. The review was held in July 
l«<a Things wecfi not right so a new application was drawn up and submitted 
again in August lOtO. After reviewing and correcting another 17 page form plus 
the form for a*5surance of job opportunity for the unemployed, 11 8-page f'ertifi- 
cates of non-relocation, writing 6 letters from the town council to the EOA, 6 
letters to the U.S. Dept of Agriculture. 6 letters to the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, received, 20 months later a grant of $86,000. 

We know of many cases more difficult than this one, but the point is one uni- 
versal problem always presents itself. The problem of getting the paper work 
done r>roperly. Cities do not have this problem. There are enough assistance pro- 
^irams available to them that they each employ a specialist. Therefore it is 
little wonder the cream goee to urban America. The fact that this starts the 
whirl-pool is ignore<l. 

Farmers home is very cooperative and efficient in processing paper work for. 
rural America, but Farmers Home Administration isvift a- personnel freeze 
Their people are over loaded and over worked. Often fiT&s it impossible to 
help Mr. Rural America. T\^*^S ^^^^-'^ 

An absolute need is Federal assistance for wide rapged.\grV8n)%^Wn 
such as the Oklahoma Rural Water Association. Inc. To\pr#4d^ tWs ossisU 
for rnral communities who can't do these things for themselvef. ■ ^ ; 

Quention: How is the non-profit Oklahoma Rural Wat^ Associdtion inc 
financed f ^^ ; * 

Answer: Actually it isn^t. Our members are also non-profit and have no funds 
available. When the rural development plans wefre instigated in the spring of 
inn. if- was nRsume<l the Oklahoma Rnral Water Association. Ifec. could qualify for 
assistance within the economic development structure. This has not been the case 
this far. Rural America has no lobby and np to this point, th^ Federal programs 
are i«)t alMnclusive. Thanks to the Rural Development Sub-Committee of the 
^U.S. Senate A;?rlculture Committee, this trend is about to be changed. 

Qupstion: Can the NatiOifVa economy afford this rural developmentf 

Answer: Our Federal Government has never shown reluctance ^to bet on it's 
future. It*s future no doubt rests in rural development. J . . 
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The first year pilot program of rural development of the OUlahoma Ilnral Wa- 
ter Association, Inc. will only cost $80,000. This $SO,000 must come^ln the form 
of Federal assistanco* There is no other source. o 

Let US compare this $80,000 rural xievelopment need with one of Oklahoma's 
smaller model cities. This city has a $5 million urban renewal program going to 
clear a part of the downtown area plus a few realdencea. That $5 million would 
start &2Mi mral development programs oimular to that of the Oklahonia Rural 
Water Associationi Inc. . ^ , 

same dty received a law enforcement grant amounting to enough to finance' 
the Orwa, Inc. rural development program for the entire State next year. 

Talsa. Okla. has enjoyed great growth. Now it's transit authority has received . 
a ^1,G1> million grant to help move the congestion around. That amopnt would 
finance the Orwa, Inc. for the next 20 years. 

Tho Vice-President recently completed a 10 nation, 32,000 milq 7 airplane, 2 
car, WO person visit of an estimated cost of $1.2 million. This amount would 
start Ibklahoma on Its way to mral ^velopment^ along with 14 other States. 
^--^^enty selected model cities just, received another $79^1 million to enhance 
their whirl-pool. This amount would fund a rural development program slmuiar 
to the Oklahoma Bural Water Assn., Inc. in every State of the Onion for the next . 
20 yeara. 

Our efforts in Southeast Asia costs a reported $10 million per day. Eleven 
minutes of ths war cost would start raral development on its way in O^tfi^oma. 

We <m^ht well remember that every expenditure mentioned here is'pai^^y 
Fedrfal taxes. Mr. Rural America pays the same per capita rate as Mr. Urhan 
America. That is fine, ekcept that when Mr, Rural America wishes to Improve hi& 
rural area, he must borrow tlie money and pay it back, plus interest. He is re- 
paying his rural improvement loan while paying taxes to help repay the urban 
improvement grant. Is this double taxation? . 

Question: Han a rural development auck aa yours been tried f 

Answer : Ozarka regional commission wafl Instnunentol In helping the Lake Wis- 
ter area in Leflore County, Oklahoma torn the whirlpool around. 

Farmers Home Administration has done likewise in the Perry, Morrison. Still- 
water, Oklahoma area. They have helped rural people lielp themselves. 

Question: What do you feel the rural development auh-committee could do wo 
bring about the solution to the problems t ' | 

Answer : Instigate one program for Improving all Amerlqa^wlth the loan/ 
grant ratio being the same whether urban or rural. Stop theffteible taxation. 
Prime the rural American pump so it can catch up with progrt>8fi.lVsk the Presi- 
dent to avoid any further freeze of Farmers Home Admin 1st rat loft' funds. Work 
with hiral America through grass- root, person-to-person organizations and' 
avoid the fancy-dans who claim to speak for rural America. Give initial 
momentum to Mr. Rural America. Help him to ^help himself. Give him 
an even break. Hje is eager to help himself, his government and his city couefln. 
* Get Mr. Rural America involved in rural development immediately by financing' 
pilot programs such the OkUihoma Rural Water Association. Inc. and keep parti- 
san politics out of the rural development program. 

Rural development deserves the best. We thank you for your efforts in solving 
this problejgo. And remember, where water flows — progress gopsf 

Statement of Ted R. Savage, Manager, Ada Chamber of Commerce^ 

ADA, Oki.a. 

Mr.. Chairman: I have been engaged in community development work In small 
communities since serving n.*^ an agriculture teacher and a chamber of com- 
merce manugor in com mimi ties from 7.000 to 15.0(T0 population. I have watched 
the out-migration of our best educoted and poorest equipped to the metro areas. 

I have watched our job opportunities in rural comnnmltics erode until, in 
Home instnuces. our comnjunlties are stagnate.d. Bear In mind that all of these 
rural communities have sti.stained churches, .oohools. lodges and streets and are 
cnpable of continuing to contribute to a good life for peopfe who resdde there. 
The obvious goal Is to structure our pyf^teni in sqch a way so that more people 
ran have a good life in rural communities. This would take the pressure? off of 
Denver. Dallas, Detroit and other metro areas. The one thino: that keeps the 
rural community from creating job opportunities Is the lack of desirable indus- 
trial sites with a sophisticated public works facility required by modern pro- 
gressive industries. 



If growth cwiters, as deHiKnutinl by KDA, were encouraged to e.stablish indus- 
trial parks with sophisticated looped water systems that would provide fire pro- 
tection^ and otiier Industrial needs, such as Quality hard surfaced internal 
j*treets, rmxieru storni and sewer system, and with adequate street lights this 
would serve as a catalyst to nn>(iv;ite imaginative minds W(jrkin« for a^i oppor- ^ 
tunlty to establish ijlauts and service facilities in these growth centers. 

This Uould cretite jol) opportunities and would produce the-, same economic 
elTt^^s the exi»loitation of a natural resource with sum effect being that the 
geneS population would get the maximum advantage of tax dolUirs invested in 
exi^fng facilities, It is au imposslblliiy in a rural c(«nmunity to create an indus- 
trial park witb all the public facilities available since there Is no way that such 
a facility can be structured from local funds. It would be intc^resting to see how 
many years it would take for the Federal (;overnment to rec(>ver their cost of the 
public facilities from added lnc<jhie tax colle<*ted from the direct jobs creiited in 
such an industrial park. To be a valid proje<t the Federal (;overnm^nt should 
cojistrnct twenty or twenty-ftve of these demonstration parks in rural America 
restricting sqch a project to a community of not over r>(M)(K) population, with 
each of these projects located g(H>grapbically over the States in rural Ke<*tions. 
Ka<*h park conid not cost nu^re 4 ban five million dollars with the hind to l>e pro- 
vided the local industrial development authority. 

The m.nna^PTiient of the park would be handled by a non ])roftt group whose 
prJnjary purjXKMe is to attract and pronwte industrial development. I know this 
sounds like a strong'departure from our past procedures except our communities 
have a tremenchnis Investment in churches, .schools and businesses and peo|He 
who nee<I an opportunity. The only way to protect this investment is t^) do those 
things that wlljpi^timulate substantial economic growth in our rural area. 

Thank^you very much. 

WiLBUBTON, Okla., i^cptcmhcr 9, 1971. 

Hon. HirbERT H, Humphrey, 

{'hairman, Rural Development Committee, 

SrnntCf Washinffton, D.C. 
Subject : Pro[M)sa! for Department of Labor Discretionary Funds. 

Dear Sir: On b(»half of the cooperating agencies, this 38 to request your per- 
sonal a.sslstahce in obtaining Department of I^bor Discretionary funds, as out- 
lined In the f(OI6wing pages of the proposal. Copies of this proposal as of tlii.s 
date, are being forwarded to the Regiomil Offices of the Department of I^bor, 
Dallas, Texas. 

A personal in<|ulry by you to the T)er)artment of Labor, Dallas offices as to the 
possiliility of pj(>bab!e npi)rovji| nnd/or status of .said proijosal ^vili certainly [te 
ap|n"N*iated. . * 

Ft is suggested that communi(»atlons relative to same can \}e^ made to the 
following: " " , 

Mr. L. V. WatkiuK. I)irector, Eastern Oklahoma Development District (KOl)I) ), 
Post Office Box VMM, Muskogee, Oklahoma 74401, (1)18) (W2-7S01. ' 

Mr, Bill O. Powers, Superintendent, Kiamlchl Vocational-Techuiciil .School, 
Post Office Box 490. VVilburton. Oklahoma 7457S. (018) 465-2323. 
Thank you most kindly fojr your i)ersonal assistance in this matter. 
Sincerely, ' 

Bill O. i^nvvMH^^unerintrtulrvt, 
K i a m irh i Arrn V or a t ion a I- Trckius^ft I ScyujoJ Dhtrict A'o. t. 



ABSttlACT " 

A. Submitted by : Applicant Agency — The Eastern Oklah\)m& Development Dis- 
trict (EODD). L. V. Watklns, Director. 

B, Cooperating Agencies : 

1. Eastern Oklahoma Development District (EODD). 

2. Northeast Counties of Oklahoma Development District (NECO). 

3. Kiamlchl Economic Development District Organization (KEDDO). 

4. Oklahoma Employment Security Service. 

5. Indian Capital Area Vo-Tech— Mnskr)gee. 

6. Klamichi Area Vo-Tech — Hugo. McAlester, and Poteau. 
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V 7. Northeastern Oklahoma Vo-Tech— Afton and Pryor. 
i a Trl-Coiinty Area Vo-Tech— -Bartlesvllle 

^ C Objectives: ^ ^ m \^ ^# 

1 To obtain Department of Labor Discretionary Funds for the purpose of 
expediting manpower training programs for meeting changing employment 
needs fn Eastern Oklahoma. ; * *o 

2. To provide training for employment In areas presently having 11 to U^x 
percent unemployment where trained Individuals are not now available. ' 
< 3. To provide slot-In training, cluster tifalnlng, formal training coupled 

wllii OlJ.T., and othep arrangements assuring flexibility as needed in Indi- 
vidual programs and situations. 
D. Characteristics of Area to be Served: The area to be served comprises 
twenty-one (21) counties In Eastern Oklahoma which Is the largest and most 
critically economically, culturally, and educationally disadvantaged In Oklahoma, 
with areas having 11 to 12 percent unemployment 
Per capita income In this area In 1070 was ^332. 

B. Federail Projects Cause High Unemployment : Increased unemployment and 
underemployment continues In this area because of the discontinuance, non- 
completion, or curtailment of government projects and employment such as the 
• , "scaling down of the Operations and laying off the employees at the U.S. Naval 
/ ' Ammunition Depot at McAlester. 
» ^ New Job categories and the acquisition of training and skills will be necessary 
If Individuals in this deprived area are to partake In the benefits accruing from 
such proposed projects as the Arkansas River Navigation System, Upstream 
Flood Control, Industrial Parks Development, etc. 

F. Uniqueness of Need : Critical to the present problems of this area Is the 
sparse density of population In these three economic dlstricta MDTA funds have 
been most dliQcult tor^ntaln for the rural areas In Oklahoma. Assistance as herein 
requested Is an absotute must If the problem of matching resources with oppor- 
tunities Is adequately accomplished to assure economic development of the ex- 
tremely economically^ disadvantaged twenty -one (21) counties of Eastern 
Oklahoyna. 

O. Time Schedule : September 9, 1971 through June 30, 1972. 

H. itadget : Total Cost— ^1,500,000 from Department ot Labor Discretionary 
Funds U) be allocated and /or awarded to applicant agency for contracting train- 
ing with local area vo-tech schools In the three Economic Development Districts 
of Eastern Oklahoma. 

Pboposai, foe Depart ment or Laboe Discbettonabt Funds 

PROGRAM DESCIUPTIOW 

In accordance with the Administration's policy *of decentralization of man- 
power programs, It Is recommended that $1,500,000 be granted to, or set aside for 
use by, three development districts. In Cooperation with area vo-tech schools and 
the Oklahoma Employment ServKie, to expedite manpower programs for meeting 
changing employment needs In Ea.»<tjem Oklahoma. The programs will be estajf)- 
llshed In accordance with guidelines of the Department of Labor. 

APPLICANT AGENCY 

The Eastern Oklahoma Development District (EODD) Is designated as the 
applicant agency by cooperative Agreement Funds will be sub-delegated to North- 
oafit Counties of Oklahoma DovMopment DlHtrlct (NRCO) and Klamlchi Eco- 
nomic Development District Organization (KEDDO), in accordance with Identi- 
fied needs, with reallocation authority among the three districts. 



DESCBIPTION OF ABEA 

The proj^H't area inoliides twehty-one counties In Eastern Oklahoma, bordered 
on the south by Texas, on the east hy Arkan.sns, and on the north by Missouri and 
Kansas. The total population of the area In 1970 was 498,291. 

The area had a total labor force of 1G3.27K persons In 1070. of which 141.103 
were employed. The unemployment rate for the area was 7.9 percent 
. The average median number of school years completed by 1960 was 8.8 years. 
Average family size In 1960 was^3.84 persons. In 1960, 45.6 percent of all famllleiS 
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In the area received lesa than $8,d00 Income. Per capita income in 1070 in the area 
was $2,332, as compared to Oklahoma's per capita income of $3,804. 

The project area had an underemployment rate of 28.2 perceht in 1007. The rate 
^of unaeremployment varied from a minimum of 22 percent in Muskogee County 
to a minimum of 63.7 percent in Cherokee County (except for Washington County 
which had an average annual wage in excess of the average national annual 
wage). 

In recent decades, the area has relied on Department of Defense and other 
Federal Government created or supported Jobs, with a token supplement of agri- 
cultural and manufacturing Jobs. 

The discontinuance, completion, or curtailment of government «nployment have 
drastically increased the rat^f unemployment and underemployment in bie area*. 
The future of the area, howler, is greatly influenced by recent Federt^l invest- 
ments such as the Arkansas River Navigation System, Upstream Flood Control. 
Industrial Parks Development, etc. These influenced have contributed more toward 
a new quality, of life ^han would traditional industrial development. Therefore, 
creating new Job categories appears to provide the best means for increasing 
employment opportunities J n the area. 

*» ^ DESOQIPTION Of THE AGENCIES 

Prlmar^%gencle^ within the area that can coUecUvely address the manpower 
i^eeds of the area Include the three Substrate Planning and Development District« 
(designated BDD*s) with their manpower planning councils; four area voca- 
tional-technical school districts with their seven training facilities; and the Okla- 
homa Emj)lo^ment Service with its eight local area offices. 

The agencies mentioned above are coordinating and cooperating in the man- 
power planning development of facilities, development of Jobs, identiflcation of 
training needs, the implementation of training programs, and placement of man- 
power in public and private Jobs. 

t ■ 

TBAININO I7EEDS ANt) TECHNIQUES 

Available research and employment possibilities within the project area indicate 
Jobs presently exist In the following major cluster of occupations. These Include : 
Recreation Occupations such as marine engine technicians, park and playground 
attendants, diner clerk, landscape and architect, hospitality; Offlcf Occupations 
' such as general office clerks, secretaries, keypunch operations, medical office as-, 
slstants; Mealth Occupatiom such as nurses, LPN, ward clerks, medical office 
assistant, operating room techniclanl9, nurse aides, and emergency vehicle oper- 
ators; MaintenUvrr Or4mpations such as building ^gineers, custodians, air con- 
dltloijlng and refrigeration. tV and appliance repairmen, plumbers, electricians 
and retail sales occupations. Specific occupations within these clusters are de- 
6crlbe4ia more detail in the proposal. 

The area vocational-technical schools within the area are presently provlditig ori- 
golng training of the^more traditionally accepted c^upational training programs 
which are definitely needed. However, because of lack of funds, they are unable to 
meet the newls In new Jobs or careers training, especially those which are related 
to Hecreatlonal-Tourism Occupations. Watep-Ways Occupations, Health Occupa- 
tions, etc. 

AU of the area vocational-technical* schools have agreed that If this proposal 
Is nc^'pnted and approved, they yvill offer flexible and Innovative programs which 
will meet the' current manpower needs not now being met. They have also agreed 
to fflve priority to adultS'ln such training; 

If financing were available^ flexible atid Innovative programs could be Imple- 
mented. These programs may Itaclude : 

1. Slot-Jna to exl55tlnff proTrams on a copfrppr-stndent hasl^. 

2. Full-time programs In Job-clnsterP n^cpspltflte pxtpnslon' capability to pro- 
vide Rupervl«}|on and coordination with those students who can manage the 
coupling of classroom and on-the-job training. The extension personnel could also 
work with the local Emp'oyment Securitieji Offlce in the s^Jentlort and placement 
of students. ^ * J • ' 

The employment demands of the piojec^ area requAe flexibility in training 
programs to meet the local manpower ne^s* Courses and techniques can be 
Implemented if funding sources allow adeduate flexibility. This training capa- 
bility, coupled with an adequately financed] student recruitment and placement 




program can do much to Improve tlie economy of the area and ri^lnce Its hi^h 
yate of luieuiployment. Opportunities are now hecominj; avniluhic The i»roblem 
in one of matching' re.sourres with opportunities Jn an inteirratcd shop, 

X OJT i»o«t-secon(Inry ndult with financink' for coordinator and tcachintr sup- 
plies. * . . . 

The shit-in proredure would enable setondany and adu't students to l>oj?in 
trainin:^ at any rime durin.r tlie m'IiooI year and c(»nji>le(e ;'.'iriini; upouMicquir- 
in;; a .salable skill and find (»mployment. 

Full-time cluster i)roj;r/ms in inte^crated shop would enable three or four 
stations for each tvpe of related training. This type of tralnint? would Imlnde 
electrical, mechanical, plumbiuK, alr-condltloulnK. machine tool operatu)n, sma 1 
engine repair, commercial art, etc. A core in.structlonal staff with broad experl- 4 
cnces would supervl.se training for a combination of areas. The tralniiipr ('onld 
vary from 2C to r.2 weeks and pr(»vide entry job level . apabllity for a majority 
(»f the emplovmeut needs. In Kn>^tern Oklahoma. Thl.s type of trainln^^ W(»uld 
ioinplement the employment needs which are widely scattered and httle can 
be aci'ompliHhed In tradltiotial class training. 

There nre numerous opportunities for OJT throughout the project area, ineir 
.scatt4inMl locations, however^ ne^^'ssltnte extension, capability to provide super- 
vision and coordination with those students who can niauag<i the coupling ot 
rlas.sroom and on-the-job training. The exteo^lon personnel couUi also work with 
the local Kmplovment Security Olflce in the selection and placenffcnt of students. 

The eiiiploym'ent demands of the project area require nexibiilty in training 
nrocrams to meet the local manpower needs. Courses and techniQues can be 

niplemented* if funding sources allow adequate flexibility. This training capa- 
billtv coupled with an adequately financed student and placement program can 
do much to improve the economy of the area and reduce its high rate of uaem- 
pll)yment. Opportunities are now becoming available. The problem i.s one of 
notc hing resources with opportunities. 

Statement of Kobeut S. Oiac, Mia-mi, Okuv. 

Senator Humphrey and Gentlemen of the sub-committee, we are grateful that 
you have come to Oklahoma to listen to uS. , , . ' kt fK f hnvn 

We in Oklahoma are experiencing the same festering problems that ha^e 
n.,r'uc 1 many of our rural areas throughout the T.S. These conditions in tlie 
past have been magnified by what appears to be an unawareness on the part 

^•^For e^l^^^^^^^^^^^ ni^^^way Systen. whl^h Is financed on a (K) 10 

basis has been keyed to facilitate transportation between metrotmlitan areas. 
Snsclously Ignored has been the fact that the survival of our rural areas 
also rSos^^ of every form of modern transportation. Efficient 

expedle^nt and readily available transportation is just as much of a 1 eline 
for rural areas as it Is for lyetropolitan areas, and yet the farm to maFUct 
svstem has been relegated to a i)rlorlty of 5(V oO funding 

"in other areas the general emphasis atid priorities have been to ccmccatrate 
on the problems Inherent in large, sprawling metropolitan areas without any 
apparent recognition that the problems of metroiK>litan and rural areas are irre- 
vocably Intertwined and mutual in the sense that they are only dirtercnt faces 

oy the same coin. - , , . , - i 4.1 

/Mass migration from rural areas to ritles h^ivc produced problems in both 
areas. In metropolitan centers, these mlgralJons have created crowding, over- 
^t?jHded fJU'iiities and staggering transportatibn snarl.s. 

ifrriTTm areas, it has bnfught uneconomical use of lands, declininc: human 
resources and scarcitv of job opportunities. Rural areas have pa.s.sed the point 
of worrvliur'abbut how to keep folks down on the farm-. . we are now con- 
cerned with hQW to keep the farms. Rqral communities are indeed ii'.'htrng f()r 
their ver5^ .survival. ^ 1 , , 

Some business and industrial leaders, and all too few political leaders, are 
finally recognizing that the constant push to make metropolitan areas larger 
and larger has been counter-jiroductlve. There is a trickle of businesses and 
neople who now are fieelng the crami>ed metro ct^^nters and returning to less 
crowded nrea.s. even thoughUhese areas,many times lack adequate governmental 
services, good transportation, (piallty jpducatlon, m^llcal facilities and cultural 
and recreational opi«?i1OTt*4es. 
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Effort^] muat be mmU* )ty ij«^uinime-iit at ail Irvelw. In c-oope ration witli busi- 
ness and Indwfejtry, to nin-i^i tliln Uttittu to rum I urruH. To urconipliNli thiw, I rec- 
oiumend that a <i>otti»rutH<^ Iti^tui-^*!! ijuwini'MM, indUNtry nnd government 

be undertaken to iiir^tltuio- a inr{»utiim of tan iii(enti>f» that would encourage 
bUHine^^etj and indtiniry («* i<»>ntc- nf metropoiifun ari'iiH. 

(iuideiine» ubouiiJ h4» iT^i^ihiiotiftil (nt iiruMaint^ Jol> trulniii^ in rural areas 
where ialmr Mkiiih un Uihitia lr**uti%tr, nliould l>c pn>\l(ie(l to encourage 
bUhineHm*M uiovin;^ to niriil unoaf> i.;t itin- a proportion of tliclr eniployeew from 
area« outmde of that lo nbhli tin Po :iu«.nr3 m in-intr located. 

The federal trover lunriit ciiould u.»yh in pjirtnerwhlp with utate and iocai 
governments to anmirj* <jiinliii idtit t^ttoiuai nyntcintt for children of rural area 
employet'ti. Tld« wamr pariiM-rt-hlp nmot uico f:jfh wnyn to make available med- 
ical, cultural und rc< rciatifnal ^cpm-tUn to |n»fjpic» in rural areas. 

There arc wiine britjht £;g«j(n vu ibc- hnrluon \Vf'are detecting nt the federal 
level an QwarcncnrJ Ihiit mi diral fai iU(ic>n and nervlccM niUHt he made available 
to all peoplen of ihitt coiinirv p?id nuC Jisnt thunv within the metropolitan centern. 
There Keemo to U» an auurrr^oco it»ot hnndoutfj and public projects in rural 
areao treata only ihQ aymitioayn ami nm iho bonlc problem. The very preHeace 
of ihJR HUbcomudtt«»<' In <)£ilori<iC3ja uj?s<J tBac> IcGinlotlon u|H)n which you are work- 
Jiig Indicate^ that fJrtally a tPwci jos-tsiPrnSBani Involving jjrlvate enterprise and 
government may be *\vvi^U»\izil oUij^jrcby o r:ound and working foundation for 
development of our rural oro on in n jmt^nibnity 

To delay In to run thd' piak olT nllorvlnG the problemo to degenerate into a 
stage where Holutlonn will c^nc,rMtQU!|y contly and extremely dehumanizing. 

This eommltteo munt hj'^Mcei Hvc It in otir hoi>eH and prayers that you 
will be Hurce«Nfnl. 
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IIURAL DEVELOPMESt 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1971 

U.S. Sknatk, 
SrucoMMirrKK on lU iiAii Dkvelopmknt, 

CoMMiriT.K ON A(;Kl(TI.TrKK AM) FoKt^iTOV, 

Kn Uonte to Sfilhnder, Okla, 
The sul)C()innutt(H» heard the foUowinjr presentations \vhile tourin<? 

redeveloiMtient projects and rural areas hy bus at McAh^ster and en 

route from Perry, Okhi., to Stillwater, ( )kln,ut 

Present: Senators TIuini)hrey. Curtis, aed Bellnion.' Mso present: 

Representative Camp. • ^ 

STATEMENT OF CARL B. HAMM, PRESIDENT, FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK, PERRY, OKLA. 

Mr. IJamm. I am president of t lie First National Bank in Perry 
and'uj) until Happy Camp ^ot on theflnis. I was the oidy honest banker 
on it. ( Lau^diter. ) • i 

In my opinion, the tJevelopment of j ural AnuM'ica requires three 
elements to be snecessfuK a firm or individual that has a sound anc^ 
feasible produef or idea, a coininuiiitv that has ijdwjuate labor supply 
and a prop^ressive attitude,^and available capital.. 

I willeontine mv remarks to the third element, capital, since l)ein<? 
a country banker, this is the element tvith which I am most familiar. 

In rural America the banks were usually the only souroe of capital 
available. Naturally,. an individual or small industry^kin^? to re- 
locate or expand does not fiave adecpuite capital ,()r tli=rTfvsources.with 
which to raise this capital. This is- where the country hanker enters 
the picture. 

Bein^ a civic-ininded individual, wanting: his comniuiiitv to ffj'ow 
and prosper, he is always wnllinp: to explore Hiiancinfy possibilitie?( for 
a ]>otential source of new or existing industry for his town. At times 
he will loan on a basis which is (lis])iop(u-tionate in relutiofi to the 
collateral availal)le. A^^reed, IIap])y i 

Mr. Camp. Yes. . ^ t 

Mr. IIamm. This is frowned upon by supervisory forces. I would 
like to use an actirtil case histoiy to illustrate liow ludicioiis use of 
bank credit can lielp rural America and in the same study how the 
attitudes of {supervisory authorities at times mijrht influence the 
banker's thinkinjr. < ^ x ' 

In 1958 I was contacted by a local concern that was not a customer 
of our bank. This concern w*as in need of more space, mpre equipment 
and more credit. They had made application to the bank wit^ which 

(89) 
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flioy worn (loij.fr |,„miu'^,s for iul.litioi.nl crt-dit nii,] luid hcenvlivlimvl 
Hrioll.V. thtnv linimcial statciiHMit .Jiowcd a uv\ wortli of Si;5(),()()() nini 
notes |)iiv:il,lo. ^:,,-,,()hu. Tlic amoujit of luoiicv rv(incst(.,l was 
-Nw.llcss to >ay. Imx'd upon die liiiancial infonnatioii available this 
na> not pnine eredit. 

Tliis linn had thm- thinji-^. tlion<;Ii, that had jiot been po>sible to 
translate into dollars mid cents to put oil the linani'ial statement (kml 
eapahle, enercretic niana<reinent, a <;ood product idea; and .'ood niarket- 
iiijrpotential. 

Instead of loanifig this firm $4r),()()() as rNpiested, after loolun-r -if 
t leir saien projectioiis and otlier pijitinent data, we reeoniinended That 
they borrow SI sn,()()0 to be u-ed as follows : 

str,,(MMl for new plant, $:),-),()()() for debt consolidation, and ^^socoo 
on new e(|uij)ineiit. • > v / 

The loan was made with the 75 percent SBA guarantee. After this 
loan was made it was criticized by bank ex;aminer.s in tlie iie\l three 
examinations. 

Tliis was a :.-year loan. It was repaid by the company out of earnin.^s 
at tiie end of .5 years. 

At the time the loan was made this firm employed 60 people Todav\ 
tins honie fjiown industry employs over 300 people witlj sales in ex 
<-es. of M.S million ajinually and the amount of Federal income tax 
paid each year IS sizable. 

To sum up, I would like fo .say that country bankers should be en 
courafred by .supervisory ajjencies to be more aggressive in helnin/^ 
then- community to develop instead of discouraging them as they now 

Tl'ijnk you for permitting me to present my thoughts to von 
I Applause I % ^ c , .vou. 

"j;^^''""''-;': <^5J" ^^^^ l>"fli of these statements in o„r 
record >. (nve them to Jim Thornton. 

-Mr. Tfiduxtox. We al.so have it on tape. 

Senator TlT-ArPTiRET. Good. 

Voic K. Mr. Hamm. 

Senator HrMPWREY. I want to be sure we get this. I would like the 
.statement of this compan-v in the record. / ' 

Senator Bki.lmox. Before ym, turn it over, would vou mind .statinrr = 
limit r '''' yo^'y^i'f !Tbon^le(ting a bank make a loan up to its 

^rr..H\MM. I inlidcV'tlie sugffe.sti,m to SenaTorS IIuniT.hrev and 
K^l mon-tlu:-; mornii^rr that if each countrv bank were permitted to 
asid,. j^aniount e^iual to their le^al loan 'limit, which is in j.ercent of 
capital, ^irpliis, aiul undivided piofit.s, for iifttional banks, (o be us«.d 
a.s nsV cnbital to further (he development of rural America and these 
loans so (Fesurnated as rural development loan.s, and not be criticiwd 
or apprai.sed by the u.snal credit .staralards of the examiuei-s, this 
iniirhtl)e one .solution. 

yoir<l),, you have any idea how many dollaifs this would make 
available nationwide? . ' 

^fr. IlAMAr. The ,|iiestion was' how many dollah-Wofdd this niake 
available na( ionwi,-le. Tt would run into himdredrfvi* rii'llioii< 
Senator Br.Lr.MoN-. How much would it be in Noble Countv ' 
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SiMuUor Crims. With n i)()i)ulati()n of 1(),()(H) - 
Senutot- IIi mim!Ju:y, Af ighty goo(l. 

Mr. Hamm. (\)iign»sHrnjui Cwiwp hoing a hanker, I would hke to ask 
him hiiiVenctioii to that. . ^ ^ . , i i 

Mr. Camp. Well, I am sure you are aware that m the Okialiojua ^ 
Bankers Association, over a period of the last 4 or :> years, they have 
tried to bring about 'a plan of thi.s^kind in the State of Oklahoma. It 
is my understanding, (\irl, ,that it has been "intro(himl m tphe State 
legislature. AVhen I was .still Iumv this was one of the plauHCtluU was 
brought lip' and I tried to support it through the Oklahoma legisla- 
ture at that^iine'and I did not gfet any he1[) actually from the bankers 
th*en\s:el ves or any support fro!n them. 

I think that this is on^ wav that you could take care ot that risk tor 
venture'nionev at the risk loan which you could classify in a bank. I 
do not think there is any question in my mind that this would be one 
of the finest things that could luippen for rural areas of Oklahoma and 
everywhere els^. . . 

If I understand it right, what he i^- talking about is 10 percent ot 
his surplus and nndivi(hHl profit and also his (•ai)ital, and invest it m 
a corporation, right ? 

STATEMENT OP GENE LEACH, OKLAHOMA Y0UN6 FARMERS • 
aI^OCIATION, ORLANDO, OKLA. • 

Mr. Lka(^h: I i\ne Leach and I repre.sent the Oklahoma Y(mng 
Farmers Association. I'really de not htifve any printed i)aper, because 
I was not told of what probleifls ^'ou would like to hear about, or any- 
thing, 'but I would like to talk you foi^ a few nioments about (mr 
organization which might be of^interest to the Senators. ^ 

First of all, I think, like Seiiator Curtis, we like o.ur State. H e are 
very proud of it. We fliink it is n State where opportunity still lie.s, 
where you can bring your childn^n up to believe in (Jod, see the sun 
rise, see the sun set, to ride an.ferld pony, gather the cows, see wheat . 
grow, and we sincerely believe in?tMs.. ' T^•* i i 

We believe there are opportunities for industry such as Ditch \\ itcn 
that you just came from, and many of these boys working up there are 
buddies of mine and are farmei-? also. With this kind of opportunity 
I think it is a real opportunity and also helps the urban renewal situa- 
tion, an opportunity for families get out in the clean Uir, so to speak. 
I never really lived in the east, in Washington back in the big cities, 
but I did visit them and the best thing about visiting them to me is 
ffettififf back home. But this woidd be about alM woul<l have to say. 

Senator Rkixmon. You might tell us a little bit about why people 
leave the rural area.s. ^ i i 

Mr. Lkach, The (uiestif^n was what is my feeling why peopledea^e 
the rural areas. Since I, like anybody, likes to better ^^^^.^^^^.^l/^^f, ^ 
dt-ive a new car, live in a newdiome, have the huer things mlife and the 
opportunity for the larger wage.sNire not in the rura connnuiuty 

.\s far as the farmiiig operation is concerned, it is gettnig more snial 
because one man is ab^Tto take care of much more land with the laigei 
machinery to bft able to take care of a whole lot more area. 

There used to be a family living on about every 1^)0 if not every ISO 
acres in this area right here. As a matter of fact, my dad lives about a 
mile right down theie and tluit i« wheie I grew up. 
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then I in thXrii cid^ .ff.'i,!^^'-. ^'"P'°>«ke«t- The employment 
people i,fthria?gfr cities^' ^""^^^ion of 

I bdi:vei['is v'erv feLifZr'^'""? and the rciads that we have now, 

<hesrdirt^oaVsT^.'S' an7fS;orkTiron±f """1" 
cernmg the people buiHin. in tSareJs ^ator a^^^^^^^^^ 
think we are doing a gooJjot, on this water project ^ 
Voice. Have you any questions? 

Mr Leach. We do, yes. It has not gotten to'-my home olace vet hut 

their programs are not adequate ? ^ 

quate?^"^'""- ^ ^"'^ ^^'-^ Home Administration is not ade- 

Senator Bellmon. For housiitg. 

liJ^I'i^'^"'- ^^"'•^^^"."sing? Yes. Whether it should be made more 
hbeial, easier to obtain these loans, I am not in this sort nf fil^ 
Senator. I would not make that statement 
Senator Humphrey. But you have 

farms.'^'^'^'""^ ^^'V^ *° ^ "b*"*'" ^he money for 

JT^lvLTeZnf' ^"^"^^ 'l"-^'- but-does some- 

Senator HrMPHRET. What do you raise on your farm ? 
Mr. Leach. What do I raise? Primarily cattle, small grain wheat 
. iTe. green pastures. Wheat is a cash crop. Eye,' oats, barley bS' 
And use for green pasture. My operation is mi ly cow calves oSm 
rion. W 0 raise registered Herford cows. ^ 
Senator Hi MPHREY^Do you sell calves? • ' 

Mr. Le.u^h , We sol 1 breed ^ock and calves, bigger citlves ' ' ' ' 
Senator Ht^Mi-iiREv. Tell us about your organ^^^^^ ' . /. 
Ml. Leach The \ oung Farmers Organization is a newW oXnized 
organization that is a big brother to the FFA or the fuTSe WrmeS 

^ritjIXr tli n n.""'■i^^.^°^'^' ^f^WtioroS^S 
strictly for the purpose of educating spme;faMn6rs i^ the Aewer ideas 
that come out^ If you have been away from farmffg a littl^wfe you' 
soon lose out becau.se of the rapid change in varietf. dif^Sheate 
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STATEMENT OF MIL0WAT80H, EDITOR, PEXRY Journal, ' 
PERRY, OKLA. 

Mr WvTHoK. I aiH Milo Wut.son, pubisi.er of u newspaper in Perij 
Tlirrenmrks that I havo .« fnake .ue a fow l.ours stale s.n<-<> ti.ey . 
xUT^ nJipa Jc for. delivery when this fjroup tin^t arrived tins morn- . 
rnirjlhurthe bus di(l not show-up then, we will try to f,nve you son.e 
facts and lijnires that niiL'ht he of uiterest to you. • o „ 

One" Im things that I >vant to mention H.-st, an.onp ym. ls henat o. 
HeniV ell n^^^^^^^ wl'o helongs in this county and he .s much more (pmh- 
"^rffuul i ;;;;; .0 ,li«-uss ait phases of tl. area. H.s am.ly ^^;as anum, 
the wirliest settle.-s and the Senator h.nuself has I'/' > ''^^f (^J,;^^^^^ 
ftuch of the activity which has made us a {.neat pait of Uklalioma. 

>e riv was fou,>dJd on a windy, dusty fall da^^ on Septen.ber lb 
1H<)'5 \v^,en the lasTof the great land runs was^el^l. 1 w»s arranged 
to pe I e^(M^ Strip to settleh.ent, KiflVired '^t '"S V'T" 

by «>hlie's stationed at predesignated pom;s setV a mad race foi 
ffncT with settle,, using every type rT'^--^'^ FZ^ofl^m M ' 
lU nightfall tt was estimated Perry had a population of all 
of them camping outdoors or occuping hast, y ''^ '■'^ 

Not since hat day has the towns population reached that poin . 
S i ce 1 e local e<-o.ioniy li.us l)een <lictated by .he trends of agncuU 
ture tL dwimlli^iL' population in Noble (^ounty Ijas been a ,.atm-al 
c<msequence of mechanization in farming. ' . ../-^.^^pd 

I„ V.m the county had a population of U,H2(, and it ha^ moved 
<l<,wnward ea<-li de,-ade sin,-e. By l!)5() the movement '-v^y/ '>";i';^ ^ 
farm wis well underway and many of tW,se ^vho wen a v 'V>.to >vork 
or ficht during. the war did not come back. The 1)50 hgure was 
12 156 while by 1960 it had dropped to 10,376, and in 1970 we ate 
hiiVelv able to stay al)ove,10,000,10,04;5 to be exact. . 

Not that fS^^^ and ninHiing are not profitable undertaking 
Tlie ,»<> lati(>ii problem is founded in the trend toward b.g acreages 
under < peration W fewer and fewer people. The county harvests 1- o 
" million bushets of wheat i.x good years and there have »>een "'a. y 
cood years It is not uncommon for a rich pasture land in alfa fa to 
Held 2() 00 tons of hay. (iraiii sorghums have a growing ".npcrt-tam^ , 
•esV-aliy to those who are in livestock production and yields of .50 
bushels to the acre show up during good years. ,.,„„,tv s farm 

Barley and oats add a million dollars in income to (he (ou. y s farm 
economy. (V)tton has almost disappeared, in tins part of t e ^ a^e- 
We are not in the corn belt but there is some corn grown, in this area 

ivestocl is really big biusine^ss. The cattle and calf ^-^-ff^^X'^^ ' 
runs from 40,000 to 50,000 head in values totaling upwards of *6 mil- 
lion depending on market conditions. . . f 

Although agri.-ulture will <-0ntinue to be the dominating foice^( f ^ 
the bcareconomy, the successful establishment o 'the ( har es Ma^ 
chine Works, which vou have just visited, h.us provided the important 
balance so badly needed in our rura Was. ;„nnr 
T4ie payroll generated by this h*ie-grown industry fe^eds impor- 
tant doRa^^ to families who spend the cash among those who make up 
otir retail structure. 
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N Transportation Ims always been a stronfr point in Perrv Santa Fa 

E fra. d Tu L .T-iV-M'""'''"" "*"^"'' ^^''"t^'^^- between 

,,~„^ . • . piovidcs means of moving farm products from the 

aSs t?/ h^ ^'r '''^'-'^ a^'cl disadvan! 

nM« i "'I " I'o yo" are talking to. I-;5r), only lU 

re tal^e^ S. if ' '^"T'^.^'i disturbanc-o, amon« 

Iw^l nf \ «a.^binlt. hon.e panieked, dosed up shop and moved 

diriJeS rom H S'*^ "^"^ ^""^ ^''^ "pporlunities to be 

cierivca tioin the four-huicurt^ry 

tho^(Lum?niff "'n ''"'' H «P''»din« by transients in 

the ( omrnunitv. I hese are new dollars as opposed to expenditures by 
people in our own co.nmu.nl^ (radin,. alnonff thenmelves. Several 

7nuZ.t . ^ incTudinK a 68-unit hotel 

four riistaurants and several service stations ' 

.d..v A*'-"/'""' ""r/°": '"^"^ has a traffic jan. of 8,500 automobiles a 
«.>, which IS roughly 250,000 a n.ontltor ;5 million a ;ear. Broken Sn 
h s ,s af)out .-554 cars an hour. If we can a.ssume each car carriS^n 
average of three people, that is 9 million individuals passin/thrmieh 
our ...uned.ate area each vear. If only 10 percent of tKihfc ^ g op 

I conlc^ go on by telling you about our stable, (Wservative citizenry 
and skrf) over the statistics by the police and sheriffs department K 
would be easier to dwell on the sofid duuch denominations ^any of 
w h ch have em- ed new a.r-conditioned buildings in the last few yeare. 
There are niore Catholics in our community than any single denomina- 
t.on,^with §apt.sts and Methodists in second and third pL es?in "hat 

( Laughier'.']'' voti Republican. 

Tt might also be of interest that by the time Perry, was 5 days old, 
there were 110 saloons in operation among the carfips and temfiorarv 

tZl'T^^^u-^''^' ^"''r f''"^''^^"'- '^^ Oklahoma Stat^ Un? 

versity told his sociology class that Perry had the greatest number of 
beer joints per capita of any town in the State. However, in the final 

tTsm'-'^nVh'''^' ;"v.^^ *; "P the traditions for conserJa^ 

tism which IS the hallmark of north central Oklahoma. Generally 
speaking, our people rear well -disciplined children who do not get 
hooked on drugs and engage in crimes of violence. We pay taxes will- 

fZ J:^'^^/^^^""' ^^f""-^ n''v«T turned down a bond issue since 
the distric^was founded nearly 80 years ago 

W^th this brief background', I am hopeful that I have answered some 
I!piI n ^^s^.'""^ ^^^^^^'"'i.v fome to your mind. With Senator Bellmon's 
help and w, h Carl Hand's help, if there are additional questions, we 
may be able to answer them. 

Thanlc you. [Applause.] 

Senator Humphrey askeil about oil production. There have been 
times in the last .40 years when there have been.some very important 
fields ^n this part of the country. Many of tlieni are still producing but 
the quantity of oil has gone down all along. At one time we had seven 
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major oil tields Ht'rvinn^^ iiuhist ries'aiul stores, retail cHtablislmients, 
in otir wn^ ImU most of thew moved away wjtli (lie dwimllnif? oil 
product tQii. 

St^iator III mVmkkv. Your soiKis very red, I notice. Is that- are 
ther*' any jr4)n deposits here y / ' 

Senator liMJ.Mow Semitor Ilnmphrey asketi about the red soil ami 
since I am a farmer utidlfi^nonomiHt 1 will try to explain very hriejll. 

Our soil heiv derives frohi the sandstones an<l ihey have been built 
lip under conditions of In^di temp(M-ature which has kept the soil froui 
accumlatm^^^ the or^^auic materials and ♦ ♦ ♦ also \inder thone-hi^^h 
temperatures, the iron in the soil doe^ take on a red colot* rather than • 
the darker color that you p*t in your low temperattire /.ones. The 
fact that these soils are red does not mean that ^ley are not productive 
because thi»y are very mnyd soils and with fertitlizer Ho very well. 

Senator Hi MriiirKV. Up in the iron ranp' of Mnuuisota, when you 
see fhis ah)n^: the embapkments, like that red, 'that means we have. 
I^ot iron ore. 

Senator Hkli;mon. There an*, as far as I know, no conunercnil (h* 
])osits of irofl here at all. / 

STATEMENT OF COL. UEONARD H. FULLEE, DIRECTpR, 
MODEL CITIES, McALESTER, OKXA. 

(\)lonel Fri.i.Kii. We are f^iving you a fact sheet of all the thin^xs 
that we are ^^oin^^ to see, so tluit I am ^^)in;: to spend most of uiy time 
in narration on the philosoi)hy of the pr^j^rams (hat we are tvym^ 
here. 

One of the major i)rol)lems we liave isVliousinjr, of co\ir-He, as is true 
in all rural and small communities, ^ 

:rh(* first thin^x that we are ^roin^x see the hotisin^^ area whicli 
is in this area ri^^dit- here. In this communit.j we have most of the 
town'in tlw Model ('ities pro^xram so t>hat we tian |)lan Model ('ities 
pro^^rannn^^ for niost of the conununity. The only part that is not in 
it is a newer section nuirked here in vellow on the nuip. 

As we ^^o alon^,' the rotite, you will see on the rif^ht-hand side a 
shopping ctMiter, Howard Shoi)i)in^^ (Vnter. Hack of that sh()l)i)in^x 
center is a i)ortion of the second ward, which shows the kind of 
allliient iiousin^Mluit we have in this one portion. 

When wv coijie to this other area, we will see some conditions in 
housin^V that are caused by two thin^^s. ,()ne,Mhe fact that we have 
a low economic base here in this area and have had for a lon^^ time. 
Th<' second thin^^ is tluit many' of the [)e()[)le, even if we liad ^^ood 
industries, are \mskilled, elderly, or for some reason Nyould not be 
able to make a ^^ood'enou^h livin^Mo keej) their houses ui). . . 

We are trvintr to attack this in two ways. First, we are liopeful . 
of ^rettin^r all of our vo-tech training, for industries that we afe try-, 
in^r to attract to the area, ^) raise the incomes of the i)eople that are ^ 

here. . " , , . • / 

Secondly, \('e are trying to^lse all of the low housing programs to 
lower the cost of the hoUsin^^ u- v - 

Now, there is a third method which we are workin^^ on, which is, 
to have some incentive for local contractors and realtors to build low- 
income housirt^^ in preference to buildinjr the more affluent houses, 
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'\vliirli,4)f ('<)iirs(^ hnui: hi^r^MT prolit^ Wo niv not i\u\tv ik>^ fnv iilcin^^ 
on tias pro/^q-aiinn^r^ litiduf;: ( hcso iiK^^ntivos, h> \\v arc \n wnvkm^ w itli 
tlic* FHloral pro^rrani^ in Mictions 'S*>:).'SM\ and d ) ( - . 

Tlic li<,»usiti;r ;nva thai will l)t« ^^)in^r tlH'ou^rli is typical of this 
wliolo i-onuuUMil.v. li:i<i<' spots of poor liou-in^r and spots of ^rood 
liousin^r which rauM's a \ (H-v particuhir prohhwn for ('itit'^^ of this size. 
^ on hav*' to coviM' ^uch a lar;:^ ^^ro^rraphic nrra that tiiativ of the 

'programs arr not tailored for thid( kind of tliin^r. Trhan renewal i)ro- 
}rvntu^ are tailored for eoinTnti'atVd <rhettos, for example, in which 
you have .all l)ail hoViMn^r. Vouf ould dean out ai4,area and voir corne 
tip with a M)liiti(jn. ' , ^ 

We have to cover the entire town and ^rt lit.th* ^rronps of hous<\s in 
every phur an<l the pro^rrar,, (h^^.^ noL really lead itsi«lf (o our |)r() 
^M-arinn^r. \\V immmI a new pro^rram l)aMcallv' for'the rural and'sttiall 
c<)innmnit les m t his area. 

/riie second thin^r that makes a problem is that'Inost of the liouse.s 
iif you will look hack as we j^ass this point here, and vou cati see' 
tlirou^di the tn«es the kind of lioiism^^ in the siv'ond ward develop 
meiit^, tniK'h <h(l'erent frotn what voiH will see in the othef Darts of 
town). - , • ' - * 

, The other thin^r that makes a problem in hon.sin^r m these 'kinds of 
<'ommunities, is (hat many of tjie jjeople have moved here from nrral 
areai^, from the fa^-ms ancf w hat not, sharecroppers, and these hou.ses 
are^jnuch hetter than anythin^r tlicy have ever lived iiT. 'Althou^rh (hev 
an- suhstandard )ind helow the standard of what we <'all ^ood housin^r,, 
many of them are Inn percent l)etter than they havu been used to. So,' 
we have a people prohkwn. 'I'h<»y do not want (H)Vernment bousing., 
They <h) not want peoph* to m(\s.s with their houses, and vet they are 
forced to live in what is eonsidered hasi.'allv lou ^rrade and substand- 
ard hoirsin^. 

It hurts the commumty in the development of the community, but it 
is^i.l)erson |)roblem, and.Mt caJises many of the problems t hat we have 
witli the housin^r situation. 

We are p)in^' to turn to (he left here, and as vou <ro to tliis urea, you 
will f<ee about thre(» iJiin^s that are prol)lems.'( )iie is our streets and 
sewers and drainage. ^W(m1o not hav(» curbs; we do not have ^rutters 

This ra Uses an 'urban renewal type pro^M-am ^because tbe cities at 
this point tn time do not have ta.v bases to do this. Vet, you have to 
upirAide the hoiisin^Mind I he stn^et.^ aild sewers. 

On the h»ft. yon see a fairly <rood hous<'. Next to it vou can l)e^rin to 
see what we are talkin^r about in sMl)standar(l.^ )ver on the ri^dit is 
h very sul)standar<l house, and here on the left are two very l)ad 
iiou^es. . . • . 

AVe are movni^r here. Tliis strvet Which is vcrv bad for dniina;?e and 
curl)S- look on your left over here. Xow, yon will see one or two houses 
tliat have been ke{xt up. Vet J)y tlie standards of sul).stan(bird housing?, 
these [louses are still below the standard of what you would see in 
many communitie.^^and which wv would like to do in this communitv, 
up^rrade them. 

Now, we Avill ^ro up tb(» liili and turn back and \H*^]n to [lit tile down-^ 
town u^rain, but as w(» travers(» the street on top of the hill, there is 
another problem. A lot of tliese p(M)ple ar^>l^u-lv people, too, wlio jj^e 
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.homeow;i.TS, ui.d this ufjiiiii p<)s.-s a piohlci.i. Iloiwowiu're just not 
want iw-oplc messing with their- h(mftcs, and we (jaiiiiot hlanic thoin a 

^^'Now/as we turn-ha<-k to theVifjht on Ottawl Street, we will see a 
whole row of houses, thiH-are fairly >,tan(iar<i fai m f^oo'l shaiHMii d 
this is the problem that causes this Keofjraphic f)rohleiii that 1 was talk- 
ing ahout/all over the .•oiiinuiiiit y. We will see ft apun m the northern 
part of tlie ronnnunity when we approach the site of the f;n)un<l 

^^'^Now! you.ran see that these people here have cwrhs and frutt<'^t, an3 
this is true. Your streets are spotted throwf,di a coinniwnity such as tins 
in many o£ tlie, rural towns and in iminy of the rural arei.s. but you 
have bin al)le~-the more alHuent people have been able to f^et stivet.- 
und ffutt^TS on a participation basis, and the other people have n<.t, S() 
you ^et this kind of a scattering m these si/es of towns lu'cause of tl«' 
economic base that you have to W()rk witli. . - • , 

You will notice that inost of these liouses are in fair shape. 
Now, as We turn ba<-k to the left, we will be upproa.-FiinK the urban 
^ n-iiewal or downtown area. Now, we think that in rural <h-veloprnent 
you nwd a ^rowih .-enter .-ity. some pla<-e m the refr.on and we think 
that McAlester is the .losest to this with some "I>>f!:f' '"f , V.^n.Ml 
H .rrowth .-enter city that .can take an area of L- ).<«)() t< JOd.dJH) 
people.and furnish tfiem the tkinpi that they . aiuiot hoi.e to l"^ve i.ra 
much smaller .-ommunity without fjoinf^ "''r . ""'f Tl n So 

a center for health, education, business, and these kinds of tl' 
McAk'Ster M'^ tlie problem in becominf,' a growth <-enter, ot doinp 
something to its downtf>wn. i -^..h-.q « 

As we approa<-h th.. urban renewal section, which also 'r^ "1'^ ^ 
iieitrhborhood deyelopniunt i)rofrram bef;inninfr about tlie caWil, and 
eKte,,drn7n)mi>h-t.-ll "st an.l west through the town-^ome time 
when you are looking at your ••hart, you wi 1 see where our urban .e- 
newal area is. There i- a fiiap in your packet that shows 't- 

Now this is all schedule.! for so-me time in the near future, and i 
is irt'of an urban renewal plan to take care-of all t'»'«^,< '^M- a^^^^ 
bu hlinm «iucli as vou see. wliich iu)W are nontax base. Ihey furnish 
f ^^^^ •va.-ant. An.l h.,,,efully, we f ■^^'"-'''."-'Tn "in ar" 
y etnolishine the .)ld and buil.iing the new. That will begin to ar^. 
mng.' m.r ?ax base so th,t we will be,-ome self-suffi.-.ent and move away 
from the Federal subsi.lv, wlii.^i is the liope of this town. 
"*^^u will see.>ver on the left where we have J>'f/-"\I' i;"""" 
lition program on this part of the urban renewal li^"""^ \ 

Note the buildings .m the right, and y..u .-aipsee what we liav. t..rn 
dcwtiontheleft.This.'^aniekin.l.)f asituati.m. 

We will g.) int.) another- this is a new urban renewal a.ea. We vv I 
i, to an.^ther urban renewal area which ,.s ..h er, whi.-h is ...le of 
o r^, rS ones, and v..u will see there .p.ite a bit of improvement. 
We ha ' "dem.,1 the streets. W. have demolishe.l buihlings u. nr^^^^^^ 
ation for nfw huihlings. And we hav.. ungrade.l -'V'-V h|' bu'hh^ 
i,i the area. The ownei-s have upgraded many of tlie buildings in tn. 

'""This is- another situati.m peculiar fo m..st small t..wns in tlW; '^rea. 
We have railroads, be.-ause they were l)iult around railroads. 1 IJe rail- 
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»<)wi.. and they ca.KSo a Lusiness piohleni 
'"|»« w«* nave.t()( ()ntcii(l w itlj. . ^- 

•...2l''«.wl ''''"">'i«l"'"'"t- This .street has been wid- 

. rwVh A i'"'' r'^' ""I"","'! »^^-'''"""'<» "'«nv of the build- 
™ I r"" T"- ••'"«'"■<'• <>" I'-fl is tl.<- CoiMar Hotel, the 

-T^.! h"^^ "'5 f<'>; ''<-;!7'^'li,.n, whieh ks oue of the ohlest hotel huild- 
iM^'sm fheMateof()khih(«nu. If will eoiiie down 

.■i.li r "'i" ^Ii" ''''^''■'•'•f"''>i«l"'<» H.is downtown, as von see on the 
I Ijrht and oi; t he left. 

' Ah we uppi-oaeh this corner here, „n the left-hand side is one of the 
mujor urhan renewal projects railed the .pln ial block. Thin block was 
n lied a special l,|„..k becau.se there were n.anv small buildinfrs here 
' Inch were torn ont, and an effort from the iWinninfr was niade to 
lake h.s into a one.paiv el project. And from the wvy bejrinniiifr of 

1 n.rh. in,!?'' "•'^ " I.arcel, ..nd development by a 

Mnj;le iiKlividiial or siii^rle ^,,„,jp ' 

As we started on this, we could not tiot people wlio were interested 
t.on the outer community, but President Clai-k liass of the First 
National Hank cut ^,,,„„, tojrether, and they p.ircha.se.l this from ilr- 
" n;""wa and built this bh.ck. So it is wh'.t local canital can ,lo 
w i 1 he »,d of urban renewal to put u husine.ss block \mrk into beiiift, 
that IS a taxed l„,s,ne.ss block as oppo.se<l to some of the thinfrs that 

\01l SJIW 111 Sflllf h \lfiitt 



you saw in South Main. - 

S<,, thes<. profrnims do w,,rk ai,(l they do work with hical capital, and 
wc are ,|uite proud of the f,^,.t that this has been team etf, rt in this 
profrram. \ ^ u iiii.t 

As we iro around the corner, you will see another .sort of an e^ort 
m which the city has taken urban renewal property and built a parkiny 
U w-^n.h isa ;rreat need in thisarea. When you have downtow.is .siic^ ' 
a.s hose with lack (,f pnrkinjr, you have to build parkiiift 

f you lo,,k down to the left, you will .see a new bank development 
the other hank, which is ^renerated by the fact that we are in husine.ss 
•ic. I he combined total of the deposits of these two banks should- 
w"*rn ni "' " ^'f-'"/"^ ^'.'"t, ♦"•^ tl'e.se two banks-is better 
mi, n.niioife So, there is l.xal capital here if we can funnel it, 
i)il*ak Jt loose. 

.Since the devclopnmnt of this communitv has .started, we have de- 
veloped a third bank-a smaller bank-biit a third Imnk which is 
jroMifrfo serve thiHaresi 111 the west. 

Now we are on CaA Albert Parkway, which is the beftinninft of an 
..ban developmcnt„r urban renewal development in this communitv 

that"tookTl -;'•"['■■'■"' ''r'' /'"•>'"• "i'inal urban <levelopment 
that took place m McAle.ster back some (i. 7. K vears aL'o. And as we 
a|.p.-oach the viaduct down here and jro over tlie vTad.a-t vou will be 
.an urban renewal area which wa.s primarily the black' communitv 
or tin.H town. It has since been refurbi.shed, reconditioned. It is beink 
inteftratecl a.ul we will ftp into a housinfr area that is built in the mid- 
aleot ttiis in just a few m.nuteS. J 

You can see here we are befrinni.i(r to tear down an old business area 
or the (Hack com.nunjty and you cAn .see as we eo over the bridtfe, vou 
ran befrm to .see the road constni^tion that has <rone on in this area, 
updaterl. As we leave the grouncybreakinfr area later, you can sen the 
condition that this ethnic area ^^as in before urban renewal took hold 
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the bypass, so that the re^2:ioimI people can have more ways than one 
of jri^tinxfr into the downtown urea and relievin^j: tlie conL'estion that 
ini^rht happen on highways. 

AVe are now turnui^if into Vo-Terh. We \t;i]\ let vou out of the bus 
apun at the back of the Vo-Terh building: and we w'ill let you see three 
rlassroonis. One on liealth aids, one on eosinetoloL'v, and one on elec- 
tronics. ' ^ 

I will spiHik to the Vo-Terh pro^rram as we^^ret bark on the bus 
afraiiu so that if you have any miestions w/'cw answer them.there. 

Ihen» will be ;,'uides alon^r the way toUnswer questions as you go 
alon;^. W e would like to not stop a^raui l)«\>iuse we are on a real tiffht 
srhedule as I say. M'i^ liave about 10 or VT) minutes here, and kind of 
ask on the way any questions and if you have any more, I will try to 
answer thein when we fjefback on the bus. 

One of the problem.s, of rourse, of up^rpadin^r a community is voca- 
tional technical tramin^. As you have just seen, we have what we think 
IS a start of both a focal and re;2:ional technical training sy.stem. This is 
one of three schools, one in Hugo, one here, and one in Poteau. They 
arc .schethiled in such a way that we can change the curriculum from 
one school to tlie other where the need arises in some of the minor 
.scliools. Of coui-se, .some of the heavier machinery schools would have 
to be pretty^ much for the schools oriented to heavy machinerv We 
cannot move it. " ' ^ 

We work in two way.s. One is we work on future planning for train- 
mg for industries that may come in, and train in waysthat will be • 
future jobs. We nl.so, as you notice from the health i)rogram and 
fnmi the c()smet()logy program, haye s(^hoo]s going which are imme- 
diate-type jobs that may become available tomorow when the person 
gets out. This does two thing. Vo-Tech motivates the worker which 
upj^mdes his attitude. It al.so gives him an incentive to train because 
It IS readily available, and it tends to keep industry oriented in the 
direction^of building industries close to places that you have training 
facilities because we work very clbselv with the industries that are 
here or expect to come here. 

I think this is a key to your rural and i-egional development, the \ 
^fact that we have to have training facilities in order t|) keep the 
people in the area in a .sophisticated fnime so that industry will accept 
the community as a place for getting people \o work and also it will 
give incentives to peoi)le who -have never liad skills to become skill 
trained, particularly agricultural and those kinds- of people who do 
not accept skills that they ai-e not e.xpo.sed to. I mean, there just has 
to be .s*)Hie incentive value. 
We ar^i going to take a trip through what we hope to be the future 
' industrial development area, whiit we call light industry. We have 
a heavy industry develpn^ent out of town about 4 miles to the west 
We would like to see this^highway dev^elop into such areas as vou will 
see after we pass under the viaduct. ' ' 

T^ckheed is on our left, one of our newer Wdustries. We wojild' 
hope that we could tour both of these. Tx)ckheed euiploys about 78 
people. It started at the Xavy depot with a small group and built its 
own plant here with the aid of our I^cAlester Industrial Development 
Group, not the industrial foundation, but a city-oriented industrial 
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group whiclLSQtiiie property for tluun and helped them to begin this 

building. ' ^ . , , . i « ' ' 

Now, we would hope that on both sides of the highway as some 
of you are familiar with some of. the commumtics in this area such 
as Sherman, Denison, and these areas, that things like IBM and a 
diversified light industry. ;M)0 to 400 people, would settle .^nthese 
regional areas, here and in many of the smaller communitir^OL.ike 
Wilburton has a. carpet plant, Poteau has a carpet pUnt, \m5yer- 
haueser in the south part of the region. But we need to scatti^ and 
we need to diversify so that our people in the rural areas hav©-r place 
to work if tlujv wjint to actually work at a job and they also -have 
a place that they can live if they want to live in a rural community, 
which many of us want to do. . , xt 1, a ^ 

At the bottom of the hill we are going'to turp iilto the North Amer- 
ican Rockwell area. The Xoi-th .fmerican Rockwell area has qiiite 
extensive Yaounds which is another attractive thing to these light 
industries because with thes(» attractive grounds, well mtMutained, you 
can build even alHuent homea right up adjacent in juxtaposition to 
their property, and this then, does not leave you a lot of wasted space 
that vdu have td clear away from an area that people will not want to 
build right up^to. ... , ^ 

As you can see, this is well maintanied and n credit to any com- 
tnuiiity.aiid gives an incentive to oflier people who come into your 
urea who want to live here. v 

Now, this plant has doubled its capacity since it startefll about, oh, 
,■) or r> yeai-s ago. It built iin area on the back of the plaiit-Vas we will 
go rJv vou will see it— which increased the capacity about |() percent-^, 
TheiV average is about 200. Of course, both of these plaiifk are par- 
tially defense oriented and it goes up and down but they Mv^ been 
nble>o maintain about a 200'trverag(». * ^ V . 1 

Now, the part that you see at the rear, on this side of ^H^^^hack 
scpiare Uuilding is ^the .part that increased this capacity abiTut oU 

percent. » j. • j 

Senator IIi mpjirky. What are they manufacturing i • . 

(^olonel Fi LLKR. They are manufacturing mostly electronic parts. 
We l?ave had some of the spi^'e stutT and mostly electron— small elec- 
tronic paits. It is not very heavy stuff. 
I^ckhet^d works on lodestar, parts of Lodestar. * , 

As we go down and approach the highway again, on your imme- 
diate right, vou will se^^ where the McAlester Foundation, a local in- 
dustrial development group, is clearing a space in our front here that 
they are clearing out, getting it ready to prepare it as an industrial 
site \ow, one of the things that the region needs in all of the areas- 
that we are talking about is commitment from V^DA to further this 
kind of clearance where vou (^aii put sewer, water, roads and these 
kinds of things in after the local community can purchase the land 
and partially complete it. They have reached a limit in the present 
tax base As* I sav, as time goes on and we see these areas begin to in- 
crease the tax base, then W(» move further away from the subsidies that 
we are talking about. I think we are<alkiiig about something that we 
^ would not want to do forever. Hut we )it?5t liave to have thes<» kinds ot 
help to begin with. ^ 
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On the left is other areas that could be developed into programs of 
this soil. V ^ ^ 

- . We are approachin^i; a unique industry, Mem), Marinas Construc- 
tion people. The^v started liere about or 1J)()4^ witli the first ARA 
loan in this area. This is the forerunner of EDA. It started with five 
people and a $2.'),()00 payroll. Today it has 100 people and a $500,000 
pavroll and it services marinas all over the Tnited States. 

Now. this is what dm be done in the develppuient of small to medium 
concerns in these kinds of areas. We are not limited to a ^?eo^?raphical 
location. We can mave industry to people. I think this is the direction 
that we have to think in terms of. 

We ai-e now ^join^r throu<?h another part of the town. We are right 
lieix* (nuip) and we are moving]; (h)wn into this area, which is another 
ward in the communitv and which you will see is still the same kind 
of housing? situation tha! we had before, althou^?h it is not quite as 
appai^Mit as the one we picked to show vou. But you will see that yoti 
have ^^ood to bad houses, you still have the streets without curbs and 
;riittei-s, you still have black top Mhich ^?oes to pieces which we are 
Irving: to turn into cement. And as I sav, we ape not thinking? in terms 
of tills bein^? a mj^tropolitan area. What we are thinking? of is that the 
• ^rrowth centei-s \i\ these regions need to be from 40,000 to 50,000 with 
all the niceties of 41 conununity that can be reached readily by pood 
roads from the smaller comnumities such as in our area, Talihina, the 
liwm iM-ea, Wilburton and all of these smaller commiuiities that 
could never approach city size but whidtare entitled to the niceties of 
city livm^i;. 

Now, we are rapidly approaching? tjie ^jroundbreakin^? ceremony 
and the area that we are ^?oin;? to make into our mental and— I mean, 
our health and social services complex. In this complex we hope- 
to build a ^jreat number of things, pull to^jether the nuMital,* the 
.physical health. .the rehabilitation, sheltered work shops, the intake 
.center-~the shelter for homeless children, \lay care, social security, 
all of the thin;2:s that we f^ive in the wav of services, -serVice-oriented, 
people-oriented thin^. We aj-e tryin^i to pull them into an area 
where a person can make a one-time visit. If he hus problems, if 
he ffiis a problem and lie just wants help, he can nuike a one-time 
visit and by us bein;? able to pro^jram him into the svstem, he can 
|ret all of the thin^ he needs to send him away happy, contented, 
healthy to be a complete and working cifi;ien. 

As it is now, nuiny of these services take much time and much 
wasted effort m order to provide them and we think this is going 
to be a time saver, a money saver, and will serve the entire region. 

Now, you see here we are going down another street Avhiciriuis 
been developed into a.better part of the community bv local effort 
in this particular couple or three blocks. They still need .streets. We 
still have drainage problems. vVs we cross the ditch down here at 
the bottom of a hill, this is part of a nuissive drainage' problem 
that urban renewal and model cities in the community are work- 
uig on right now which will assist these people uplift* or further 
uplift the homes that they are trying to build and maintain here in 
this area. 

' When we come to the far end of this street we will turn to the 
right and you will see a new concrete section. We will approach a 
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new c;pncM-ete section. As we ai)pr()ach tlie first curve in "this f^^ction 
we are entering the cou^pjex area. It is four Wocks deep as you face 
it from the curve. -^It goes four blocks, soutli, abo\it two blocks ou tluv 
left of the road, as we traVel that new curved road, and aborift four 
blockVon tlle'lught. It is about' 87 acres lii size,- mostlj^ rectahgular 
iji shape;, and this is the, area where all of the complex that we are 
.talkuig"about willl)^ constructed. ^ , ^ ' 

We arevwell* on th(^way^to copipletlng all the acquisition and phui- 

• niiig. We are beginning to*ihove in. on financing, whicli is a very major 
problem and* we hope that everyone appreciates! our problein and 
we have been able to show you some of the iiee^ls so that you can, 

. think in terms of programing^ when this pccurs. , " . ' " 
This is goin^ to be a beautiful area. We are going to leave it as 
•it is with tlu\'hills--f?nd the woods aiul this^ complex will be not, 
inj?tituti()nal iii conc^ept. It will be something that when you come 
into it you will not feel that, you kiiow, yon .are leaving your home ^ 
t environment and going some place for^n. ~We hope that tlie feel 
«of this cbnnnunity when Ve once establish it wfll be a parklike coni; 
plex aiul soi)iething that people Van feel at liojne in wJio have been 

• reared in this region. And the plans as they look now, seem to be 
pointed in that direction. IlopefuU^', they will come but that way. 

Xo\\/Nve will turn and go about two or three blocks down the way. 
It lookfs like we have got a crowd. Will you please stay on the bus until 
we gef it^p^ked and moSt of the people here have named seats. The 
two front rows. on. the podium have names. We would like for (^very- 
. body to sit in tll^ir right seat because we have got some introduction 
problems. Thel>ack row is for local people and tnte two middle rows are 
for catcfi-as-catch-can of the agencies th;it have been marked. Welmve 
hostesses to l)£lp you get seated and hopefully w(f will get on with the 
gf onndbreaking ceremony. At this point wlien you dismount the bus,. 
I will, turn vou over to your genial host, Don Phelps, and he will be 
the master of ceremonies and I will pick yon up when the program is - 

• over and take you to the airport. ^ ; 
• (^olonel FrLLKR. LadiQS and gentlemen, welcome back to the bus 

tour,' we are goipg to go from here to tlie airport but we are going to 
follow through by^taking you through an undeveloped urban renT»wal 
f)rojecf. This is th^ northern part af a new nrban renewal project 

' called Ji-49 in this area. It will include this complex and all of the area 
that \ve wilhtraVerse until we reach the highway. It will complete the 
real bad blight in .this eastern part of the city. But I would like you to 
note as we go down the dirt ro^ that we will traverse, on both the 
right and the left, look down th&^roads and the streets to see what the . 
other iirban renewal area that you left a few minutes ago, over around 
the public housing, looked lik^ before urban renewal attacked it. This 
will complete the most dilapidated section of McAlester, which as I 
said, was our blaek comn^unity. 

X Once we have completed that, which was a major undertaking, we 
hope with neighborhood devdAment programing, we will be able to 
do the things that need to be Wne in the other housing area. 

I am sorr>\ we ordered up a cloud cover but when we got the report 
they were afraid if they brought a cloud cover in, we would get 7 
inches of rain. So, we called it off. And we will just have to make do 
with wTiat we have. - " . 
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On our ri^jht is a typioa^ shuck in this area. That is all vou can call 
it. I eopic live in thorn but wo certainly want to uiJ^?radc those houses. 
Another one up here on this corner across from the church. People live 
in that house. People have lived^ver here well on to 45 years, so we 
tliiiik we need a little bit of work in these areas. 
. ' This is another widenin<r of a road i)ara!!e!rn<r the hi<rhvvay that 
comes throu/rh town which will a^^ain take us to the downtown area. 
\V e are tiryin<r to ^M»t at h^ist two-major arterials <roi'n<r cast and ^est 
and two mafor ni-terials <roin^ noith and south, to take our own peo- 
ple 'out the industries and to brin<r shoppers and people into this 
coniniunity who will be taking jidvantaije of better shopping. *v 

•Now/ as we. turn and go under tiTe Viaduct, goTn^ back toward the 
"^hi^hw^y, you will see on the right another development which is 
necessary for communities of this type and this is /peripheral type 
shopping, shopping centers. This is ogr first one ofl what we figure 
will probably end up by being two 6r three. This, again, reaches the 
i-egional people who live in the aVea surrounding girowth and trade 
centers aniiLis a necessai^ adjunct to the proper shopping facilities 
lora trade ^nter of what we hope this will be. ^ 

Jerry specifically asked me to have you notice, you people from 
the Washmjrton area, the little sign just as we come toward the Sir- 
loin Steak House. He says these prices do not compare ta thp oi^&s 
that we have in Washington. T do not know whether they are cheaper 
or higher. T think you will find them a little bit cheaper. 

Senator Humphrey. T would not be a bit* surprised. 
^ Colonel Fuller. Steak and lobster here is about $2.90. T think you 
said It was about $7 i^i your area. So, we would be hopeful someday 
you will come back and enjoy some of the other things that we have 
to show you, and that your tour will not be quite as short. 

Senator Cfrtis. Is it run by a cattle rngtler ? 

Colonel Fuller. It is run bv a' cattleman, I expect, yes, but you 
always have to have them suspect. 
This boy from the Ponca City area. 

VoicK. KedKock? -v " i> 

Colonel FuLt^ER. Yes. Red Rdck. That is where he is from. 

We arc moving now toward the airport on the south. We have the 
same kind of situation. You will see (ievelopment along here in what 
we call highway businesses. We hone thei^e will be a highway industry 
as time goes on. And backed up t5 it will be affluent housing, as you 
can see on the hill to our right front. ^ 

We are going to the airport that you came in last night a little 
bit too late to See or a little bit too late to even feel, T think, but this 
IS a development that is necessary for a regional area, a regional type 
airport, one that can carry on the modem business schemes that we 
have, executive crafty in and out freight, and all of the things that 
-ar^ going out in the fast pace of business^that needs to be done% air. 
And this airport will handle all of the executive jets. It will handle 
most of the big craft that the Navy has to use, C-120's. They have a 
lot of in and out traffic. Incidentally, you know we have a naval base 
here wl\ich is one of the major bases in the United States, McAlester 
JVaval Ammunition Depot, and it is a big factor, you know, when it 
IS in full operation. It is down a little now. But-they have a need for 
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an airport as do ahnost all of the small industries in this part of the 
State. 

This airport is about 5,600 feet long. We just added a little over a 
thousand feet to it this past year. We have got something like, oh, I 
would say half a million dollars, $300,000 of tliat in bonds, $200,000 
of it from EDA. We have got some Ozarka- money and we feel like 
we If^ve a facility that we can handle the regional air traffics that will 
see us, oh, maybe 10, 15, 20 years m tTie future at least. 
: Now, at th^ airjiort^ there will be available (.'pU'ee aiul ('(^Id drinks. 
Tuke whatever time you ^need. I thintc you wm»-.sehednled for take- 
off at 10 :U) and then 1():3(V Onr origiiml time Avas 11. Yon are trying 
to make up time. We are a little bit behirfd. We are'not too far be- 
Innd. If you have aiiy last minute, things that yon think about that 
you wbukLJike, to leave a incssage for us \0 traui^init or if yon would 
life- to male a phone, call, we have got a phone available there. Yon 
can leave a messagfe witli u.s. Anything Von forgot, tell us about it, we 
will go get it and'see that you. get it. I think we have gotten every- 

* thing t)ut of ybur hotel rooms,, including the people that were left 
thtere, and [laughter]. Aiid they are down at the air[)ort along with 

• the airplane. , . ' ♦ , 

W we have missed anything, we are going to be here and just give 
nsalcalL ' ^ 

S3aiator Hi MiMinKY. (\vlL(^»rl Albert. [Laiighter.] 

'('(Jlonel PYller. Right, call Carl Albert and tell him to (f^me back. 

We invite you back any time. I will leave yon as official nj^^tor at 
the bus. It has been a real* pleasure talking to yon, visiting with you. 
I hope that we have given you some little food for thought tbat will 
help you in vonr deliberations when you get back into your committee 
meetings. I hope that you will remember us, not a.s-McAlester per se, 
but as a commnnitv^which has problems, and when yon are hel{)i1ig 
us, you will be helping* most of the regional areas at this time in the 
United States, I can a.ssure you. It ha.s been a pleasure again. If yon 
have any questions I will try to answer them before we get to the air- 
port. We have got a few miiiutes.Jf y§ii have rtny (^nestions I will an- 
swer them now. If not, I will see yon at the airport and hopefully, see 
yon .some Ather time when yon have more time to spend in onr com- * 

nninity. \ 
Thank volii verv nmch. ( Apphin.se. ) 

(Statement filed for the record is as follows . , 

McAi.ESTEn. Okla.. 

Srptrmbcr 2, JiHl, 

Oentlkmen : On behalf of the (Mtizen.s of McAlester. T winh to extend to eacli 
of vou a conUal welcome to our (Mty. fn t\ie hope your visit to .McAlester win be 
'both informative and enjoyable, enelo.sed i.s a packet of materials on our coni- 
munitv, our region and current development activitie.s you will be viewing:. 

To start the tour, vou are invited to be the piest of the City of McAlester at 
an informal breakfast, beginning at 7 :00 a.m.. on September 0. l»a. at the Holi- 
day Inn. 

Sincerely, Harry W. Owens. Mayor 
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.lOOKlKG BACK 



The preaent southeaGt Oklahoma wao first clalnied by the French ao part of 

^ni^1^i?T^^ ^^^^^ ^° ^P*^ ^ ^763, it again bec«ae the 

property^of France In leoo. In 1803 it nas sold to the United States. By 
the of Creek oigned '.i I83O, the Choctaw Indians a^od 

r? ^^J^ tr^||riand8 east of the Mississippi to the Oovemment apd otxve , 
tne Choctaw pe(«™f) an area now bounded by the Canadian and Arkansas Riyers 

)1^2^J^\f!^ ^W^X'''' '^'•'^^y Pontotoc, signed 

in 1832 and effecttJii In 1837, gave to the Chlckaoaws the western pdrtionof 

^J'^kJ^^^L^^^*^** ^^^^"^ '^^^ easentially the seren 

counties of *Kiainlchi Country • * 

O^y of McAlootfer was founded In I870 by John J. McAlester as a tent 
^^f? Intersection of two important wagon trails, the California 

MJ^Jri.f™^ ^ ^1^° S?*^* '^'^ original townslte was incorporated as North 
K The natural growth was southww^ to thTjunction of t«D 

aajor railroads, the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific, and the Mlasouri; 

Line, where In 1890 a second town was foimded. As the 'area 
^^^L^ ^^'^ town^tes were consolidated into one city.ln 1906. ^ 

Coal ^nlng, tgricultupe, and trade had created a thriving comnunity by 1907 
when OKOahoma became a state. The year following statehofd pK^s Coui^ 
was incorporated with McAlester its coujity seat, vwuuv/ 

i^^^^^r*" forrested southeast Oklahoma counties hare 

undergone great change. The wagon trails have^iven way roads and hiihvayi 
for automobiles I towns, farms, and ranches haveV dotted the countrysideV^venv. 

sstabliahed, and McAlieter has grown to a popuStion 
'?r* transportation and conmunication networks developed in the 

area, the pattern tended to Correspond with McAlester as the trade center. 

^^F^ McAlester I and the regional airport and larwst 
library, newspapers, and radio stations ^located In the city. ^s^^^ 

^■''^y ^ P*^ ^sponsible for other 

^?^h«if .kT ^« for the residents. 

I^i^^r^^f not ovwo/ the rough terrain, the^ocpnoidc 

activities to which the people were ori^fcrf were of a declining nature, 
geographical loolation and economic diJSdvantagement led to further problems 

4 !!^ L®"^^""^**^ conditionV poor health, and low educational 
attainment, and other political and ecoWc forces at the same time were 
^tlng large metropolitan areas, particSarOy Oklahoma City and Tulsa, which 
were attracting the younger workforce and Assulting In a steadily decreasln* 
population In southeast Oklahoma and a stefciily Increasing proportioi^ of 
aging persons In the population left. / 

The basic economic problem in southeast Oklahoma is lack of diversity. * 
Traditionally, the econoncr of the area has been tied to agriculture and ndnln*. 
I^L.e™^^?^^^'^!^ operator without caRltal to expand, typical of thrsouth^ 
eastern portion of Oklahoma, has been left under^^loyed or forced out of 
business by the ^mdcsMJost squeete. Many economic factors, particularjy the 
^^t"^^^ ^ available and high transportation costs, 

combined to make extraction of the remaining coal reserves unprofitable, 
to excessive labor aupp3or resulting from lack of job opportunities has depressed 
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wage rotes to extremely low levels. Thei.e conditions have resulted in out- 
migration, particularly of ♦'lift yo^/, ind technically and professionally trained* 
(Charts 1,2 and 6) 

McAlestcr, having continut-d as the trade center of the 'irea, has had <^foore 
diversified economy. McAlefter albO ha^; had -jeveral longstanding sustaining 
industries, including ^wo ^ovemment mat^^llations. -One govemmentQl industry, 
the Oklahoma Ctate pfjnitentiary , ha-j been stable. The other, the Naval /ln>- 
rmmition Depot, hao fluctuated, tut wa:; principally, responsible for growth of 
the City subsequent to IQlO. The population of MnAles ton remained fairly 
constant ^rorr. IVIO until 1940. Durin^r World War II, howqVer, the establish- 
mant of t\e Depo*". vdth a peak employment of over lu,000 brought a booming econ- 
ony and sudden (O-owth to th'* conmunity. Follov-*ing the war and reduction of 
employment at the Depot, McAl'^ster aKain wen thrcjugh a static period with 
a small decline in population until about 196O. (Chart 5) 

However, the problems of the surrounding area have impacted on McAloster in 
two ways. First, the voluine of trade in McAl^ster has related to economic 
conditions^ the trade area. .Oecondly, the econorny of McAleater has been 
attractive to surplus workers from the area, particularly the unskilled, who 
hqj/e moved to the comMinity hoping *.o^ find jobs and created the same cycle 
.of'^VnemploymerU' and under-employment. 

The general economic disadvantagement led to a low tax base deprived the - . 
area of f^JTWls needed to do puhlic facility impr rTvements and build and repair , 
roads and highways. Also impoc'iible wa;i ad6|j^te provision of the educational, 
health, and social, ^fe'i^iceu made even mgre n^ssary by the economic conditions,. 
As already presented, 62^ ot persons years of age and older livijng in the » 
seven southeast Oklahoma counties in 196O had completed eighth grade or less; 
only 105^ had received any college education. (Chart 6) There is onfl two- 
year college in the area, Eastern Oklahoma State College at Wilbxirton. 

Statistics on economic disadvantagement also correlate with public health 
.statistics which verify high incidence rates' for tuberculosis and other in^ 
fectious diseases in southeast Oklahoma. For example, the tuberculosis caSe 
ra'te for the state from ^-96^ to I968 shows a state rate of 21 ,h new, cases per 
* 100,000 people. In compari'Jon, the P^es for southeast Oklahoma during the 
some period w6re considerably higher inSall^bt^t one ^county than the state rate. 
(Chart 7) Only two counties in the area recorded lower ii^nt death rates 
than the statp rate in I968. (Char+, 8) 

' McAl^ster, as the trade center, has; also become the natural center for health 
services which cannot economically he provided in the smaller communities or 
reasonably passed to health center? in metropolitan areas. McAlester has 
developed an approximately 200 - bed capacity in two general hospitals, which 
have provided services to the iix Gn?3ller general hospitals in the area. 
However, both McAlestei^ hospitals have bec<yne obsolete by current standards 
and canno+ be modernized to ment the advancements in medical knowledge and 
methods at any Justifiable co^t. Moreover, the exintance of two hospitals 
has created inefficient duplication of facilities, while preventing either 
hospital frOTi having enough income to provide new and sophisticated health 
services. It has been increasingly dlfflcul*: to recruit to^such facilities 
physicians v/ho have trained to practice under Conditions of the latest facilities, 
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auxlLLUry oorvices, and oquiptcent. Only 3.A^ of the total health Danpower 

1X1 Oklahoca in I969 was located in the Kiomichi area; yet the area had 5.^ 

o( the otote population in 1970. 

Chart 1: POFULATIOTJ 07 SOUTHEAST 0KLAH0J4A - 1910 to 1970 

^ 1910 159.63/* 

. 1920 ; 216,161 

1930 19/*, 7 19 

1940 , 213,697 

1950 163,304 

I960- 130,901 

1970 141,005 

Chart 2: ACE CmoUPS IN SOUTHEAST OKLAHOMA - 1930 and I96O 

1930 I960 

19 and under ^.6^ ' 37.3^ 

20 - 3i» 22.589^ 13.1Qt 

35 - 5U '^^ 19.81$^ 23.65?t ? 

55 and over - 8.^75^ 25./»79^ 

Not reporting ,05^ - - 

Chart 3: RACIAL COMPOSITION IN SOUTHEAST OKLAHOMA - 1970 

White 86.6^ 

Non - White y ^ 13.i4^ 
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Chart Ui HJCOr-ffi HJ SOUTHEAST OKLAHOMA - I96O 

^ Under $1,000 per yoor 12. il*^^ 

Sl.OiX. to S2,999 U».0?S 

5^,000 to 5i»,999 21.8^ 

$5,000 to $fe,999 ^ 11.3^ 

$7,tm to $8,999 5 ^.9^ 

$9,*XX) and over U.^ 

Modion Incoca ' S2,602.00 

Chiirt 5s POPUUTIon OF McAleoter 1 1^10 to x,70' 

1910 • u,m. 

1920* 10,632 

1930 ' 11,80JV 

19W) » 12, /♦Ol 

1950 17/378 

i960 17,417 

1970 ' 18,802 

Chart 6: EQUCATIOWAL LEVEI£ W SOUTHEAST OKLAHOMA - I96O 

8th grade or below 61.65^ 

1-3 yearo high school 15. 

High Bchool graduates 13-3?^ 
0 

Any coXl^e 9,75^. 



Chart 7: TUmCULDSIS CASE RATES*nJ SOUTHDASO" OKLAHOMA COUtJTIES - I965 - 1967 



Oboe taw 
Haskell 
Latimer 
LoFlore 



29.2 
19.9 
38.8 
48.5 



Mc Curtain 
Pittsburg 
Pushmataha 



50.0 
38.9 



♦ New cases per 100,000 people 
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Qiart 8 1 DiTATrT MDHTAUTY RATES* HJ SOUmAST OKLAHOMA -SOlftJTIES ^ i960 

^ Choctaw 25.0 tdcCia^alu U.2 

HaokoU ^ U;,o Plttoburg 26.5 

LatlDOr 23,5 Puohcataha 21.4 

LoPloro ^9.5 • Rato por 1,000 live blrtho 

In tho laot decode, a cotzblnation of factoro hao begun to footer a now era of 
growth In tho KloTjichl oroa. A rmaibor of federal prograna oriented toward the 
necdb of ouch areoa boeano available \ tho State began a concerted effort to de- 
velop a otrciiger IrtJuotrlal bao^jond growing local awarcneoo oT area problam 
generated local loaderohlp for their colutlon. 

Recognition of the need for now Induotry to profxlde \ oore diversified econoi^ 
was the iispottw foi* the organisation of the eevea-county area. In 1966, into' the 
Klaulchl Kconcndc Development Dlotrlct of Oklahoma, with the board of thia 
aococlatlcn coapooed" of roprooontatlveC] fron each participant 'Cmnity. After 
deol^tlon of the District in 196?, -^a staff wao foroed which lo presently en- 
gaged in ocononlc dovelopraont, law enforeeaont, and health planning. 

Two cajor Induotrleo and a mrnber of ocap.or onoo have olnce located in the 
KEDDO area. Congoluoq Carpet a opened a plant in Wllburtcn in 1969, with en^Ooy- 
neirt. of 500. Capitalisation on the natural foroot rooourcea of the extrcno south- 
east brought Weyerhavoor into McCurtetlji and Choctaw Count lotj in 1969, with an 
expected ecploynont of 1,500 at capacity. Tho cain plant lo at Valllant, with 
Quadrant ^ taanufafturing oodular hcneo, located at Hugo. Perdue Industries, a 
cuatoa horaiwbuilding firm, located in Stiglor in Haokoll County in 1969, pro- 
viding 100 Jobo. A oocond Porduo plant employing 50 persons wao built in Idabol 
in McCurtaln County in 197O. Poultry proceoolng planto^have located at Idabel 
and at Heavenor in LeFlor© County, each on^jloylng 256 poroons. A garoant plant, 
Kollwood Manufacturing Co:::pany, located in Idabel in I960. Hew awthods of pro- 
ceoolng haver enabled tho opening of new milling operations, particularly the Howe 
Coal Conpany i|i operation near Hoavonor and tho Kon%-«cG€e mine at Stiglor. 
aOargeaentD of two long-tl£» induotrleo, Wello Loraont, a glovft manufacturing 
concern at Hjjgo, and Graphlco, Inc. at Poteau in LoFloro County, which manu- 
factureo panel boardo and regulation centoro for automatic climate control sys- 
totas, have expanded Wello Lobont by approximtely one-third to a present env- 
ployment of 300 and Graphlco to an expected doubling of the present employment 
of 120 in tho next two yoara. 

A 102,000 acre body of water. Lake Eufaula, waa conotructed north of McAlestftr 
froa 1956 to 1965 ao a rooovolr. Ito primary purpooeo of flood control, water 
for induotrlal uoo, and a potential aource of oloctrlcal energy are expected to 
linpact hearijiy en future induotrlal growth. Initially, however, the Lake and 
the recreational areae and two State lodgeo built along Ito ohores hare sparked 
Intoreot In utilisation of the natural scenic boauty and Indian history of the 
area ao an attraction -for tourists. A nonprofit organization to procnote tourlstn, 
Klandchl Country inc., was organised thlo year. With conoultlve assistance Jjro- 
vlded by a 1^0,000.00 grant froa OZA^KA, plana are being laid for publicity to 
be built aroqnd a thons of Indian heritage, poeolbly utlllaing a self-gulded 
Indian Trail. Ground has been broken for one link in the tour, a $200,230.00 
Choctaw Indian Cxiltural Center being constructed in Hugo. 
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miW^T trolniiTg progrccD havo boon utilised to otl;nulato induDtrial (Jevolo^t. 
Thrco VocQtionaUTochnicQ] frhcolp **oro. funded in I960, by a $325,000.00 builxl- 
ing bond isDUQ ond.Q 3.5 mill levy for oporoticmol purpoooo voted by tho citiceno 
of J Choctaw. Latij^or, LcFloro, and Pittoburg C©imtioo «Moh eocpoce Vocatloa*!- 
Tochnlcal Diotrlct 0 7 ond cnatchcd by 51,375,000.00 in mk fundo and $325,000.00 
froa Ocarka. All throo ochoolo, located in Hugo, McAlootor, ond Poteau, aro now 
open Q3id prtyvldG q wide range of training capabilitioo. Tho ochoolo are coaplfiocjit- 
ed by Q technical education progran'Ootabllohcd at Eaotom Oklahoz:a State College 
in i960 and offering raore advanced prograna in a mi:::ber of fieldo. A ^^^^ 
Planning Sor/ice oponcorcd by the State Doportcesnt of Vocational and Technical 
Educaticu end the Cotmooling Section of the State Departtaont of Education wao 
•initiated thio year in the KEDDO area to oupply inforc:ation concerning, available 
Jobo, job ohortagoo. Job otloOaticn activltloo, and training opportunltloo with- 
in the hc30 aroa td pre- Job niarket otudcnto, drdpouto, and unemployed Indivldvalo. 
A GobUe unit will bo.utUiced t<5 roach perpono in rcoote areao. Another e<i- 
ucational oorvleo uolng raobilo unlto io the Choctaw tiation Multi^ounty Library 
which pixjvldeo bcoknobile oervico to Haokoll, Lottor, LoFloro, and Pittoburg 
Countieo. Thio entity wao funded in 1970 by a 2 dUI lorvy voted by citUeno in 
the count'ioo cervcd and oloo provideo through Oklohonn TolotypG Inter-Ubrary 
Syotco a oourco of beoko nat owned by area llbrarioo. 

The Indian fJaticn Trlrnplko, conotructed with bond aonioo and coopletcdin 1970, 
interoocto'^U.S. 69 four mileo South of McAleoter end trav6roeo the KiaJDO area. 
It hao leocened the ioolation of rooidonto and icrprovcd carket tranoportation. 

Another tranoportation link io the Arkonoac-Vordlgrlo navigation Syotcm, under 
cqnotmctlcn in Arkanoao and Oklahoma. Tho 436-nile lo^ Inland waterway 
followo the Arkanoao Mvor and ita tributary to ^the Miooiooippl River. Thio 
waterway can bo (Apoctcd to ooon begin to have' oignif leant Inpact on ar^ia influfJtry, 
particularly coal ndlilng^irtilch hao been partially dootroyed by high tranoportation 
coottJ out of inland Oklahoma, Tho firot bargeo loaded with coal left the Port 
of KootG in HaokGll County in July of thio year. Coal cnlnlng oporaticno ^ 
Haokell County ore accootJlblo to the Arkanaao River Waterway by tho Channel of oan 
Boio Crook, which Id part of the Robort S. Korr Reoorvoir* 

A variety of progroino have been utiliacd to prorvido onvipomoental Icprovcraenta , 
calnly fimBed to cor;iplo[:x3nt industrial dovolopn^nt. EDA hao expended 2?^^!^^°^ 
$3 ralUlon cn rooidefntial water improveoontD ; FHA hao funded clooe to $2 million 
in loanfl aiui granto for reoidential water iciprovot-onto . Exponditureo for rooldeiw 
tial oowor iirproveconto have included approxiisately $/*00, 000.00 from EDA» 
$600,000.00 in loono and granto from FHA| and about $300,0004X) from Oisarka, DOA, 
EPA, and tho Federal Hator Pollution Control Adcdniotration. PubUc housing 
condtruction ha?3 included I6 unlto Qt Clayton, 20 unlto at Hartohomo, 36 unitfj 
at HUburton. tod 126 unlto at Hugo. Mutual help houolng conotructed in all oevcn 
countloo in ftle YSWO area through the Choctaw Nation Houolng Authority totals 3b4 
conrpletfdi 274 tpider conotructloni 300 appfovedj and on additional 1,200 requeotcd 
during? tho next threo yoaro. II6 unlto of low-ront houolng have been completed by 
the Authority in five of tho r^ev^n ICEDDO counties. 
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The csfflBerQlml nA InduatPiAl orlontatlon of the V^uAlootor occi4<K^ has ote^dliy 
icsrsasod. In the laot dcoaejk^, fch|f csammlty has, utUlsljjg theurban Eeseval 
I¥egram, nearly ccriploted tko roplaeeaent of blighted arcao of tho tontral 
b^lTiSso 4l0trlct. New Indtntriea haye been attracted thitm^ ttm' efforts of 
the Chaffibor of Coonerce and tho MoAleoter IndiiDtrtal F<niiidaticn,'a rma-urom 
organliatlon established for the puppese of itisentivo fujidlng. The City * 
has 0Ke of tho finst Csmmlty Coordinated Child Cape Prograira in the nation to 
be poesgnice<3. In 1967, K^^Aleater ©labarkcd tspen a prograa to esnisentrfcte fra«^ 
n63ited and obsolete resmirees aimed at phyoical, cjcntal, and eoslal haalth lijtg ono 
tne^em center projected t© service the entire regicn, providing the facilities and 
draiflng patlente ttom a yti^ cnm&i area to attract to tho center the opeclaUtieo 
non adosiJfig or ia chsrt stipply in smitheast Oklahoisa and increajJing training and 
eeploymsnt opperrtunitieo for tlie unalcillad and serd okilled. CenBnEnlty res Ideate 
donated laxBl for the KoAlester area Vficaticnal^Teehnieal Sehool and have supported 
the achool eaeh year idth a&iltisnal l^rating ftxndo throu^ the Model Citiejp 
Ingram. Also In the field of eddsation, a new KcAIester Publlo Llfcrary was 
ccBpleted in I969 idth offices and service areas insluded for the headquarters 
of the Chestaw Natisn Malti^ounty Library syoten. Principally throii^ Urbtti 
Renewal tnd Mc^l Cities, problems of poor htrosing, otreets, and sewers havei 
been attaelced. PUnnlng has been Initiated by the Model Cities Crijne tagX Deil». 
qpiciiQy Task Force for a rogicnal ccrrectiens program. Access routes to liilTaBtries 
•in the coBBsrclal trade area have been upgraded, and the capability for air trans- 
pG^aticm has been enhansed by airjjopt icprorvcsients. ^ 

The people ol KcAIester havo aoouixd a loaderohip rolg in tho region and undertaken 
arotivlties which are a force for progreos. 
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AflEA 1 tS 

. 

This area lies within tho Model Neighborhood. The population is corapQsed of 
35.9^ persons 19 years of age and under, 31. 4^ from 20 to 49i and 32*7^ 50 % 
years and over. There are 9i*.8^ white and 5.^ American Indian. 17- 4^ of tho 
population receives some type of welfare assistance; ^6.3$^ of households re- 
ceive annual income of $3,OOqJJ€hor less* The educational attainment of U5-(^ 
of the population is jr. hiaf?6r less. 90.:^ of the housing is substandard or 
dilapidated. Moot houses oi^Q on city cr6wer, but sewer lines are very old. 
Streets are primarily asphal^ic or dust cover, without curbs and gutters. 

AREA 2 

This io an tIDP Area, Okla A-1, Area C, funded 'in October, 1969, and including 
54 square blocko, l6.7>S coranerciol and Q30^ residential. In tho Mrst year, 
12 houoGS were rehabilitated. Second year activitieo included the hohabilitating 
of U hoiTiGD, tho purchaoo of 16 conmorcial structures, and the rolocA^ion of 
20 buolnooooo. Dct::olitlon has begun in tho area, and piano thio year calT for 
tho p3ving of two otrooto and the acquioition of eight [nore porcolD of land. 



Thio io4.ho dOOTitown Urban Itonowal Area, OitlQ. 11-19, funded in Docczbor, 196i», 
and coDploto, U2 otructuroo hovo boon piirchaocd osid dcsoliohcd; S2 

tolneoafto have hocn roiesote^. Acquisition eooto t4)ial •lt359ff§6.65j d«3olll4cji 
coots to dotd oro $79^e97.72j Qiid relocoticn cooto Qro $212,u)1.0O. 21 parcolo 
h3vo boon sold ond redovolopctS'. Thoro aro four loto ppocontly for oolo. Tho ac- 
quioition and dcr:olition of ono a:x>rQ structure, tho Co-Kar Hotel, io planned. 
It io eotlmatcd $7*8 cnilllon hao been invootcd by private capital in thio area \ 
since tho project began» including S2S9,lQl.OO for th6 jwrchaoo of land from 
Urban Roncwal. Tho moot notable inveotcent by private enterprioo hao beonHhe 
building conatructed by the Flrat National Bank at a co3\ of $111,000.00 for land 
and $1,197,000.00 in construction awi now housing the bank, a moll for enj^ 
buoinooseo and offices, and on S.G. Kreso »tore. Increased employrcent in t)«tik 
poroonnff^'i'S from 50 to 56 or I5i^. Also in the same block is a now City parking 
lot, built with Revenue Bonds at a tost of $127,000.00 on land purchased from 
Urban Renewal for $23,000.00, Two blocks of street were widened in the downtown 
Vea by the downtown merchants at a cost of $17,000.00. Other expansions are the 
IJational Bank, being remodeled and doubled tn^ size, and a third bank recently 

rned, the American Bank of Commerce. 

This Urban Renewal Area, Okla. R-31, was funded for'^1,800,000.00 in 196? and 
io 50^ complete. To date 70 houses have beeti acquired for a cost of $498, 573. 66? 
70 households have been relocated into standard structures at a cost of $115,471-60; 
and 59 houses have been rehabilitated for an expenditure of $421,044.00 (loans 
and grants). Site clearance has accounted for $16,000.00. Improvements of 
sewers, storm drainage, and 4.5 miles ^of streets total $754,213.75. Th^ SO units 
of public housing in this arda, built for $890,517-00 and designed primarily for 
families, were completed in March, 1970. ^The neighborhood facility in the housing^ 
area Qost $84,032.00 and is serving^the housing units and the surrounding area 
aa a ideating place and as the location of a Neighborhood Health Station , funded 
by the- Health Department and Modbl Cities. 
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Thio io another portion, Area B - South, of tho tJDP Area, Oklo. A-1, covqring 
29 square blocko and nov> 25>J complete. In the firot year tho pVoJoct oUowpd 
for the Qcquioition of the Vo-Tech School site| the poving of Wyandotte Avchuo 
from Uth Street to 69 By-PaoQ; the inotQllotion of otora oowero and port of the 
street paving, the • providing oA sanitary oewsro to aerve tho Vo-TocK ochool and 
oorvicQ tho Durroundlng rooiderttial area. * Ei'ght otructureo ii) the ochool oite 
wore acq^red and denoliahodi thooo'eiQht fanillioQ wore colocatod into otondard 
hou^lJig. Throo houooo wore qIoo rehabilitated in thio area in tho firot* year. 
During tho'oecon^ year, Wyandotte io boing paved frOQ llth \Stroct ^oot 3rd " 
Strdot, and otonn drainage and oowero ore being inrDtallod. Poyr hoziooo havo 
bO(3n rehabilitated. Wo farther O^on Ftonowal «ork io planned in thio area. 
Total conatructicn coot of tho 32,000 oquoro Coot Kioaichl ;\roa Vocational Tocb« 
SiSS-"-/"^^^ located at F-^cAlootox^' woo, $559,6eo.OO| end oqMpi^nt coot woo 
$392,612.00 including $^>2, 625.00 rocoivc^ from tho r^odol Citioo Pro(jrani. 
r-xAlootor citiconD .rolcc^ fundo frodQlrinotionD in tho amount of $A0, 000.00 to 
puhrhaoo tho HcAlootor oito whloh wao glvt?n to the Vo-Toch District. 35Q students, 
ap^onlCJ:^t%\^ 50^^ cdulto, hove ror:«^lv<?d training In regulor claaooo in tho ochool ' 
frca ito oponlirq^ through tho laot oc:niiater. Another 3OU have token ohort courses. 
I/)ot DcroDtor In tho nlno-claDoroo:n butldl^ng and four, of tho five trailers fur- . 
nloticd by MOI Citioo ^^lanoos wf>rft tau{?ht botwoon ^ firvd U daily. The fifth 
troilor ic. utillspfi -la □ learning lob for improviDment (jf booic nkills In reading, 
laxK^Adfr^a and nnth. Couroo offerings included: Machine ^3hop; Air Conditioning, 
UofrlgoratlFon, and Hoatino} Chlld-nnro and Guidan.-e; Coomatolngyj Graphic Com-' 
i:amlcation; Auto t'^Gchanlcs; Health Of? -'u pat ions { Drafting and Design; Carpentry and 
Conotiruction; Elertrorllcs ; Buoinoob and offices Education; ProctiQal tJursing;, and 
Ward Clork. U3 adults and 376 youth completed training in these claoses. Evening 
offerings included: Deginning and Advanced Air Conditioning, Refri^^eration, and 
Heating; Auto Mechanics j Beginidng Taping; Advanced Taping; Shorthand L; and 
Shorthand 11 Beginning Accounting; Advanced Accounting; Carpentry ondhCabinet- 
iTJiking; Child-Care and Guidance I; Drafting and Design; Electronics II; Commercial 
Art; and two classes of t.Vrsing Assistant. 270 sfnudents, all adults, completed 
training in thWe classes and four short courses.^ There is a teaching staff of 
16 day teachers, 14 night instructors, and three j;ounselors. Child-Care Co- 
ordinators also work part-time in 4-C Comnittee Child-Care Centers providing 
training for staff. Operational cost of the school is ^^^22,609. 99, $281,609.99 
5055 from the mileage and from the State and the remaining $X41.00a.OO from 
Model Cities. ' 



ARE^ 6 ^ 

This is a prime in4ustrial area in McAloster. Industries already located here ore 
Lockheed-California Co., North AmericonF-Rockwsll Corp., and fffiEOO Marinas, Inc. 
Lookheed came to McAlester in 1962 and now employs 78- people for an anniial pay^ 
roll of $750,000.00, a 6?^ increase over the first payroll of $450,000.00. Ori- 
ginally Iioused at the United States Naval Ammunition Depot, the ftonipany buAlt 
thio plant in 1967. North^roerican located here in l%k and, after an expansion in 
1967, presently eraployd 2U persons at an annual payroll of $2,000,000.00, double 
the fiAt annual jiayroll of $1,000,000.00. ^^EE0O Marinas has expanded twice since 
building of the original plant in 196I to a present employment of 97 from 5 
and payroll of $500,000.00 annually, a twenty fold increase over the initial 
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payroll of ^25, 000. 00. Aloo in this area is one of the four industrial sites 
owned by thQ'McAlester Industrial Foundation. This site does not yet h/ive 
sewor and water or other iiiprovenients. An industrial park study is ih pijo- 
gress with funding of $20,500.00 from EDA and $12,500.00 from Model Cities. 

AREA 7 

This is the area iri which the Health and Social Services Center will be construct- 
ed. Three blocks north of the site land has been purchased by the School system 
«for a $1,000,000.00 middle school to be funded by Model Cities and 50^ by a , 
school bond issue. Two streets have been pfived leading to the site at a cost ^ 
of $Aia,0O0.0O, Monroe Avenue on the south and 13th Street., 'a- fouivlane, on the 
WBot. This is intended to be \ised as-the match for an Urban Renewal Area to the ^ 
south, Okla. for which $61, 51?^/59^Jias been expended to date in plaiviliig.' 

This can provide the drainage emd iX[j^(ifaA.on^(yt the site and pave 13th Street 
to cnirve to meet lltH Street leadidK^^carl' Albert Parkway, as well as rehab- 
ilitating a residential area of so^*^ blocks. The population of .the area of^ 
the Model Neighborhood surrounding t>ie center is composed of 3 8. .persons 19 
years of age tod under, 33^ from 20 'to 49, ^ 28.65b 50 years and oyer. There 
are 85.956 white, 12.^ black, aftd 1.6^. American Indian. 18.2J& of 'the people 
receive some form of welfare assistance | 36 .3^ of households receive annual ix>- 
come of $3,000.00 or less. The educational attainment of 30. 4^ of the population 
is Jr. high or less. 76.2^ of the housing is substandard or dilapidated. Most 
houses are on City water, but water lines are, very old and too small for the 
load. There is only one sewer line running thro\igh the area. Streets are pri- 
marily dirt or dtJlt cover. The site for the Health and Social Services Center 
consists of 86 acres. 87.5^ of the land has been purchased at a cost of 
$361,736.52 in Model Cilies funds. This iwcludes $29,000.00 for a modem house 
w^iich is being used as a Youth Shelter and $23, 400. 00, for a church which is 70^ 
complete and wilt be used as a Child-Care Center. A nine-member trust appointed 
by the City Council is operating the program, and a h^f-time Director and sup- 
sportive staff and consultants have been hired from Model Cities funds in the 
amount of $57,038'. 81. . The Youth Shelter was opened in March of this year and 
has cared for a total of 94 children,. Operational 'funds in t^e amount of 
$12,500.00 annually are dOfo provided by the Oklahoma State Department of Xnsti- 
tutions. Social and Rehabilitative Services and 40^ by local donations. , Fur- 
nishings were also provided by local contributions. The Child-Care Center will 
be operated by thQ McAlester 4-C Committee, Inc. which began in May of 1970 
with four children in one center and now administers three cenl^e^rs for 193 
children. Initial fUnding'w^s $6,711.00, Local; $14,000.00, Model Cities; 
$30,000.00' HEW Title IV-A, State; $10,343-00, DO^; $1,184.00, CAA; $11,067.00, . 
DOL: and $2;6l7.0O, OJT. This year a $72,000.00 grant was received from the 
State Department of Institutions, Social/and Rehabilitative Services, matched 
by $24,000.00 in Model Cities fuAde. Other installations planning to locate in 
the* Center are the Pittsburg County Health Department; Pittsburg County Depart- 
ment of Institutions, So<^l and Rehabilitative Services; a general hospital and 
continuing care center; Mminity Mental Health Center; Vocational-Rehabilita- 
tion Center, including ^K!|Bei*ed* workshop and dormatories. 

ARfiA 8 

Airport improvements were completed between 1969 and 1971- Included were: land 
acquisition; extension of the runway 1,600 fee^ from 4,000 feet to 5,600 feet; 
building of a n6w road from ^e highway to the terminal and a *parking airea in 
froftt} construction of taxi-way turnaround; additio'hs to taxi aprons; addition 
of extra tie-down area; rehabilitation of hangers; remodeling and air condition- 
ing of terminal; fencing; rehabilitation and extensibn of medium intensity 
runway lighting; rechanrieling of creek. Tot^l cpst was $960,000.00 with sources 
of FAA, $ZQ0,05i.OO; Ozarka, $120,000.00; State Aeronautics $10 W^O^ and 
local. $430,000.00 from $400,000.00 from bonds and $30,000.00 in kind 
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(Note: The plan for health and social service^, for southeastern 
Oklahoma is on file with the. subcommittee,) 
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RURAL DEVELOipENT 



FBIDAT, SEFTEHBEB 10, 1971 

U.S. Senate, 

SXTBCOMMITTEE ON KURAL DevJIlOPMENT, 
C^iMITTEE OX AgRICULTXJRE AND FORESTRY, 

Lincoln, Nebr, 



The subcommit^^'met, pursuant to recess, at 1 :15 p.m., at the Kel- 
loffg Center, University of Nebraska, Hon. Hubert 11. Humphrey 
(chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 
Present : Senators Humphrey, Curtis, and Bellmon. 
. Senator Humphrey. I wish to call to order the Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, the Subcommittee on 
Rural Development. 

STATEMENT OF HON. HUBEET H. HUMPHREY, A U.S. SENATOE 
FKOM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 

Senator Humphrey. Just for a word of background as to the pur- 
pose of this visit, the work of the subcommittee : the subcommittee was 
established this spring, in the month of April, as a result of legislation 
which was adopted the year before, title IX of the Agricultural Act of 
1970. That title directed the Government of the United States, both ex- 
ecutive and legislative branches, to design and execute policies of gov- 
ernment directed toward a better urban-rural balance or, to put it 
in simpler language, to encourage and promote the development of the 
rut^il are'ks of our country. 

When we use the term "rural" we are not merely talking only about 
the family farm, even though that serves as the basic economic struc- 
ture of rural America — we also are talking about communities of 
50,000 or less in size, a figure which is generally accepted as being non- 
metropolitan. And we ate talking about those areas that surround 
those communities. So rural development includes the f arm^ the agri- 
cultural producer; it includes the trade center, the community center, 
the village, the town, and the small city. 

It is the judgment of many of us that these parts of America have 
been neglect^ and as a result of that neglect we have in part con- 
tributed to what we term the urban crisis. . . . ' 

We are here at a university campus. I think it is fair to say that 
those of us who have been privileged to attend universities or teach at 
universities hear a great deal about our urban crisis. In fact, our 
Nation is urban oriented even though it depends in a large measure 
for its prosperity and its seciM-ity upon agriculture and rural life. 
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KnL?"?i example, tliat when wo have a hearing 

before tlie Joint ( oinnuttee on the Eeonomic Report, which is one of 
tiie prestifTious cOHimittees dealing? with the economy, that it is almost 
impossiblo to ^jet testimony about rural America^' Our econSiS 
speak seldom of r\nal economics. Our sociolof^ists are primarily con- 
cerned with urban hfe. ^ 

We seem to forget that most of the poverty in America is not in our 
cities but It IS in the rural /countryside. We seem to forget' that the 
poorest housing m America is not in our cities but in rural America 
And we seemMo forget that we have experienced in this Nation in the 
last ,^0 year-s the frreatest mif^ration of people that modem recorded 
history has ever known. Thirty million Americans have left our Na- 
tion s farms to move into the lan^ cities. Many of these Americans 
hav^e been unprepared for urban^ife and most cities have been totally 
unprepared to receive such j^n influx of population. 

So today we see the paradoxical situation, and yet it is also tragic, 
of cities incapable of meetin^r the needs of people to provide the social 
services, cities confrested, noisy, dir-ty, crime-ridden, obsolete facilities, 
slums, bankrupt m many instances or close to it, and we see a rural 
countryside depopulated, small towns dying, other towns fighting for 
their existence, and many of our younjr people who are desperately 
needed for future leadership in our smaller communities moving from 
the rural countryside to the city because that is where they think op- 
portunity is to be found. 

Now we have been trying to examine the why's and the where's of 
this. We have been trying to learn. This subcommittee does not have, 
all the a^swers. If we did, we would be back in Washington trying to 
legislate. 

We think we are picking up some information. There is no one spe- 
cialist in this field and there is no one agency of Government or of 
community that has the answers or knows exactly what to do. 

I think we can staft out by saying that nothing will happen unless 
there is community leadership. It won't be done from the top-^ 
down ; it has to come from the bottom up. And I believe it is fair to 
say that our purpose as we' have traveled in South Dakota, in Iowa, 
Alabama, Greorgia, Oklahoma, and now Nebraska — and we will go to 
many more States in the next 6 or 7 months — that our purpose is to 
learn, to hear from Governors, officers of government, to hear from 
farmers, hear from doctors, as we did last night in McCook, to hear 
from people who are merchants, to hear from bankers, to hear from 
young people, students and nonstudents, black and white,, to hear from 
people^in community action programs and chambers of commerce, and 
T think we have heard from most of them. 

We will have several hundred witnesses before we are through with 
our hearings and might I say most respectfully it is impossible for us 
in any one day to hear all the witnesses thai would like to testify. 
Therefore, we solicit your memorandums; we <^^ft your statements. 
They will be made a part of our record and we s^dy that record. We 
have a staff that analyzes it. We seek to find suggestions from it that 
might be of help. j 

This morning we were in McCook in the western part of your State. 
We were there and visited with the widow of tne late Senator Greorge 
Norris, Mrs. Norris who is 97 years of age and who is remarkably 
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bright, alert and articulate. We visited the home of the late George 
Norris. Senator (\irtis made an announcement there about the Govem- 
mmt establishing the George Norris Park as a historical monument. 

Senator Norris was an inspiration to me all of my life. He was a 
bold man. He was disenthralled with the past. He looked to the future. 
He was a father in many ways of rural development. He was the 
originator of the rural electrification concept. He was the first man to 
understand m our time the mobilization of resources and planning 
that was consummated in the Tennessee Valley Authority. I think he 
was a great teacher apd today, we are learning in the land that gave 
him to us. 

•And with that, may I say that our hearing today will proceed. 

We have with us as members of this committee your own distin- 
guished Senator, Carl Curtis, the senior minority member of this 
committee, and Senator Henry Bellmon of Oklahoma. We also have 
been in his State. 

I should say to you in jest as well as in good humor that I haye 

tried to be a moderator between these two protagonists 

I Laughter.] 

Senator HtJMPiiREY (continuing). Since I come from the State of 
Golden Gophers where we do not aspire this year to be No. 1 in 
football. [Laughter.] 

We would aspire if we thought we could make it. 

I have done two things: At the request of Senator Bellmon, when 
I have be^^n here in Nebraska, I have waged psychological warfare 
against Senator Curtis; and when I was in Oklahoma* at the request 
of Senator Curtis, I waged psychological warfare against Senator 
Bellmon. In other words, I am willing to be a disrupter. 

But in all honesty, we are not ]ust interested in the fellowship 
that^comes from intercollegiate athletics; we are interested in some- 
thing much more important, that is, the future of our country. 

With this I want to turn the microphone over to Senator Curtis, then 
Senator Bellmon, and then we are going to hear from your distin- 
guished Governor and proceed with our hearing. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CARL T. CUETIS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEBRASKA 

Senator Ctihtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted that this 
committee could come to Nebraska. I assure you that there is no in- 
dividual in the U.S. Senate that is more deeply interested in rural 
America than our distinguished chairman. Senator Humphrey. He 
has given a lot of time to this and has been very helpful in all parts of 
the country. 

We are also privileged that another member of the committee here 
today is Senator*Bellmon, forme^r Governor of the State of Oklahoma, 
a farmer wh(V lives on a farm. Farming is his busine^ss other than his 
public service. 

I^ral development to my mind can be easily defined. It is the crea- 
tion of job- producing enterprises in rural America. It does not take 
as many people to produce our food as it did in days gone by and we 
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n^d more jobs not only for young nion and wom<*n but also for people 
omll ages. 

These eflforts should never be a substitute for adequate farm income 
but the industrial development should be in addition thereto. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a longer statement that I shall place in the 
record but I understand our Governor has a rather rigid time schedule 
and I thank you and we do appreciate the fact that the romniittee is 
here. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Curtis is as follows:) 
henator Cmxis. I am delighted that this Subcommittee on Rural 
DeveloiMnent has come to Nebiilsklfc^or a hearing. It is fitting that 
Nebraska was chosen as a location lor this hearing because it is an 
important part of the agricultural heailland of America. I am grate- 
ful to Senator Humphrey as chairman of the subcommittee for his 
part in briiigifig this hearing to Nebraska and for coming himself to 
give it a national significance that is much deserved by agricultuiv ahd 
the pex^ple who labor in it, both on the fanfts and ranches and in the 
small towns. I am equally grateful to Senator Belluion of Oklahoma ^ 
for being hei*e. 

There are people who have said and pundits who have written in 
recent years that agriculture is dead and that ninil America is dead 
politically. They have drawn this view from the declining popula- 
tion of the rural areas and the big increase in population in metropoli- 
tan centers of the east and west coast. They have said, in effect, that 
the voting power of rural America has dwindled to the point where it 
no longer means anything bex^aUse it is so small in relation to the voting 
p)wer of the cities. 

The presence of this subcojfnmittee in Nebraska today is proof to 
the contrary. There is a he^jlthy 'spirit of competition between the 
leaders of both of our great political parties to tackle and try to solve 
the problems of rural America. It is the type of competition that has 
made our country great, economically as well as politically. 

I have long said that the people get the best government when one 
party is in power and the other party is almost in pmver. Senator j 
Humphrey coines here not only as a former Vice President but also as a 
candidate for President w^ho came within relatively few votes of being 
elected President in 1968, and who is very much talked about, Mw'it ^ 
by Qthers, as a potential and promising candidate for President in / / 
1972. 1 welcome him to Nebraska. 

Senator Bellmon is a promising new Member of the Senate from 
Oklahoma. He is a former (xovemor. He couples the experience 
(rovemor with several productive years as a legislator specializing i]^ 
agricultural matters in the Senate. I was pleased to be with him at f( 
similar hearing in Oklahoma yesterday, and I welcome him to Ne^ 
braska today. * 

We are here as Members of the Senate today to listen. The purpose > 
of the suljpommittee is to find out from people at the State and local \^ 
level in Nebraska what steps they feel the Federal (xovernment can 
and should take to help spur economic development in this area. We 
also >^ant to know what restrictions the Federal Government by its 
actions and policies has placed on the economic growth of our area — 
restrictions that very well may need to be removed or modified in 
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order to allow rurul AuuM'ira to play i^s ri^rhtful part in bringing 
al)MUt ]i nioiv hahiiued ^riowtli Hiroii^rhoiit America in- the future. 

I want to make it very <'lear that under no eircumstances sliould 
rural development he (onsidered as something in lieu of, or os a sub- 
stitute foir, additional farm inrome. We need rural development in a<l- 
dition to increased farm income*. 

I feel very stron;rly tlnit wo need to increase the limit that lias heen 
j>hiced hy P\»(lei-al law on the amciunt of tax-exempt bonds that can be 
issued by a State Or local unit of ^rovernment to help finance an indus- 
trial dexdopment project. The present limit is J?.") inillion. It whs 
placed there by the Con^rress after the Treasury Department u^ider 
tiie previous national adunnist ration attempted to do away with such 
bonds as a method of encoura<rin^ industrial growth in the rural areas. 
The sr> million limit was the l>est we co\d(l save at tlie time. I am a 
s[M>Tisor of jx'udin^ letMslation to increase* the limit to $U) million. I 
bf>pe that the testiiiiony before this subecnnmittee will jielj) bring 
about the f)assage of this legislation of imi)ortanee to Nebraska's IDA 
( Industrial Development Amendment to the State Constitution) Bond 
Pro^naui. 

It may b.e necessary- to provide new and expanded and different 
types of credit tolielp sp\ir rural economic develo})ment. The liearings 
held by this Subcommittee* Avill help the Congress to nudce iinj)ortant 
determinatiouK in this area, too. My own personal feeling is that we 
need more tlian anything else to increa.se incomes in rural America. We 
must seek ways to raise the income of farmers and o^Iut residents of 
rural Ameri<*a. With adequate income, tlic credit {)/oblem will take 
'^care of itself. This is my sincere belief. 

I am disappointed, as I know many of our Nebraska people are, 
that the subcommittee cannot spencl 2 or 3 days taking testi- 
mony in Nebraska. Our time is too short, and thus our witness list is 
not as long as I would like it to be. But I want to invite and encourage 
anyone who wants to express views on tliis s\ibject to give us a written 
statement here today, or mail it to my office in Washington within the 
^ next 2 or 3 days, ana I will see that it is made a pai*t of the hearing 
record just as though you. testified here. I welcome all of you, and I 
am eager to hear your ideas and suggestions. 

Senator HrMrnRRY. Thank you. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Bellmon? 

STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY BELLMON, A U.S. SENATOR 
PROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

Semitor Bki.lmox. Thank you, Jlr. Chairman. I will not take much 
time for my remarks. I only want to echo the things Senat«a:,^Curtis 
ha.*5 said about th(^ interest of our chairman in this vitally imporTtNit 
field and to add the fact that Senator Humphrey has the advanta^ 
of having been born and raised in rural America and later having 
served as the mayor of Minneapolis, one of our great cities. 

He knows the problems of rural development from both ends, fiom 
rhe fa(^t that o\it-migration from the rural areas is causing serious 
problems there, and the in-migration into our cities is causing prob- 
lems in urban centers; and I think we are fortunate to have a man 
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with Senator Iluniphivy s undorstandiiig ami his optiinisin in liis 
position during this tinu». ' 

I am viM-y hopoful and I strongly belii'V(^«tliat some in(»anin«rful re- 
sults are ^oing to conic from the (lelil!((»ration8 of the eoinmittee. Also, 
Nebraska « own Senator Curtis luis nuide an outstanding cunt rihut ion 
in many ways, not only in this jicl(r hut also in many oth(U-s in the 
service* of tlic country. 1 can say to you he is one of the mo^t inHucn- 
tial memlHM's of tlie Committee on Agriculture, and ho has l)een on<J 
wlu) has guided mucii of the h'^ishition \\c liave passed, and you are 
very {oitun ate to have him re j) resent you in the ( on^rcss. 

It is very ph-asant to he in your State. 

Senator IIi'mpmkkv. Thank you. Senator Helhnon. 

Our lii*Ht witness is (Governor E.xon. We weh'onu^ your testimony and 
we know you liave other commitments. Would you proceed. Wo are 
pleased to have you with us. 

STATEMENT OF HON. J. J^MES EXON, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
NEBRASKA, LINCOLN. NEBR. 

(Jovernor Kxon. 1 thank you, Senaloi", and 1 a[)[)reciate the brevity 
of statements by K.S. Senators. 1 thou<i:ht you all did very, very well 
inde(»d. 

Chairman Humphrey, Senator Curtis, and Senator Helhnon, it is in- 
<le<*d a privjie<re to iiave you m tlic Stat(» as a sul)committeo of the 
U.S. Senate and I am sure the testimony y(Mi will hear here this after- 
noon will be helpful in the im[)ortant deliberations of your subcom- 
mittee in considering. I'ui'al America. 

'i»her(» is an ur<^encv as.s(MMate(l with the pre.servation of rural .Vmer- 
ica that is unecpialed in the history of this Nation. We do not ha\'e the 
time to simply talk ahout the i)roblenLs of rural Ameriea^we need 
action. We lu^ed action now- — programs that can fjunnel assistance di- 
rectly into the lifeline of rural American families within the ne.xt i> 
months. Procrastination is a luxury that we cannot atl'ord. 

While not yet availahle for i>ublic record, I have been informed 
that ;r> percent of the loans of one major rural fiiumce source are in 
.some state of difhculty in Nebraska. Now I think if we delay our re- 
sponse to these [)rohleins we will only accelerate the tragedy of tlu» 
Situation that denumds answer.saml i(»snlts. 

We need a program of innnediate action, bold and innovative new 
approaches to respoml to old and na^^^in/; pr()l)lems. 

'l he llouu'stead Act of the last c(Miturv jLrav(» trem(Mi(lous ifu'cUtive 
to the development of the great heartland of this Nation. Today, 
America must nuik(* a conunitment to revitalize that concept with an 
efjually bold concept. 

What in(*entive6 must we consider? The prime salvation fpr rural 
America depends u[)on an immediate improvement in earnings. Not 
only are we threatened with extensive migration from the rural aieas 
but bemuse of low e^irnings we have also endangered our futur(» food 
supply by failing to link agriculture and rural America witli the 
rest of our national economy. 

I have proposed at two recent Governors' conferences a reformula- 
tion of our approach to agriculture. This new approach could juovide 
an additional $lo billion annually in new incpnie to rural America, 





not just dollars tranBfeiml from one source to aiiotlier, hut I einplia- 
sizo new cusl) income needed in America. 

Think of liow this could revitalize our Nation\s food industry and 
provide employment for more workers than anv other industry in our 
country, while at the snnie time assnrin^'this Nation and the world of 
an ahudant supply of food aiul fil)er. 

(ientlemeu, a new liouse f^r agriculture is nee(hMl. The concept of a 
new house for a<rricultural policy has attiacted favorable and wide- 
sprea*! national attention as woll as bipartisan support of (lovernors. 
This con<-ept i- based on the princii)le that nu)dern a^ric.dture must 
receive a parity of iiicou>e with other sectors of our economy, 

I am speakinir <>f <>»»r ])roposal for a Xatiomd Food and Fiber 
Board that would take a<rricultiire aiul aj^ricultural policies out of 
politics. Agriculture has suffered from political overkill- short ran^e 
as opposed to nu)re realistic lon^'-ran<^e plannin^s ajLrri^-ulture statistics 
that are more historical in nature than mcaniui.'^ful informatiomi^ data 
that should be available to this country's N<>. 1 industry, and a general 
apathy re^ardin^ farm prol^leULS by both Democratic aiul Repnblicati 
administrations. Inno\ative new approaches nuist be consideied. 

\\V must also have a ])lan for raising the income of those rui'al 
resident-; anxious to ?*eniain a part of t!u» revitalized rural i^|(erican 
stnictnre. 

(ientlemeu. I caution \()U to rcco^ndze that any pro^rram for i ural 
America m)t ti(*d closely to a^ricidture and a^i4l>usini'>s indii^iiy 

doo:.)ed to failure. .\n 1 1 ap[)i'eciate your openin;; rermirks, Svuittor 
Humf)hrey, on thi^ matte r. 

r^et nu» propose for conjtideiation an idea |hat merits study: I lefer 
to a I^AL program- a professional a<^ricnlture, agribusiness labor 
force. Many rui:al male residents in the 'JO- to 4r)-a<re bracket do not 
have lar^e enough produc^tion op(*rati<pnH and adecpuite resounu s neces- 
sary to maintain tlieir families in rumil Anuu'ican t'ommunitics. This 
imi)ortant nge group is vital to fui'nisliin^ the a^icultural e.\|^ertise 
needed in foocj production and a^ribusiiu*ss, Tlu» pre.*^ent averu<j:e age 
of onr farmersheie in Nel)raska is 58 years. 

A well -trained and (puiliiie<l hil)or pool o^' I'eplacenuMit force is \ ital 
All enticing agribusiness or in(histry to locate in rural America.. I 
would suggest that we consider developing such a iu»w a])proach that 
could have favorable impact upon meeting this pressing iuhhI. 

Workers reirisfered in the PAL program could l)e available to both 
the pul)lic and private sectors or employers recpiiring tVjuporary help. 
These em[)loyers could reindaii^se t]ie PAL program for the services 
of workei*s and when the opportunity for fulltime employment came 
available, the PAL member could then transfer from the program to 
n reiruhir employee basis. 

The PAL program would retain tl^ dignity of useful labor and 
still bring immediate hope to rural Americans who are noM' frus- 
trated in their attwH>^^ provide adequate incomes for their families. 
Tliis ])r()grai!if^mml aid in reducing the exodus to urban centers and 
the resulting socioeconomic problems that are producing unbearable 
co**ts to our society. 

In addition to the need for a new house for agriculture— a National 
Food ami Fiber Board — and the proposed concept of a professional 
agri<Mdture labor pOol, other more immediate action and commitments 
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must be made to aid in revitalizing and sti*engthening the heartland 
of America. 

May I make you aware of an urgent need and perhaps witli the 
assistance, of this coumiittee inunec^iate help is possible. I have re- 
quested on two oc(*asi()ns that Secretary Hardin grant a f)0-day mora- 
torium on tlie October 1 call for IDGlAiW corn and sorghum from on- • 
the-farin storage. Such action, if it can be taken now, will otfer the 
farmer the o[)tion of delaying delivery at present dej)ressed prices 
and the possibility of realizliig a just reward in some rise in feed ^rain 
prices. We feel that prices have been depressed by overenthusiasticA 
USDA croT) estimates that will not hold as a result of the Midwesty 
drought. Please, f)lease help us to gain a favorable response from the 
De})art ment of Agriculture. 

Increased capital — there is a need, a desperate need for increased 
commitment of funds available to rural America. 

The Farm Home Administration is a sound and proven structure, 

Sroviding needed operating capital to farm families affected by 
rought conditions and in places where they could not get regular 
loans. We need to fortify these efforts and to further encourage these 
production resources. 

The Small Business Administration— SBA — has really been doing 
an outstanding job here in Nebraska. However, I honestly feel that 
more moneys for rural America managed through the SBA must 
be committed. This kind of working capital, loaned on a responsible 
and businesslike basis, is in great demand; it certainly is in great needi 
Tax incentives are needed for new industries and new economic en- 
terprises to move into rural areas; tax incentives must be made 
available. 

The plural Job Development Act presently before the Congress of 
the United States cejlainly deserves strong consideration and may 
contain some of the mechanics to which I am referring. With the 
proper incentives, new jobs and new income as well as a new tax source 
could be created, and this could be accomplished without a Federal 
handout of any kind. Given this kind of incentive the private sector 
could take on new vitality. 

Once we have established the economic base to strengthen rural - 
America even more comprehensive commitments are needed. 

Roads— we must start planning now for new road improvement 
providing adequate transportation into and from rural America. Im- 
proved roads will provide economic arteries that will enhance all of 
our efforts to revitalize rural America. ^ 

Transportation for our rural American production that we have 
here, to oe competitive — transportation costs and the availability of 
transportation must be competitive. Rail and freight rates must be 
at a level that will encourage our competitive situatioti in the rural 
areas. Our air service is presently of great concern to^s in Nebraska 
with one unwilling and financially trojdbled carrier reducing service 
to the poii]^t of no return. 

Housing will be an important matter to the future of rural Ajner- 
ica. There is^no reason why rural housing cannot match the best of 
our cities. The Federal housing assistance programs adhiinistered by 
HUD .should be changed in order to effectively respond to housing 
conditions in i*ural America. We need to encourage and develop ad- 
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ditional private financial institutions and their participation for rurul 
housing. ^ , 

Becent reports received in the Governor's ofBce indicate that many 
urban people would really like to move back to rural areas if given 
the opportunity. 

We could aid this transition to rural America by reorijenting our 
Federal employment offices to identify individuals interested in rural 
America opportunities and to identify and computerize skills and sal- 
aries of a potential labor force so thai industries moving to rural 
America have the necessary information for planning. 

The committee, might consider a federally sujpported moving ex- 
pense reimbursement to aid families interested^^in returning to the 
nation outside the cities. 

There is need for a rural development extension agency for imple- 
menting programs in the rural areas which pertain to planning, 
financing, housing, and social activities. 

Tourism — wo have not yet tapped the potential of tourism or leisure- 
type activities in our rural areas, specific Federal funds available to 
support the PAL program could aid and accelerate development of 
lakes, i)ond.s. cabin sites, vacation facilities, and hunting reservoirs in 
order to better utilize our natural resources. 

With the tremendous natural resoiirces available in rural America, 
it is exciting to visualize the opportunities for nationwide development. 

The economic strengthening and planning for opportunity in rural 
America provides the only logicaFroutes to solve many of the prob- 
lems facing tliis Nation. 

We thank yon for the opportunity of sharing our thoughts with you 
and I know yon will be extremely interested in the suggestions of those 
individuals following this testimony. * 

Thank you very much. 

Senator ITitmpiirky. Governor, we want fo thank yon, and may I 
say on behalf of the committee that your testimony is comprehensive. 
It is filled with many constructive suggestions, some of which we have 
had cfmiment npon before, l^ut some oT which are definitely new and 
innovative. - . ^ 

T want to add at this point that after a conversation with von I 
joined in the request to Secretary Hardin on the 90-day moratorium 
on tlie callup for the 1067-68 corn and grain sorghum in farm storage. 
In my vState. Minnesota, we are sorely pressed for what you might call 
large storage facilities and we simply have to maintain on-the-farm 
storage or there will be a catastrophic drop in the prices of feed grains 
and corn. It could be a very serious econctmic matter. 

On the matter of tax incentives, quickly. Governor, you, of course, 
are familiar with the President's suggestion of the investment tax 
credit. 

Governor Exon. Yes. 

Senator Httmpttrey. Would you feel that that investment tax credit 
might well be directed toward the economic rehabilitation and eco- 
nomif' expai^sion m whp.t we c^^ll rural America ? 

Governor Exon. Yes, I believe the President has the right general 
approach in this area and with some encouragement from your com- 
mittee maybe we could even have m^re of, those funds channeled in 
for the encouragement of industry US move into our areas. 
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Senator IIr>rpiLRKy. Iav(»stinont tax credit I have alwjiys felt had 
genuine merit to pr^ornotin^ the (efficiency of American industry, its 
productive efficw'ncy, but at this time it has two otlier areas where it 
could be helpful. 

First, we could put a special incentive fgr iii vestment in rtiral Amer- 
ica 01- in area^ of hi^h un(5mph)yu)eut or in areas of out-niigration of 
the population. ^ 

Se<-ond, we couUl apply it for ecological purposes, nauiely, envi-^ 
ronpuMital pronM-tion. AVe heard yesterday — my (*ollenpies will recall^ — 
from one of the iiuhistrinlists who testified about a $10 million inv(?st- 
ment in a particular plant for environmental protection in a paper 
and pulp plant. To expedite such new t^chnolo<ry aiul its a{)plicati6n, 
I think the inV(»st;nent tax credit eouTd well used. 

Any studies that you nuiy mak(» on transpoi'tation, Governor, also 
would be hel[)ful to us. Every place we <;o we get the feeling that there 
are negative forces working against rural America. We see this not 
only in terms of the quality of roads whi(*h are necessary today — 
you need heavier roadbeds that will take bigger trucks — but also with 
res{)ect to the rail scu'vice available^ in rural America which, of course, 
is* becoming extinct in some plac(\s. Also rail I'ates in many areas are 
having a negative impact on the development of industry within 
rural America. 

Y esterday we had a discussion about rural development and the Kx- 
tension S(Tvi(*es. I thii»k Semitor Bellmon will recjijl his questioning 
one of tlie witnesses at Oklahoma State University from the Extension 
Service about this. 

Finally, (tovcm-uo!-, I am particularly intei'ested in what you had to 
say about financinir. I would a[)preciate your specific views at some 
later time on a bill that is now before our committee that we call tlie 
Rural I)eveloj)!ueut Bank of the Consolidated Farm and Rtu'al De- 
veh)j>nient Act. now have .")() cosf)onsors of this bill in the Semit(*. 
Th(* bipartisan i)urpose beliiud it is to supplement — not to take over 
private banking. 

/ Everywhere we have been we fuul that this is one of the most serious 
problems facing rural connnunities; namely, the shortage of capital 
which is needed for any economic ex[)ansion. 

I i\u\ not talking now of just farm credit, but of nonfarm or rural 
credit. A young man met me. wlien I arrived here today, Dr. David J. 
ITiblei- of T'liadilla, Xcbr. JTe talked with me about the lending poli- 
cies of the Lincoln area leiuling institutions for rural nonfarui j)ur- 
po'^es. And T am going to ask that his written testimony be incoi'porated 
mto 011 r hearing record. It tells how he has contacted banks, small and 
larg(». including savings aiul loan associations. ITe also contacted the 
Farmers ITome Administration. And he has evidence here, letters^ 
that indic'ate what he has to say luis merit. ITe has fouUd that the kind 
of credit that he needs iust doesn't seem to be available from any of 
these lending institutions including from tlu* Farmers ITome 
Administration. 

VTv will look into this in more precise detail later. If you have any 
further comments. Governor, on credit — I would ai)precii^te having 
them. 

Governor Exox. Yes, J would like to make a comment on this, 
Senator. Certainly we touched on tins and many of the areas that 
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you have just ivddiessed youi-self to will be cdvered by other members 
of my administration and others who will be testifying before this 
committee and submitting material to you on l^j^s. 

It is great to ta|t about loans for rural Ai^ierica. It is great to talk 
alxmt loans to farmers, an(l-(Trtainly we neei that. Tret's not take our 
eye of[ tlie ball, thouglx. It really doesn't hel^) a man too much if you 
givp him loans find put him in debt and then not provide the return 
for the products that he raises as a result of that capital, if he can't' 
market those products to make any riioney. [Applause.] ^ 

I think that is something that should be considered and I am sure 
that tlie other testimony that will follow >vill help answer many of 
the questions that you asked me. 

(Jovernor Exon. I am sure they haven't. 

Senator Ht mphrey. Try to get them off the campus of llarvard 
and a few other places. [Laughter.] 

(iret them out here to see how the re.st of the folks live. 
Senator (\ii*tis^ 

Senator Ci rtih. Governor, we appreciate your statement here and 
you have made a number of every important and valuable points. 

I would like to ask you, do you regard the indastrial development 
bonds which are tax fret» so far as Federal ta.x(^s are concerned as a 
tried and successful vehicle or weapon in which to bring industry to 
rural areas ^ \ 

(iovernor Exon. Senator Curtis; I certainly do and further testi- 
mony that will follow here again will amplify^ — we are going to sug- 
gest that the limit of that bf)nd be raised. We think we should luive 
a liiglier maximum on those types of bonds which are certainly going 
to be helpful for us in attracting more industry to our section of tlie 
Nation, 

Senator Ci rtis. I apjireciate your suppoit of that. Some 5 or 0 years 
Hgo the Treasury Department made a ruling that really put an end 
to tax-free industrial development bonds by holding that they were' 
not ordinary municipal bonds and therefore not tax free. 

•Senator IIorpnREv. I am sure you know that there isn't a member 
of this committee who doesn't fully appreciate the need for better 
farm prices and income. Everyone of us has worked his heart out to 
try to improve agricultural income. One of the shortcomings in the 
country today is tliat too many of our great institutions like my Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, s])end all too little time on the subject of agri- 
culture. We are a higlily sophi.sticated, industrialized, urban-oriented, 
educated people and we have forgvjtten a gi*eat deal alJout the ^produc- 
tion costs and the needs of our farm producers. 

Young farm peo])le are faced with two major obstacles in getting 
into agriculture: Xo. 1/a young man feels lie cannot make a good 
living on the farm and that the .social environment may not be cul- 
turally and educationally what he wants. 

Second, he cannot cret credit he needs. You cannot starCTiny foi'm 
today \yith $15,000. When we talk about farming today we are talldn^ 
about really a rather big business. It runs $100,000. You need a mini- 
mum of $50,000, $()0,00(), $70,000 to even* get a start and where can a 
young man just starting out get that? I mean, that is seldom available 
And when you are talking about credit for rural communities, and 
industry the need is even greater. We keep hearing repeatedly of the 
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necessity of sharing between the private banking stiiicture and the 
governmental structure, but somehow or other the regulations tliat 
pertain to governmental structures and banks provide little encourage- 
ment for needed development The guys who write them apparently 
seldom visit rural Auunica. 
^ In Congress we were able to overcome that but we had to settle for 
a limit now of $5 million. And certainly that should be raised to $10 
million. 

We are delighted to have your testimony, Governor, and I won't 
take more time. 
Governor Exon. Thank you, Senator. 
Senator Humphrey. Senator Bellmon ? 

Senator Bellmon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I won't detain the 
Governor but for a few moments. I appreciate your comments and 
recommendations and I find them very helpful. 

I would like to ask you to go a little further on the PAL program 
you recommended. I know you say that many farmers are presently 
. underemployed. Is this an effort to have a farmer who has an opera- 
tion too small to take up all his time and have him available on a part- 
time basis for industrial employment? Is that what you are saying? 

Governor ExoN. SThat is one part of it, Senator, certainly. We have 
that situation. We also have in many places in Nebraska today an 
acute shortage of farm labor, plus we have a situation of seme indus- 
tries not wishing to go into an area because they are not convinced that 
there is a labor pool available for that market. So the PAL program 
would be an overall program that would allow members who enroll 
in PAL — this would have to bo a (Jovernmen-supported project, of 
course — but this would allow them to work on the farm, to work in 
the factory, to work in Government, to work wlierever there is a need 
for them.- 

Again, Senator, this will be further explained to you in more detail 
by the written reports we just didn't have time to include in the testi- 
mony today. ^ 

Senator Hitmphrey. Just one quick question, Governor: You have 
heard about the proposals to increase the power of the farmer in the 
marketplace, bargaining for a better price for his commodity. Have 
you expressed yourself on this in any testimony or public statements? 

Governor -Exon. Oh, yes, many, many times, in many, many ways, 
all embodied in the national food and fiber board concept which we 
also will make a part of the suggestions we will make to this commit- 
tee. Senator. " ^ . - 

Senator Humphrey. Thank you very much. It has always been my- 
view when the farmer walks into a machine shop or garage or imple- 
ment dealer, the man that is on the other side of the counter states 
what the price of the tractor is. When the farmer walks in with his 
commodity, he says, "What will you arive me? And when one man is 
telling you Xvhat the price is and you are asking him what he wiH 
give you, you are in trouble. And that has been the farmer's real prob- 
lem. Mr. Farmer has constantly been on what I would call the yo-yo 
string; he generally is on the downbeat of the yo-yo when it comes to 
the prices he gets for his products and on the upswing of the yo-yo 
when it comes to the prices he |nust pay to produce his goods. The bank 
rate is fixed; the utility, rate is fixed; the transportation rate is fixed. 
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There are often minimum wages for a worker under a union contract. 
And Mr. Farmer ends np with, "What will you give me?" 

Governor Exon. Very* basic^dly, Senator, that is covered in my testi- 
* mony that you tsan read there about a parity of income for agriculture. 
Senator Humphrey. Fine. • ^ 
Governor EioN. That encompasses that whole area, of course. 
Senator Humphrey. Thank you veiy much, Governor. Bon voyage. 
Governor Exon. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 
(The statement is as follows :) 

STATlPMElSrr OF DR.\dAVID J. HIBLER, UNADILLA, NEBK. 

• Dr. IIiBLKu. IIoiioniJ)le Senators : For the past 0 months I have been 
^ making informal coritacfs with Vending institutions in the Lincoln, 
Xebr., nrea for refinancing needs on my home in rural TTnadilla, Xebr. 
What I at fii'st thought would be an easy task soon developed into a 
, forniidable, chore, for I discovered very quickly that there are virtu- 
ally no lending institutions "^yhich seem equipped to handle the neieds 
or home nioi-t^a^en in the* rural lionfarm market. On Wednesday, 
-^Vu<ru,*5t 5^5, I noticed in the newspaper that your subcOfcimiftee was 
planning? a tour of this area to invest ig-ate ways of slowiMfor reversing 
the rural out-migration of recent years. I at that time^dra^ded to form- . 
alize myviatlier loose pj^'evious contacts, and would like to present, to v 
you today the i-esults of ]etter3 of inquiry directed'-^to 20 lending in-. 
stituti(ms in this area regarding rural financing. J ^ . 

I contacted the large banks in the area, tJi^, small banks in my^im- 
^ mediate yicinity^^an_Qf the savings and loan ii&ociations in the area 
' arid* the NebraskaTCity^ office of the Farmersr'^ftome Administration. 
To put it blunOy : No one is very interested in finanwng ii^ the country. 
I have gone to the Farmer's Home Administration and been ^^fd T 
was making tJw) much an on ey to qualify for their progranjs-— they sug- 
, gested I see myJocal banks. I have gone t© the small local banks and 
been told that they do not have sufficient funds for such landing, 
and that I should see the larger banks. I have gone to the larger banks 
and been told that they do not loan out of the city, but that I should 
sec the savings and loan associations. I have ^one to the saving.s and 
loan associations ^nd been told that it is against their j^olicies to go 
outside of the city (or county), but that I should see the" small banks 
in my area, or, perhaps, the Farmers' Home Administration. Apd so 
"the merry^go- round goes aroujid and around and a%ound. 

J enclose (exhibit 1) a sample copy of the letter I mailed to the insti- 
tutions on or around September 1. The box score on the 20 letters I 
sent out last week is as follows: (a) 14 direct refusals (exhibit 2) ;'(b) 
three no response to date'; (c) three tentative requests for more infor- 
^ mation. Jjifyme further qualify these. ^ 

(a) Of the 14 direct refusals, three institut;^ons stated that they 
simply did not have any money for such loans; the other 11 refused 
using' expressions as follows: 

* ♦ ♦ it has been our company poHcy not to become involved in financing einy 
properties In UnadiUa or in the outlying areas. * 
^ ♦ ♦ ♦ we are not making loans of ^Is type outside the city limits of Lincoln. 
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County T^^^ not make loans on real estat^ mortgages located out of Lancistei 

* * * our trade area dols not extend as far west as Unadilla 

• • • we have not been lending in Otoe County. 

r^uui * ^^^^}}^ iiisured saWngs aHd<» loan association such as ours can lend 
t^r« h"«! 'on'^'n^' l!"^.!^'}'^' Our lending policy, set out by our board of dir^c- 
ThereX'f^^^^^^^^ ^"^"'^ in S.ottsbluff, NVhr., 

f«*.»* *, ^^^^ interested in granting the loan as per your inquiry due 

to the location of your proi)erty. Our association at the present time is granting 
loans only on properties that are located within the city limits. 
Your loan is first out of our territory. 

limits of^tocoh!^ ^^^^ '"^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ mortgage loans outside th^ city 

ih) The three no-response banks are all from leather small towjt?^ 
one close by, one ratlier distant, and one in Nebraska City. 

(c) Of the three requests for f ijirtliei- information, it sliould he noted 
that two of these retjuests are from institiition^^which refused a simi- 
lar rex|iiest of mine approximately 5 monthsTago on the grounds that 
they did not lend' on such rural nonfarnr^properties. The third wliile 
asking for more information in the form of a financial statement nlso 
mdicuted through a telephone conversation that in the past it had not 
. been their policy to make loans of this type iu outliving areas, for thev 
had more than enough business witlnn the city limits of Lincoln 
Ihe last comment is, I believe, a telling one. At the present time, 
Senators, virtually every lending histitution in this area, big or small, 
seems unwilling or unable to issue rural nonfarin mortgages. I know 
ot many i)eople who would love to move out into the country As 
read tlie pr(>sent market, unless they aie ijidependently wealthy and 
able to pay cash for a home; or unless tliev buy a farm and start 'fni iii- 
ing; or nnle^^s they use political muscle and 'pull to swing a favoi'— 
there seems little chance of tlieir even securing a cursory liearin<r from 
the lending institutions. ' 

Perhaps the market in Lincoln is a strnnge one and not typical of cir- 
cumstances elsewhere in the country. [ don't knoAV— but T would at this 
tnne like to ask you to try and find out. I am asking you. Senators, to 
use the ])owers of yonr office and committee to make a full-scale na- 
tional investigation of the lending policies and/or prejudices of banks 
and savings and loan associations re rural properties', both farm and . 
nonfarni. Tf yonr investigation reveals that there is indeed a need for 
action in this area. T would like you, individually, or voiir connnittee. 
jointly, to consider sponsoring any or all of the following in the U.S. 
benate: 

(a) Federal legislation w^hich would provide incentives for rural 
farm and nonfarm lending through special Government guarantees; 

<J>) Federal legislation which would censure any lending institution 
holdii^ and /or handling Federal funds if that in'stitution has an an- 
nounce or implicit policy of refusing to lend on rural farm oi* non- 
farm propert-ies. These censures could include, if necessary, withhold- 
ing and/or withdrawal of any or all Federal moneys, includin^^ FILV 
firnds or guarantees. ^ 

(c) Federal legislation which would erect on a nationwide scale a 
new system of lending institutions whose express purpose and policy 
would be the encouragement of lending for rural farm and nonfarin 
properties. 
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For over lO^ars, Senatoi^s, I have listened to our Nations lead- 
ers, from the President on down, as they raised a htie and a clamor 
Qver the migration of population out ot the country into the cities, 
with all the consequent problems brought on by overdeiisity of pop- 
ulation. Indeed, only last night. Senator Curtis, you were (fiioted 
as suggesting that a new Statue of Liberty should he erected and 
dedicated to "beckoning to rural America the congested, discouraged, 
smoke-choked, and crime oppressed individuals and families from our 
great cities." My only question. Senator, is have you checked with 
the Nation^s bankers to see whether or not they ai-e interested in 
financing this transportation of America's "Gi-eat Lady." 

In my 27 ynars I have shared the concern over density of populatiou. 
Senators, for I have lived in or around such large metropolitan areas as 
('leveland, Xew York, Cincinnati, and Chicago, and I have seen enough 
bi big city problems never to want to return there. For 3 years my 
family and I have enjoyed the pleasures of country living-- all I 
am asking for is the opportunity to continue doing so. I admit tlmt 
the al)ove requests are ])artially motivated by my own personal and 
selfish interests— for unless I can, within Uie 'next 50 days, find 
someone willing to lend in the country, I stand to lose about S;k,()()0 
and some ;5 years of hard w orb in iniprpving jny property. Your 
committee will not be able to help my individual case — but it might 
l)e al)le to find out if my case is in any way typical. If it is. I would 
trust that j^ou and your committee would have both tlie courage 
and the foresight to bring int^ existence such measures as would \ 
rectify the economic and lending conditions which currently seem 
to be keei)ing people from remaining in or moving into the rural 
areas of this great coinitry of oui-s. I thank you. 

Yesterday I notified all of the presidents of the institutions which 
have refused me or not responded, and told them that I woidd give 
the above testimony (see exhibit 3>. I urged them to be prepared 
to give your committee their side of the story. If it is your Vom- 
niittee's pleasure, you might consider giving them the op])ortnuity 
either to testify or to place on file rebuttals or qualifications of the 
testimony I have given above. 

(The exhibits are as follows :) 



Home Mortgage Officeii 
First Federal Savings and Loan, 
Lincoln, Nehr. 

DEAn am: For reasons ds outUned In tbe attached. I am in need of ImmerUate 
refinancing of the mortgage on my home in UnadUla, Nebraska. Besides the 
mortgage, the home has a FHA home improvement loan and a construction 
Men on it. Details are spelled 'out' on one of the enclosed sheets. All told, the 
total amonnt to be refinanced, including the mortgage and construction monies, 
is about $13400. 

T am interested in a mortagge of approxfmately 7-10 years length, depending 
on the interest rate. 

Would yon please respond at your earliest convenience as to whether or 
not you are interested in talking further about this refinancing. T will be 
happy to meet with yon personally and will be pleased to show the home to 
your appraiser at any convenient time. 

If .vou are not interested, would you be so kind as to send me notifleation 
in writing to this effect and, if possible, list your reason (s) for refusal. 



Exhibit 1 
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Ypu may contact me at my office, as above, or at my borne, R.R. 1, fnadilla, 
Nebraska, 68454. I tbank you in advance for your kind consideration in tbis 
matter, and look to bear from you in tbe very near future. 
Sincerely, 

<Dr.) David J. Hibleb. 

Lincoln, Nebu., August 12, 1911. 

Dead Mn. and Mas. Hibleb: We received your letter tbis morning in regard 
to tbe loan we bold on yopr propdrty. 

Tbe unpaid balance of principal is due on October 80/ 1071. I did not figure 
it down to tbe last penny "but after tbe 6f|^t. 1st andOct 1st, 1971 payments 
are made, tbe unpaid balance will be approximately^9.925.00. 

Because of poor bealtb, wbicb you already know about, I do not wisb to 
renew this loan wben it is due, but want tbe unpaid balance paid in full. 
Because of tbe prime interest rate just being boosted, it may be easier for you 
to get financing from a Saving.s & Loan Association tban a hank. 

You have a very fine property, witb low tuxes, and should be an ideal place 
to raise your family. t-^- 
Sincerely, 

Mtutle O. Oibbs. 

PROPEBTY DESCniPTION 

Tbe home is sitmited two miles north of UnadiUa, Nebraska, on old highway 2, 
and is within commuting distance to Lincoln (24 i^iiles), Nebraska City (25 
miles) and Omaha (45 miles). The home has an attached two car garage, living 
room, (lining room, kitchen, bath, three bedrooms, central air, fireplace and one 
acre of ground. 

MOETOAOE INFOBMATION 

1. Original mortgage held by Myrtle O. Gibbs, 411 Cottonwood Drive, Lincoln, 
Nebr.. Insued October 30, 1966. Original Principal $14,500 at 6%%; Current 
Prfncipal $10,092.62. Principal at due date will be about $9,025.00— K?f. attached. 

2. FHA improvement loan held by First Federal Savings and Loan, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Issued Augiust 1970. Original Principal $3,000 at 9i/j%. Current Principal 
$2,729.54 as of September 20, 1971. 

3. Construction lein held by Gartner Construction Co., Unadilla, Nebr. Issued 
Septem!)er 1970. Current Principal api)roximately $5(X)~-exact figures were not 
available at this writing. 

TOTAL MONEYS TO BE REiriNANCED 

$9, 925. 00 
2, 729. 54 
c. 500. 00 



i\ 13,154.54 

Exhibit 2 

FiBST National Bank and Trust Co. of Lincoln, 

Lincoln, Nebr,, September 7, 1911. 

Dr. David J. Hibleb, 

University of Nebrasica, Department of Englishf 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Deab Dn. Hibleb: Thank you for your recent letfer in regard to obtaining a 
mortgage loan. 

However, at the present time we are not making loans of this type outside the 
city limits of Lincoln. You may wish to contact some of the savings and loan 
ftfisociations around town to get their consideration on tbis matter. 

If you have any additional questions, please do not hesitate to contact us. 
Yours truly, 

Dean A, Godbebsen, 
Mortgage Loan Department. 
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^ State Federal Savings & Loan Association, 

Lincoln, Nehr., September S, 1971. 

Dr. David J. IIiBLfcn, 

University of yebraska, Department of Enulish, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Thank you, Dr. Ilibler, ... for your inquiry regarding the possibility to 
finance your property in Uuadilla, Xebranka. 

It ha.8 been our company policy not to beconio involyHl in financing any 
properhoH in Unadilla or in the outlying area«. Most of our mortgage' portfolio 
consists of mortgages in the City of Lincoln or acreage developmenU surrounding 
Lincoln. 

r am .sorry that we cannot be of service to you at this time, hov^^ever, if we 
can be of servfce to you at a later date, please' do not hesitate to Ipntact our 
office. We do appreciate your interest iu contacting us with this matter. 
Jiest regards, 

Waeren K. IIabding, 

Loan Officer, 

Gateway Bank, 
Lincoln, Nebr., September 7, 197L 

Dr. I>AVID J. IIlBLER, 

Vnudilla, Nebr, 

Dear Db. Hibij2r: Thank you for your inquiry of Sepfembei* 2, l07l, regarding 
the financing of a real estate mortgage on your property located in Unadilla, 
Nebraska. 

I regret to inform you that we <X6 not make loans on regil estate mortgages 
located out of I^iincaster County. Secondly our maximum loan advance on real 
estate mortgages is 50% of the appraised value with a maximum term of five 
years. * 

We appreciate your interest in conta<'ting our Bank and we are sorry we are 
unable to assist you at this time. 

Sincerely your.s, , r- 

Merlyn Minderman, 

Vice Prpiide^it. 

The Otoe County Nation at. Hank, 
Nebraska City , Nebr., September 8, 191 L 

Dr. David J. Hibler, 
VnadilUiu Sebr. 

Dear Dr. Hibler: Your request addrcs.sed to this bank concerning a real es- 
tate loan has been referred to me. 

At this time, we would not be interested in making a loan on the property 
for the following reasons. Our trade .ifeu does not extend as far west as I luulilla, 
and we prefer not to make loans in areas that are served by other hanking in- 
stitution.s. Secondly,^ we have no appraisers that operate in the T'nadilla area 
end we would, therefore, have to rely upon a professional appraisal, which 
would probably be rather costly f*)r you. 

As you may be aware, in addition to the bank in T'nadUla, there is a^bank at 
Syracuse, and there is a Savings and I^an Association in Tecum seh. which has 
In the i>ast been willi^ng to make loans throughout the southeast Xebrasl^a area, 
it might be worth your time to contact either of these institutions. 

I regret tliat we can not be of service to you,at this time. 
Very truly yours, 

i Ramey E. Heachly, 

Vice-president and Cashier. 

LijpfcoLN Federal Savings & Loan Association, 

Lincoln, Nebr,, August 31,1911. 

Dr. David .7. Hitler, 
Unadilla, Ne^r. 

Dear Dr. Hibler: Thank you for your recent letter regarding the posslhility 
of refinancing your property. 

We have not been lending in Otoe County, but I would like to suggest that you 
contact Nebraska City Federal Savings and Loan about this refinancing. 
Yours truly, 

Richard D. TTitz. 
Secretary'Trea.furer, 
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Union Loan & SAvrxos AsHocrATiox. 

Dr. David ,T. Hinii^B, ^^'^^^'"^^^ 
Unadiila, Xrhr, 

1>EAR I>ii, HruLEB: Wo are uuiible to entertain vour nppllcation for fimirirhiir 
<lat on such as ( nrs oair lrnU uitliin a radius of KM) nillos. Our IcMMlini; pr^lirv 
ana in SrottsbhifT. Nobrnska, whfro wo ha vo an ofKuv 

/n\%vJ'!fJ'*'''-T'r ""^ ^'^1"^' surroumllnK cMUunuuilties uro : 
arcU;:s'L7rernJ,U f""^ ''''''''' '''''''' "^^'^ "»>»-"^^-^"^' 

of proper^ hu aUou""''"'' niort^^a^^^s Is hi^Mior hocau.se of nMuotcMu-ss 

omi^i :f:s;Sat;^^^^ ^'^^'^^^^ ^ ~ 

atThyihnr'*''^^ ""'^ r^'"*'^ iiiahility t<) ho of s.-rviro to you 

. Yours very truly, 

(Jr.K\ JIattan, Svorrtarjf. 

Xkhuahka f'n y Kkdhrat. Savinoh and Loan Associ^xtion. 
„ , , . yrhruffK-n Citu, AV 7>r.. Srptnnhrr /. /97/. 

Air. I)Avn) J. JIiBi.KU, 
Vvtffhlla, Xrbr. 

Dkau Ma. IliHi.Ku: Thank you for y(»ur letter irupiirinj; ahout a loan frt>ni our 
association. 

Wo \\ouU\ not ho intorostotl In Krantinj; tho Umn as jior your iufpilry duo to the 
UK^ation of your property. Our as.sociation at the prosont tinio is j^rantinj; loans 
only on proportios- that arc looatocl within tho city limits. 
Yours truly, 

(Jakby Ailk.s. ^^'( on/a/7/,' 
Lincoln, Xkiir.. i^rptcmhi r 2, 197 L 

HOMK ^foRTGAOK OfFU KR, , 

1>KAK Sf«: For roa.sons nft outlined in tho attacliod, T aui in need of innncdiate 
rofniancin^; of tho ni()rtpraj;o on uiy houu' in rnadilla, Nolu*Mska. 'besides the rnort- 
piKo, the houio has a t'FlA homo impntvoniont* l<jan .nnd a construction loin on It. 
IJetails aro spoiled out on one of tjie enclosed .sheets. All told, tho total anu>unt 
to l>e rolinanced, includinp: the m* rtj2raj2ro and construction monies, is ahout .1513,10U. 

I am interested in a ruortKagc! of appr<»xiniat<'ly T-10 years loujjth, depending 
on the iutorest rate. 

Would you i)leaso respond at y<)ur earliest convenience as to whether or not you 
an* interested in tJ^kinp: further ahout this rennancinp:. I will he haj)py to meet 
with you p(»rs()nally and will ho pleased to show the houu; to your appraiser at 
any convenient time. 

if you «r(» not intor*'stod. wtudd you !)0 so kind as to .send mo notification in 
writinj? to this offof't and. if jjossihlo. list y<uir reasons for rcfu.sal. 

may contact inv at niy ofhco. as above, or at niy homo. R^. 1. T^nadilla. 
Nehr/iska. I thank y<ni in advance for your kind conshJiprutlyn in thjs 

matter, and look to hear from you In tho very near future. * 
Slm'oroly, 

(Dr.) DAVIO .7. IIlBLKR. 

Kn<'tosuro : 

I)F.AR Mit. IlrBt.KR: Wo would not ho interested in your pn»posod loan. T suuiiost 
you (M)ntact tho hank you aro now doini< busiue.ss with, or tho First Xatl Banti in 
I'nadilla. 

Y<nir r?)an is first out of our territory. so<'oind wo do not nuiko lon^ tinu' real 
estate loaiLs. third wo would not ho interostecl In a loan of this siz<' to a total 
stran?;or who wo had had no i)rovioiLs experience. fr)urth the dcuuind for money ^ 
at this time is ^jroat so wo are not anxious to make now loans outside Our own' 
an»a, 

Y^Hirs truly. 

M. ^L Dl'NLOF. 
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Lincoln Bank South, 
^ „ Lincoln, Xebn, Septfynher 4, J91I, 

David J. Hibleb, 

CnadUla, Nebr, j 
Deab Me. Hibler: I am sorry to Inform you our hank does not make any rear 
estate mortgage loans outHlde the city limits of Lincoln. Thank vou for vour 
Imjiilry. ^ 
Sincerely, 

• ROQEQ L. OOHDE, 

^_ *^ JCspecutive Vice-President 

Memo: Phone eonversaticm 9/8 with a Mr. PaulHoii from City National Bank. 
He Indicated that they were ii(»t Interested heoause they have not done .such loans 
in the piiHt, they did not ko outside ot the city limits, they did not have enough 
money, and they were a relatively new hank, lie Indicated that he was not wilUng 
to put this in writing. 

David J. Hiblkr. 

The First National Rank, 
Inadilla, Sehr,, Hep timber 9, 1971, 

Dr. David J. IIibleb, 

I nadilla, Nehr. % 

DfriAK Dit IhBLEii: We are in receipt of your letter of Septemher 2, 1971, and 
are enclosing the materials that you sent, for your future use. Unfortunately, our 
icKJil lending limits for National Banks of this size d*H'H not permit us to under- 
take a loan of thi.s nature. I would .suggest that you ccmtact a Savings and Loan 
or iiossihiy Farmers Home Administraticm who have recently undertaken rural 
area homes. ° 

Thank you for your inquiry. 
Yours very truly, 

Geo. Brandt, Prra^^[^. v 

rMo.x Bank A.\D TursT Company, ' * 
fAncoln, Sebr,, Sfptemb^ir 7, 197i% i 

Dr. David J. Hihlek, 
Vnadilla, Xrbr. 

Dear Dr. IIiblf:r : Thank you for your letter inipiiring almut whether we would 
be interested in refinancing your real estate mortgage. Approximat<»ly three years 
ago. our bank decided to discontinue making real estate loans excepting on very 
Nhort term arrangements. Because *)f the tight numey situation that dl^veolped 
then and in fact still exists, we are restricting our credit advances to a maximum 
of three years. 

We recouunend to\ur customers who apply for real estate loans to contact 
either First PVderal Savings and Loan, Unbai Loan & Siivings, or State Federal 
Savings & I >oan. Also, perhaps the banic in Unadllia might he ahle to give you 
Koiiie advice or i)erhapR they might make y*)U a direct loan. 

We hope you have succe.ss in securing your financing. 
Sincerely, 

L, M. XOVAK, 

EsteciiUve Vice President 

The Nebraska Central Butldino & Loan Association, 

Lincoln, Nehr., August 31, 1971, 

Dr. David J. IIibleb, 
I nndilla, Kebr. 

Dear Hir: We have your letter dated August 30 inquiring about a loan of 
.$13,1<M) on your home located two miles nort^h of Unadlila. 

We are unable to give consideration to your request at this time, because we 
do not have sufficient funds available to lodp. 
Sincerely yours, 

W. W. FOLSOM, 

Chairman of the Board, 
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National IUnk of Commkuc k in Iascol:^, 

Lincoln, S'rbr., Svptcmher 7, IU7I. 

Dr. David J, IIiblkr, 

Department $f Enf^H^h, The UnivrtHity of Xrhraska-Lincoln, 
Lincoln, Sehr. 

Deau 1)11, lIiBi.KR : We liave received your letter of Septemher 'Jru! Iruiulrln^ 
about the |)0SHil)ility of a loan on your home located near I'nadilhi, Nelnaska. 

I regret to inform you that we will not be able to honor your re(|uest. 

Although we have been in the mortgage market (|uite strongly In the |mst. our 
present Hhortage of funda does not allow uh to be a.s ('om|)etitlve as we wonld>llke. 

I believe Mr.s. Gibbs suggestion in regard to a savingH and loan aHSoeiation is 
probably your best bet at the |)reKent time. Since you have had some ex|)erience 
with First Federal Savings and J.oan AsKociation on your home im|)n)vement 
loan. I would suggest that you (M)ntaet tliem since Jthis would a|)|)ear to be a good 
source of funds and to, the best of our knowledge Vlrst Federal is probal)ly more 
active in the home loan market at the present time, and on a larger scale than any 
other lending Institution in the state. 

Again, I am sorry we are unable to assist you, but do a|)preciate your inquiry. 
Sincerely yours, 

(Jkoiiok W. SirilKWHUi RY, 
Aasistant \'irr nrctiifjcnt, Mortyayc Loan Depart men t. 
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SKl»ThMBKR \). r.)71. 

To; PresldenlH, Lincoln-Area lianks a udT^t^iJiiig Institutions. 
From : 1)1', David J. Ilibler, IMi. r, Cnadilla, Xebr. 
Re : landing |)()llclos on rural non-farm i)roi)ertles. 

Dkar Sib: As you are prc^^bably aware, Senators Hubert Humphrey ai]d Carl 
(^irtis are making an a|)|)earjince in Lincoln on Friday, Se|)teinber io, 1071. to 
hold a ptibllc hearing on rural develo|)ment and the |)roblcm of rural out-migra- 
tion. It is my intention to a|>|)ear before this sub-committee and |)resent evidence 
on tlie dlfhcnlty of obtaining mortgage money on rural non-farm properties. 

Your institution is one of about seventeen bankd or savings and loan associa- 
tions in the Lincoln/Nebraska City area wlilch have refused to consider lending 
on a pro|)erty in IJnadilla primarily i)ecause of its rural location. It is only fair 
to inform you that I intend to present evideiu-e of these refusals to Senators 
Curtis and Humphrey tmnorrow. And. whereas such imlicies seem in violation of 
the spirit of Federal |)rioritles urged by at least the present and |)ast two'I»resi- 
dents. I intend to call U|)on the^Senator.s thr I'.S. Senate action on the foib)wing 
two points : 

(1) A thorough investigation by the ap|)ro|)rlate Senate sub-committee <»f the 
lending |)olicies and/()r |)rejudlces of banks and .savings and loan a.ssociations 
re, rural non-farm |)ropertles ; 

CJ) The Senators' |)ersonal or joint s|)onsorship In the I'.S. Senate of: 

(a) federal legislation which would |)rovide incentives for rural non-farm 
lending throu:^h goverinnent guarantees; and/or 

(b) federal legislation which would censure any lending institutitm lujld- 
Ing and/or handling federal funds which has an announced or im|)licit policy 
of refusing to lend on rural non-farm properties. These censures should In- 
clude, if necessary, withholding and/or withdrawal of any or all Federal 
monies, Including FHA funds. 

It Is. further only fair to inform you that copies of this letter will be made 
, available to the a|)propriate news agencies In the Lincoln area, and that the 
activity at tire committee hearing may result In publicity which might l)e poten- 
tially detrimental to your Institution. As It is not my 'intention to cause your 
Institution embarrassment, I would urge you to consider sending a representa- 
' tlve to the hearing to explain in more detail your institution's position on such 
lending. 

Respectfully, 

(Dr.) David J. Hinrfjt. 
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t(The ubpve memo sent to the following :) \ 
Kaniiers State BaaU Llnc^Oln Unnk South 

B»nU of Palmyra ^ ' Llncotii. Neh^a^^kn 

Paluiyni, Nebraska City Nliitloiml hunk 

The M irtell State Bunk ^^^^i 

Martell. Nebraska Lincoln^, NebriiKka 

Nebraska City Federal Savliiga ik Loan Oatewuy Jiaiik 

115 Houth Hth 61 anil 

Nebraska City. NebrORka Lincoln. Xelminka 

Nebraska Central Building and Loan Union Baiijf nnd Trust 

1401) () St. ^^tb and i^itnci-oft 

Lincoln, Nebraska Lincohi. X^>rnHka 

State Federal Savings nnd Lonn National BaXik of (^>mnieree 

238 South LSth 13th iind <) * 

Lincoln. Nebni.ska Lincoln. Ncbr^iHka 

I^l"? u'*" J^.'l^^:^^ Savings and Loan i^j^j^t National Bank 

1. 0 South nth I nadilla, Nebi^ska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

rnion Loan and Savings ()toe (V>unty Ntltional Bnnk 

20U South imh ^^'''J^^'iL 4 I I 

Lincoln, Nebraska ?^(id)raska (Mty. Nebraska 

First National Bank and Trust Farmers Bank 

i:ith and M Central 

Lincoln, Nebraslca Ncbruskn (Mty, Ne^ra.ska 

Unadilla, Neb^., September 19, 197 J. 

Hon. Ht'bert Humphkey, 
VM, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deah SENATon Humphrey: It is my understanding that the record on your ' 
Subcommittee on Rural Development held in Lincoln, Nebraska, will be held 
open until September 24, 1S7L Would yOu please include the f<^llowing observa- 
tion as an Addendum to the report I filed with your committee o^j September 10 ; 

I understand from conversation I have had with Mrs. (Hady^ Forsyth, I»resi- 
dent of First Federal Savings and Loan Association of Lincoln,\ Nebraska that 
her Institution, the secontl largest In the stat^has been interested in trying to 
«nd ways of channeling money back into rurfr development and\niral lending. 
If I understand Mrs. Forsyth properly, however, her institution t^as been frus- 
trated in some of its attempts due to the policies of certain federal agencies. 
Specifically she suggested that policies of the Federal Home Loart Bank might 
be altered In order more readily to encourage or to allow such landing. 

I am not In a position to be knowledgable of the Intricacies of financing in- 
volved here, but it seems logical that If existing institutions can service this area 
through changes In federal agency policy, then this would seem a |huch more 
direct way of coping with the situation than through the construction of any 
new agencies of financing, etc. I would encourage your committee t0 look into 
this aspect of rural credit, and to promote whatever liberalizing pf federal 
policies is> necessary to encourage existing institutions to enter this fteld. 

Again» I thank you for your kindness and consideration both before a^id during 
the hearing. I remain. ' « 
Respectfully, 

(Dr.) David J. HEBrj:R. 

Senator Humpiiret. Our next witness is the distinguished prosident 
of the University of Nebraska, Dr. Durward Varner. We welcome you. 

STATEMENT OF DR, D. B. VARNER, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBR. 

Dr. Varner» Senator Humphrey, Senator Curtis, Senator Bellmon, 
let me join Governor Exon and Senator Curtis in extending a genuine 
welcome to you to the State of Nebraska. I am particularly pleased to 
welcome you to the campus of the University of Nebraska. I should 

70-116—71— pt. 5 :10 
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say. Sonntor Huinphroy. thaf as far as T can tall, wp are makinc ratl.er 
fmm^omo'rr.'"'' " ''''' """^ footbarto?nf a wolk 

Senator Hi-MPHRKv. T have lieard about t}mt. rLaufrhter.l 
I liIS?r- 1 ""^ ' '"''"'^ ^ ^"''-'''f' ^'"^'^ Varner. 

Xvl.V/l. Ynri?" IjHlrnon. I .vonld (.nly hope that the welcome 

%Unch has been extended to you iir the State of Nebraska and r a 
t.n.larly onjlns campus, will cause you to go back to Oklahoma ^nd 
, jncourage compass.On on the part of your football team when our 
f ran {rroup of scholars po down there. [Lauditer 1 

ne'rrrLaughJer.]''"''''- ^^^""''^ • '"^""'^ "''^^ Htatement. Docto^ Var- 

Dublic Inrnnli JJ'n'rf 'l<'^'';"P'"^"t is a torn, which has caught the 
rod f r P*"''*"^"' ^'i"^^' ^'""ng f-o^ont years, and properl=v so The 
^MOwrnfT cpMcern about the economic weU-boing of a-r icultuie the 
otTects of m.Rrat.on from rural to urban An,eri,?i. an^tl e alit'v of 
I f. for al AmencanH-all «f these factors have enVourali/1 a oSiJe 
lilTnenT '^^""""^^ ^" improving .nd si;:ny ■ 

With few exceptions the public has endorsed the concept of rural 
development but, does not g.-nerally un<le,-st.u,d preciselv what this 
expression means. Let me offer mv definition wnar tins 

Willi binpuiige.: I believe tliat any program con. erned 

^^.th rural deye opment must have as its objectives ■ (1) the establish 
ment and mam enance of a reasonable level of economic pTospe tv 

■J vrS ^- "f •"""•<• employment opportunities in 

towns and small cities ,n rural America; and (3) the. continued on 
nchment of the quality of life for rnral America on 
. Yorkinp within this framework, let me turn to the dual concerns 
Vf - "^'l^ft'^-f |>ost be accomplished and. in particular. 

It IS my view that the overriding need is a clear statement of na- 
tional goals on rural developnicnt. We need an unequivocal conunit- 
ment l)eyond the conversation stage, to an aggressive policv for lural 
development as an integral part of onr national policy, aiid we need 
ii.novatVi-e action by our Congress wlrich will result in tlie iniplem.;..- 
tation or this new policy. 

If we are serious about moving on this target, it is mv ind-rment 
that as a mininuiin these steps need to be taken: . ■< 

(1) A farm policy must be developed that will guarantee commer- 
cial tarni operators a realistic return on their investment and labor- 
parity of income. Farniers are undorstandably distressed when corn 
IS selling for $1 per bushel and they are getting $1 per hour for their 
lahor while wage rates in business and industry are commonlv $r) to 
MO per hour. It is folly to talk about a program of rural development 

. unless and until we can come forth with a more equitable -level of in- 
come guarantees for fanners. , 

(2) The agricultural experiment stations and the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service have a dramatic history of effective service to Ameri- 
can agriculture. In order to keep farmers at their maximum point of 
eftKiency. these traditional programs must be continued and 
strengthened. 

Mi; ^ 



{r\) I^'o^nuns f)f soil and wator resource conservation and manage- 
'im^nt nuist he n»in forced in every possible way. These along with via- 
ble citizens, are basic in<j:redients for a strong rural America, 

•(4) A |)ro<j:rani directed at creating einpioyment opportunities is a 
»-ru<-ial i)ai't of any etiort at rural developnient. This means that husi- 
ni's> and industrial enterpiises nnist i)e persuaded that it is in their 
interest to locate in rural areas. 

It is my experience that nothin<j: is more persuasive than the })ro- 
mise of pVolit. In order to improve the profit potential bf such relo- 
^•ation. I Avould urfjfe that serious consi(lerati(Hi he <j:iven to these fac- 
tors: i/t) the extension of existin<j: pro<j:rams of federally suhsidi'/ed 
incentive loans to tho.se bu^inessi'S and industries willing to locate in 
rural nrchs; ( /> ) the dt*\ elo})nient of a program of uniform tax incen- 
ti\i^s which win improve tlic attractiveness of rural investments for 
business and industry; (r) the establishment of a program of long- 
term, low-interest loans to State and local g()vernmenty to permit the 
i[v\ eloi)nuMit of essential public ser\*ices in rural areas. 

V Jifth [)oint that 1 should like to make is tJuit specific programs 
inu-t be designed to help enrich the qmility of life in rural Ameri(Mi. 
Lft me oti'cr a specific reconunendati.on. It is my judgment that the 
most etl'ectisc instrument in hel})ing achieve this objective is tlie Xa- 
lioiuil Kiulowmcnt for the* Arts, winch during its brief history, has 
nuule a significant conti'ihntion to- im[)roving the quality of life 
throuirhout America. Working through the State councils for the arts, 
this agency of our Fecleral (Jovernnu'nt has the i)otential for nuiking 
c\ci: more* elfective contributions and with a particular emphasis on 
improving the life-style of rural America. ^ 

lievond these bi'oad concerns with national policy artd the action.s 
V. hi.'ii might be a[)propriate for Congress, let me conmu'nt on the 
role of the Tniversity of Nebraska. 

In a State like Nebraska, there are few programs in (he university 
A\hich d ) not have a direct or iu(lire{1 involvement with I'ural (level()[>- 
meht. The program.^ of/rt^ie colleges of agriculture and hojne econonucs 
luive beeii in the foi*et/ont historically and are today. Le.ss well under- 
stood and certainly /ess will funded have been contrihut ion.s from 
iiiany other pans of the uni V(*r.^ity. The programs of tlte tea<'hers col- 
lege and the colleges of engineering and ar(*hitect ure, arts and sciences, 
aihl business {\dniinist ration have all nuide continuing and important 
cont ributions to the well-beintr of rural Nebraskans. 

The [)rofes-ional schools- Taw, denistry, and pharmacy- have each 
ma<1e important contributions in both direct and indirect ways. ()ur 
mediral center has a nuijor and growing commitment to improving 
health care in rural Nebraska. Through its newly established program 
in family practice, through its experunental program in healtli care 
delivery in the Broken Bow area, through the program hi continuing 
education and residents-in-training throughout the State, and throngh 
a varietv of other programs, the nu'dical center is making invaluable 
contributions to healtli care throughout the State of Nebraska. 

1 should like to reconmu'iid some si)eciiic ways iu which thi.^ uni- 
versity can make a still greater contribution in the years inunediately 
ahead. 

( 1 ) It is ijuperntive that we improve the strength and the (|uahty 
of the agricultural experiment staticm and the agricultural extension 
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service. They must be both creative and flexible. This is our best bet 
for keej[)ing Nebraska fanners and ranchers efficient and competitive. 
There is no alternative to tlie development of new techniques, new 
varieties, new breeds, all with the view to reducing unit cost of pro- 
duction and providing the basis for more profitable agricultural en- 
terprises. This is basic and any rural development program which does 
not have a strong emphasis in this area cannot succeed. 

(2| The colle^a* of .home economics, rich in its tradition of rural 
people, must be given an opportunity for a renewed effort in Improv- 
ing family liviu]^ nutrition, and the life-style of rural Nebraska as 
pai-t of this larpe^ffort. 

(3) The University of Nebraska has a major role to play in improv- 
ing the quality of lile in rural Nebraska through its programs in the 
arts. There is a natural relationship here which has never been fully 
realized. ° 

On the campuses of the University of Nebraska are assembled some 
of the finest young artists in this part of the country. They perform 
»well and they are eager for audiences. Yet, in altogether too few in- 
stances has it been possible to make these special talents available to 
rural Nebraskans. It is my opinion that the basic philosophy of the 
land-grant institution carries over into the arts, certainly as well as 
into^agriculture, and that we have not only the opportunity but the 
obliffatjon to move forward with more imagination and vigor. 

Unhappily, the principal constraint has been Rtiancial. A recent 
experience illustrates my point. The National Endowment for the 
Arts, through a ^ant to the Nebraska Arts Council, has underwritten 
a tour of the University of Nebraska Repertory Theater. The theater's 
extraordinarily good production of **Macbetn" played in several of 
our smaller communities, and I am told that in (Jozard, Nebr., with a 
population of 3,184, the audience for "Macbeth" for a single perform- 
ance approached 1,000 people. 

If this example could be multiplied, as indeed it can^with a4equate 
support, then tne university has a great contribution to make in en- 
ricnmg the quality of life throughout rural Nebraska. 

(4) I should point out again that programs in the college of engi- 
neering and arcnitecture, in teachers college, in the school of social 
work, m the fields of chemistry, geography, dentistry, law, computer 
science, and other areas the university possess built-in resources which 
could contribute significantly to Nebraska's rural development if a 
national policy were clearly and positively enunciated and |f the re- 

^ so«ces were made available, V 

f5) Rural development must have, as part of its thrust, improved 
health care services. The current efforts of our medical center are 
Encouraging; the potential is unlimited. But we need a positive di- 
rection and we need adequate funding. We can and will. If given the 
resources, provide leadership in the development of a program of 
health care which is so vital to rural development in Nebraska and 
other States. 

(6) I have reserved for special reference the leadership potential 
of the College of Business Administration in any such program. It 
is mv judgment that the College of Business Administration should 
be an equal partner with the Colleges of Agriculture and Home Ec- 
onomics in any new thrust in rural development. Strengthening exist- 
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imr businesses and tlie creation of new job opportunities are keystones 
to such a program, and it is in tlie^e areas that the College of Business 
- Administration has much to offer. * 
It ha^ tlie resources for business research, for marketing studies ana 
for research in transportation systems and problems. It has expertise 
i}\ tlio areas of taxation, finance, personnel management, systems anal- 
ysis and most of the other fields which are of great and growing 
concern to modern business. There has not been enough emphasis on 
the potential in the College of Business Adtninistration in the land- 
grant institutions ii) support of rural development. j. i. 

Finally, I recommend that the Congress authorize and fund the 
establishment of a system of institutes for rural development in the 
land-grant universities and charge tliese institutes with the responsi- 
bility of marshaling the resources of the entire institution in an effort 
to bring to reality the concept of rural developnient. 

I propose that wc boiTow from our cxpci'icncc witli the agricultural 
exi)crimcnt station-extension service inotlel und apply tliis concept 
to the cntii'c- university. I can visualize such an institute, ni'opci'ly 
stutrcd and funded, drawing togelhei" tlie full cai)abilities of the entire 
university in dircctihg tlicse ivsoui'ces to de\eloping rural Nebraska 
and rural Aniei'ica. 

This institute t^uUl create a vai'iety of independent and coordinated 
researcli projects dealing witli aM tlie problems involved In rural 
development. Ttilizing talents both on and off campus, the research 
c(mld deal witii c()m))etil tve advantages, laboi' supply, techuitpies of 
prodiM'tion, marivetihg, finance, industrial design and many other 
faeets of the ])rol)ie!U. 

Bevond the research function. 1 would pi'Oi)ose that we Ixn-row 
again from the Agricultural Extension Service and establlsli a highly 
selectevl and highly (jualilied coi-ps of area husiu- ^s and industrial 
si)ecia!i.sts who would be: (I) liigidy ti'uincd in tlie technical aspects 
of economic development: (2) competent to identify and interpret 
national trends whicli might open the door for increased opportunity 
in the lural areas: actively involved in the local comnumitles and 
with local peoph*: (4) able to phipoint regional strengths and weak- 
ness(*s in such a manner as to assist rural coiiinmnitics in piH^senting 
tluMrmost attractive side to prospective investors: and (5) conversant 
with specific ways in which rural communities could strengthen 
their .competitive position in the race for increased employment 
opportunities* -^J i' i 

As .members of tbe nni vei'sity's stafl, these 'specmlists would not 
be engaged in t^e traditional promotion woi'k as undei'takcii by the 
cluunbers of commerce. Rather, they would ))e involved in the system 
atic analysis of community .strengths and weaknesses, M'ith special 
emphasis on ways in whichVural conunuuities could best improve their 
economic lot. 

One preretpiisite for employment as such an rrdviser wmud be an 
expressed commitment to tlie econoiuic and social betterment of rural 
Nei)raska and rural Americit. The advisers would hold an advanced 
degre(\ with principal .stivugths in economics and management; they 
wmild carry rank in the ('ollege of Business Administration: they 
would be per(n»ptive individuals with the ability to draw upon extg^ting 
resources of the State. ** " 

o 
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Siioh a rorps of sporinlmtH would draw upon the coinhinod rosoiurcs 
ot the iiri!V(M*sity, the State I)epartine?it of (roiiQinie developinent, the 
l^e.iiMTJ (lovernment, and tht; local eominnnities. All wojild he e(iwal 
partiuM-s in the drive for jrreater eeonoinie stability in rural areas 

Ihe land-p:nmt univei-sities have tlu' al)ilitv to perfonn this fiipe- 
tion. I hey' have the tnulition of stM viee to their eonnnnnities They 
have tlu» streii|rth, <ivativity, and potential. What they do not have 
Jfthiriiind ^'^*^^^'"'*'^^«;^> develop and to iinplenuMit a i)n)^rra,n 

It is my hope that the Con^rress will move with a program of posi- 
tive action in d^ung the objectives of thepro^^ram Tn rural develoi)- 
ment, that a st5*ment of clear national poficy be enunciated without 
aejay, that a lojg-range commitnient of the necessary resources be 
made to implement this policy, and that the land-arrant institutions 
ot this country, so long an mte^rral part of the economic, social, 
and cpltural development of America, be given an opportunity to 
assume a role of leadership. ft- j 

^ I can assure you that the Vniveitsity of Nebraska is ea^er to become 
a partner m the enterprise. \ 

Senator HrMPHRKY. President Varner, I want to not only compli- 
ment you but if you wdl permit me to uu\u]g^ in a superlative, I think 
that IS the.tin^est testimony I have heard yet anVplace on tiie subject of 
rural develo[)ment-^its comprehension, its totality, its tohil seiiM' 
of vision and coordinated activity. iWallv am impressed and I want 
you to know how much I for one appreciate^it. 

You .have given us some new ideas, or at least von have outlined 
some new directions. A system of institutes fbr rural development in 
land-grant universities and colleges, I think, has great merit and vou 
have in a sense told us that the land-grant university needs to begin 
a step forward as the leader. If ^'iven the tools it' can ste() forward as 
the/leader in coordinating much of the technical services, the educa- 
tional and cultu.vd services tliat wouhl be so helpful in rural develop- 
ment. ^Eeally, I am very much. impressed with it. , 
' I nin going to even put yon to work a little more. T hope that- — 

Dr. Varnkk. J am through for t)ie day,' sir. I am sorry about that. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator IlrMPimFY. Well, we will give you the weekend off, but 
when you do find the time— even tlioiigh you have given us here the 
concept On tlie nucleus of an idea— we wolild like for you to give us 
any further information that you can on the Institutes'for Rural De- 
velopment; Such infonnation would be heJpful to us becatise we could 
then translate it into a legislative j)roposa1, which I think is needed. 

How would you make the Agricultural Extension Service a more 
effective [)artner in the whole area of rural deveh)pment? We received 
some very good information yesterday, may J sav, from the director 
of tlie extension service at Oklahoma. I thought it was very well 
done. 

I won't take any more of the time here. I want Senator Curtis and 
others. Senator Bellmon, to inquire of you and then I will come back. 

Your emphasis upon the arts, was the first we have had. Dr. Varner, 
and it is necessary. T am so pleased with the information yon have 
given us regarding your own*repertory threatre here at the university. 
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I jncntioned privat'^)' to Seiuitors Curtis and Belhnorf^s \ve were 
driven uloii^r the hi^^liway and ilyin^^ here, abQut some oil tlie experi- 
ences fhat Mj-s. lluihphrey and 1 hud this sununer in Minnesota in 
this re/^nird where local arts couiu^i'ls; sometimes si)onsored by a cliam- 
ber of.connncrce, or headed up by a principal of a scliool, have beeji 
putting on their own' pcirfonnances, tiieir own. theater, or 'tUeir 
own nmsicals, AjuI tliey have liad the cooperiition and assistance of 
very, well traijied peo])le from tJie university or from some of o,ur 
bbite colleges. It is' a marvelous thin^^ for a rura]%)nnnunity. 

I tliijik it is fair to say that i-ural 'Ajnerica doesJi't just Avant ^»co- 
jioniK; opportuni. les. TJiey waiU: a ([uality of life as well as a standard 
of livin*;. And what you liave'been emphasizing^ here is the importanc^e 
. of improvni^^ their quality (rf li^'e; and yon are a.skin<r tliat^the arts iji 
jl^scnsc bccxpanclcd so o.viranizations can properly assist a* State arts 
council at your own university. 

Ipithcrthat M as the thrust of yonr i)rcs(»ntation, 

1 w4int to thank you. I have jiev(»^' hoard a ]>re,sident of a nrreat uni- 
versity before si)eak so foirefully 'and so effectivelv about a farm 
policy tliat must be developed^ tluit will ^narai^ee commercial farm 
o])erators a realistic returu oji-«their investment and labor, parity of 
income. I think we are be^rinnin<r^o really ^(jt at the nnb of* the. 
problem. ' . ' ■ 

LVoplc liaveut realiz(»d what luis happened to the iiicouie of Ameri- 
can a^ri(Milturc. 

Senator Curtis ? 

'Senat^)r Crirns. I')r.aVarncr, wc hvv (i(»liirhte(l that yau crnild bo here 
an(f jnakc a C()ntri))ution to our lu^arini^.s. I am sure evervone thiit is 
interested in,i'UJ-al AmeJ-ica apjn'eciatesthe policy iroal tlfnt vow have 
stated in relVrcMicc* to farm incouu*. We certainlv wel(»onu' the s{)ellino: 
out of (lci;iil(»(t Htci)s that ouj^'lit to b(* taken in that re<rard auvtim'e 
yt)u wisli tp submit them. 

Xow, in reference to youi; statcMnent. on ])air(»-3, you snir^est consid- 
(M-atio!i of tl'm»(** tliinirs for flu^develoinncMit of rural America and one 
()f th(Mn. the (l(»velo])inent of a^ ])roirram of uniform tax incentives 
Avhich will improve the attractiveness of rural investments for bu^iriess 
aiid industry, a*i'e yon referrinrr to State and loc^il tax incentives tliere? 

Dr. Varnkji. Senator Curtis, jf se(»ins to mv-that the-Xo. 1 objective 
is to iret altei'ia^tive em])lo5-ment. op])ortunitie.s« created in rural 
. AffHM'ica. . « • * " * 

Business^ and indnstry^ understandably arid necessarily must ,<ro 
w^here they can make a profit; if .we are ^oin^ to lure th,em .if rom 
wbei-e they are to Avhere they*ai^> not, but wliere we want them t(t l)e, 
we 'have to make the move, attractive to them. A combination of thx 
incenti ves, Federal, State, or local, would be desirable.' • . " . 

I think il is unfortuntvte, howefer, if local communities beiran to 
bid through their tax projrrams for business iTjvestmeiYt ; this may be 
a shaky policy in the lon^r run. ' - / . ^ 

^ Senktor CrRTis. That is 'what caused me to ask the qnestion. Some 
States have a provision of law, mayHe in their constitution. T (]o not 
know, whereby indu.stries^ cojnin^ in are-^ranted tax exemption or a 
substantial rednction of taxes for a period of years, TVe have recel^Td 
A^aryinfr comments on it,, The 'point is made that it places, an unfair 
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burden on locally established businesses that are carrying a tax load 
and are providing employment and they are sticking with the com- 
munity through thick and thin. ' S 

There are questi9iis also raised about the character of industry that 
wants to come into a community and not pav their just share of the 
load oi local taxes. 

Xow, I am not the judge for the^States oij what ttiey should do on 
that but Vour thought was that it should be considered both on- the 
fetate and Fede'i'al Jevel ? 

Pr/VARNEmI would think so. Certainly I agree with the criticisms 
that have been advanced by the existing local Industry if competitive 
industry cqmes into th^ mafket with a favored son status. This is 
^"uair. 



Senator Curtis. We are alst^ finding that if information becomes 
nrnilable that one of Qur national industries is about to locate a 
Iminch or a plant someplace, that if we add up aU of the committees 
mul .nulividuals that are seeking that location, we start out with 50 
.states and their industrial development commissions, then count the 
cities and coimt the regional agencies besides individual business 
operatoi-s who are suppliers otherwise, they are besieged by sometimes 
hundreds, 700 or 800 different people, petitioning them to locate their 
industry at a particulai* place. ' 

^'^^ f ^^"^ ^^^^ ^^'^ committee.has been gathering testimony, 
M'e have found that some of the very flourishing industries that have 
com^ to a community have been developed right within the com- 
immity, the potential is there. We visited one yesterday that employs 
3.)0 that stai-ted out as a blacksmith shop. • 

So I share your view that we ought to do whatever we can to attract 
^ industry from the outside, but the competition is ve^v tough and some- 
times the greater results will come from developing our own resources 
with new and inventive ideas. * 

Dr, Yarotir. I might say. Senator Curtis, that in discussing this 
proposal for an Institute fOr Rural Development with members of the 
^ki^' ^bis point was made vith some emphasis. We have a continuing 
obligation not only to bring in new industry but also to work construc- 
tively with existing small business and industry. 

Senator Curtis. In McCook, Nobr., this morning we were all jriven 
samples of flavored toothpicks, which are flavored with cinnamon. 
An ingenious man in ^NfcCook, Nobr., stai^ted that industry which is 
now employing 40 people. If you count their families that is a sizable 
contribution to the industrial development of Nebraska. And that 
' orififinatedintheniiadofoneman. 

One other question, Doctor. In reference to the Collejre of Business 
Aclniinistration, T am aware that you have recommended— an Institute 
of Rural Development in land-grant colleges which would be in the 
future sometime, even if it was acted on right away. But on page 6 
you SUV - he Collerro of IVisino-;; Adininist ration lias tlie exportiso in the 
areas of taxation, finance, personnel management, systems analysis, 
and most of the other fields which are of great and growing concern 
to modern business. s 

Under existing setups, is the college of lousiness administration able 
to render service to a local community in Nebrjtska, which might call 
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x)n them for some assistance in analyzing their potential and their 
problems, and advising them on what sort of industrial development • 
they might involve themsel^'es in ? 

Dr. Varnkr. Senator, the College of Business Admniistration has the 
expertise and can render such service within limits. Manpower is the 
limiting factor. Our College of lousiness Administration is funded pri- 
marily for teaching functions. We do not have in that college, as we 
do in airriciilture, special funds for extension.,We have np such thing 
as business extension. We cannot expect to call on a faculty member 
who is already carrying a full workload, to gp out to a community to 
provide thi-. kind of service, except on an occasional consulting basis. 
This is why I would strongly recommend that there be a formal re( og- 
nition of this potential, and that we fund it so we can employ i)eople 
to do this job. j. u ^ u 

The (expertise is thei(\ and in many gases members ot the taculty 
o'f the ( oUege of business do this simply to contribute to the community. 
But thev were not hired for this. They do have full responsibilitu^s in 
.the teaching and research they do.' Their enthusiasnv is great, though,^ 
because they, too, realize thev have something to offer. 

^ Senator Vvmis. lias there ever become a teac hing project iiivolvmg 
advanced stiulents^ ^ 

Dr. Vaknkk. I cannot answer that definitely. I would assume in sonic 
instances Jhcy do take'on projects, but it is not common. 

Senator Crirns. That ^s all. 

Senator TlrMruuKV. Senator Bellnion i 

Senator I^kllmox. President Varner. I would like also to compile 
nuMit you on your statement, on your approach, and upon your aware- 
ness of the impoi tance, of rural development. I am afraid your feeling, 
your uudersVandlng, Ls not as general as it should be nationwide, and 
I hope when you have an opportunity, you will alert other ediU-ators ^ 
and administrators to the need. , ^''^ 

I am par ticularly interested in your comments about one aspe( t ol 
ruraLdevelopment that I don t believe is covered in your statement 
We noticed m our work that some communities seem to thrive and 
irro w and prospc^r, whereas others seem to withei' on the vine : and wluMi 
you study the communities, you find that there is no obvious dill'erem e 
'in their natural endowments. They may each have the Same amount oi 
natural resources available. Location^ may be similar as far as tians- 
portati6n facilities are concerned. There is no great ditl'c rence in tlic 
energy supply or anything like this. The one big diU'ereiu^e seems to be 
in the liiiality of the loeal leadership that is available. 

I know vour university, tlie rnivcrslty of Nebraska, operates tlu^ 
Extension Service and does train the future leadershii) of the State 
and of the Nation. 1 am curious to know if you have any ongoing 
eft'orts to train community leaders in anything like extension c<)ursi|S, 
or in a way to keep them abreast of what is happening currently in 
the world ? 

Dr. Varxrr. There is a variety of programs. Of course, the Agricul- 
tural Flxtension Service has always had as its primary commitment, 
• people. It is a people-oriented program, but it also deals with irriprov- 
ing efficiency. It is always geared to people. 

Senator Bellmox. Now, gc^ared to people in what way ? 
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aiiSitJ??^''''!^'/"*^7''i°P'"^ leadership, in developing the human 
qualities, tho potential of a person not only as an effective farmer hnt 

Solved hTtEr W 'IT"- ^^"'^ ^-^^ oftKn^vS^ in^ 

wU^fhe 4ate np;]!;^^ W^^V^*^ P''"^^'" cooperation 

the greatest^ ,mp«ovenient in the course of the p£t yeLr ^ ^ 

goins e„ help the rammunily do w<.|7 ' ^° ''»" 

have one that has devolopment as its prime objective. I wish we did 

Senator Hkia^mos. Would you answer mv q iestion-3d vo fcpl 
this to be a proper role of a land-jri ant colle<;o t ^ 

of \t„\'Slpm:;f ' "'t ° "'"^ '"^'"^^^ - P-f^-- 

on ^'fl'I-m inT'"'";- 'f"'"Pl>'''y said, I „m a farmer, live 

?he Vn vT^f "f";? K ^"^x^ ^"d^ talking about 

the I niversity of Nebraska or Nebraska Pktension Service bnt mv ob- 
servation of the Extension Service is thk it isn't coming anvwher^close 
to doing the job thnt needs to be done in rural America. It is stil con! 
oerned primarily with agricultural production and, of course, works 
iTh lo T -Y'"^'- ^'""P"' '"'^u'" f'^r I am able to find out, there' i.7ven 
pn/lir r'"^ on anywhere in the country- with ad-ult community 
leadens „nd to me this is the big plnce where rural America falls down^ 
,V''",""|,P'-"^^"7l^h«l^^dership in nirnl America that we 3 
•to ineot the cliallcngc of the times. 

r was hoping if you linvc something going in this area, vou mirdit 
give the connn>tt...M-o,)„.s of lectures or programs that perhaps Mould 
. puHe us ,f we undertake to fund such an effort nationwide 

Dr. A .YRNKR. Senator Bellinon. I must ask for an opportunitv to <ret 
better nc,,uamted with our rosources. I have onlv been here a vear and 
n hal t. and there mn v Ik- .some things going on that -T am not aware of ; 
It so. wc certainly will bring them to vour attention. T aeree with the 
objecf n c you have in mind. I would .sav onlv in defen.se of the a"-ricul- 
tiirnl extension service which may not be doing that iob quite a.s effec- 
tive^ as you would Jike to s« it d«ie. that it is » prpttv hehvilv bur- 
dened organization with a pretty thin line of troops. 

Senator r>F.ij.:\r()N-. T am not critical of the Extension Service I'am 
not sure this has over been their charge or responsibilitv, but it seems 
to me they are ideally .suited to a.ssume this responsibilitv if they have 
the resources. ' • 
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Dr. Vauni:r. I Avonld a^rre. It is a natural organization to get this 
jol) (lone. 

Senator Bkixmox. Tlmt is all. 

Synator Ih mpiu:ky. Prrsidrnt Vnrner, you nii^ht wajit to give con- 
sideration at your university t() tlie estaluislunoiu of a ploarni^housc 
for all pi'o^ranis — Fedtu'al, State, and local — that contribute to or ^ 
would iitVoct rural development. 

I find that so many i)eople ai'e just unaware of what is available. And 
reco<;nizin<r that what is available may be inadequate, it is still often 
not known or is not used. This has been one of the thin^rs that we have 
disco v(»red as we have traveled around the country. We not only have 
encountered this problem in rural areas but also in cities, small and 
lar^e. There are many pi'oo^rams but many of the smaller communities 
are not staffed professiona ly to take advanta^^e of them. Their leader- 
ship often consKst of very busy people. ()ften it is a merchant or a man 
that is a part-time mayor; often, the community doesn't have a high 
pric(Ml city attorney or a legal office or doesn't have a city engineer 
or T)lainiing ortice hivolving paid professional personnel. 

It w^onld seem to nu* that a great lai^d-grant university particularly 
with a eontiiniing e(bication program which this facility demonstrates 
c()uld establish a clearinghouse through which people could be noti- 
iied thi'oughout the State about programs to assist in rural develop- 
ment. It would be kind of a library service that would include techni- 
cal services. Legal and information services could be provided. And I 
am convinced that this type of service is desperately needed in rural 
America. 

I don't think that it necessarily has to be done by a governmental 
agency. First of all, govenmiental agencies are all jealous of each 
otluM-. They all think they are members of tlie United Nations; they 
wan^ their own autoncmiy, their own ambassador. T found that out 
wlu»n I tried to coordimite some of the agencies of the (lovernnu^nt 
wh(»n I was in the Vice Pi-esidency. It is not exactly a way to have a 
happy life. Even being Vice President is not nlways a good way to 
live a happy life. 
* [Laughter.] 

Senator IIi mpiikky. Hut I would hope you might give consideraticm 
to tlijs. And on the matter of tlie (^ollgge of Business Administraticm 
which Senator Curtis was intpiiri ng about, the Sm'all Business Admin- 
istration, and the Department of (^ommerce sponsor a voluntary pro- 
gram — named SCORE — which taps the skills of executives that have 
retired but who are in good liealth for manag(^ment consultancy and 
training. Tliese executives provide a sort of in-service training for 
people who would need business management help. 

Again, I think that we proliferate so much. Here is SBA with 
SCOJvE ami the chambers commerce with their little grou{)s. It 
seems to me, the Institute fcfr Rurjil Development ccnild bring these 
forces together, not in a controlled, but in a coordinating way. 

We take so many of these people today and send them all over the 
world. We forget to use them at home. I am really hung up on this 
whole business about financing. You find people who get angry when 
you i)rovide a (Tovenunent-insured loan to an American com])any liere 
at home; yet within the same week mc will give 50 of them to foreign 
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companies around the world. It doesn't even get in the paper. Nobody 
knows about it. We have a World Bank that loans money; an Inter- 
American Development Bank that provides low-interest, long-term 
loans and grace periods where no interest is paid. We have an Africf^n 
Development Bank, an Asian Development Bunk; and a Central 
American Development Bank. Wo generally are quite generous. We 
provide much of the capital from the American Treasury but most of 
the private loans com^ from the Anjferican money markets and if voii 
are a foreign government or company vou can get loans having low 
interest rates and 40 yeare repayment scliedules. You^have a soft win- 
dow and a hard window in these money markets for everybody ex- 
cept folks in Nebraska and Minnesota and Oklahoma^and the other 
47 States in this Union. 

I have become a little selfish, I think maybe it might be a good idea 
now to try this out on ourselves, 

[xipplause.] 4 

Senator Hitmphrey. This is what I think ms meant by your long- 
term, low-interest rate loans for public facilities, 

A question about your university students: Is the university devel- 
oping any programs to involve students directly in working with and 
8tnd;y ing the needs of or the plight of rural communities? 

Dr. \ ARNER. Senator, you ma^ know that we have been designated 
as the first university in. America to, develop a. cooperative program 
with the new action agency to get students ouk m the communities 
working with the problems which af-e just out there, a whole variety 
of problems. \ 

Senator Httmphrky. G^od. 

Dr. VARifER. Wo will have on the first of ,OctoberT55 Universitv of 
Nebraslca students from the Omaha campus^ the Lincoln campus, and 
the Medical Qonter, out as the first wave of university'students, largely 
juniors, workin<j: in the areas where they have some^cademic training 
and competence with faculty and community supervision. This is 
largely restricted^at this time to working with those economicallv dis- 
advantaged groups because this h&s been the framework under which 
they are working. 

There isn't any que^ion in my mind but that this very approach has 
an enormous potentiM for working in a whole range of problems. 
Rural development is one which I think is ver}* — could very profitably 
participate in this program. * ' 

Our faculty has been flexible enough to be willing to grant academic 
credit for a year out in the field in service in working with real live 
situations, so that up to 30 credits can be earned by students under the 
supervision of faculty, doing term papers, reading, relating to what 
thejr are learning, and my enthusiasm is very great. 

Sure, we are going to make some mistakes and occasionally we will 
be embarrassed but we are embarraSvSed by others, too. And I think 
this area has real promise in connection with what you are talldng 
about. 

Senator HrMPHREV. I hope you will pursue it. 

AVe have kept you a long time. Doctor,^ and we thank you very, 
very much. 

Dr. Varner. Senator, I appreciate very mifch your asking me to 
make this statement because you forced me to think harder about niral 
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(liwi'lopiiKMit tlian 1 lijiv(» hoforo. What I have said, and I appreciate 
yoiir generous conjiiients. is a i)n)diicl of staff work. I do believe tliat 
tlu» concept of institutes for rural development is a very exciting one. 
I liave toduyiinail(»(l a letter to a major foundation witii a copy of tiiis 
statement asjkiii^ if t licy would permit us to come visit witli tiiem about 
funding suc-lfi i\ pilot pro^n-am at the Tniversity of Nebraska. We would 
like to sec li/)w it works and how it can be useful. 
Senator;! li MrUKKV. KxceUent. Thank you very mucli. [Applause.] 
(Note. Forcoiument on the above subject, see pa^e 4o;^) 
Senator Hi mimikky. W(» are p>in^ to vary our witness list a little 
bit l-eeauSi- we want to hear from some of our representatives of the 
farm organisations and 1 am ^?oin^ to a.sk Mr. Elton Berck, Nebraska 
Farmers rnicm: Mw Albert T. ,Ki)erH, Nebraska State (jrange and 
former State nuister of the (nan^e; Mr. Roland Nelson, president of 
the Nebraska Farm Hureau: and Mr. William Sellhorst, president of 
the National FarnuM-s Orpmi/.atioJi, to now come before this com- 
mittee. 1 want to s^iy that this is a wonderful experience to sec all four 
or^ranizat ions together :it one time. [Applause.] 

\Ve are really grateful to vou for takin<5 the time to come before us 
and we are smxfous to hear wFiat you have to say. 

Mr. B(»rck, I i)elieve we wilTjust follow the witness list as I have 
it here on the sheet before me. 
Mr. Klton -Herek, Farmers l^nion, will hi^ our first witness. 

STATEMENT OF ELTON I. BERCK, PRESIDENT, NEBRASKA 
FARMERS UNION, LINCOLN, NEBR. 



Mr. Hkkck. Thank ycm, Mr. Chairman, inenibei'S of the committee. 
Tiiis is a wonderful opportimity. You may regret that you have us 
all u[) licre at the same time because we just may duplicate a bit,' but 
the [)n)blein has been of lon^^ duration, it is liistorie, and we are going 
to dwell with the very real pi-obleins of agriculture which we feel are 
at the root of rural development, a very vital concern for the entire 
Nation. 

We are going to associate ourselves, by the way, with the position 
established by the National Fanners Union President Tony Dechant 
wIh) appeared l)cf()re your distinguished connnittec June 16 this yean 
We would also join iii support of the viewpoint expressed by Presi- 
dent Nixon when he established the natioinil goals research staff in 
July of UHJi). President Nixon said these very important words: "We 
ean no longer aH'ord to approach the hmg-range future haphazardly." 

Members of the committee, we have wntributed, either through 
errors of coinmisvsion or omission, to a process of economic erosion 
which has weakened the very foundations on which our freedoins rest. 

The Farmers I 'nion believes that the jn-oblems of rural America and 
the problems of urban America are i)h)od l)iothei*8. 

This Nation and all its people must realize before it is forever too 
late U»iit we cannot continue to ^hove farmers down the economic trap- 
door into the brawling mass of metropolitan congestion and unem- 
i)loyme!it without destioying nuich that we hold dear and which his- 
tory has shown to be im[)()rtant. 

VVe risk now, not tomorrow, but now, the destruction of the will to 
make democracy work, we risk the destruction of the American dream 
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of liberty and jnstioo for all, we risk the dcstrnotioii of faith in tlu^ 
Ainoncaii system of ^rovernllH^nt ainoii^r the seethinir masses of the un- 
employed, discontented and disillusioned both in nrban and rural 
America. 

We ai-c pi;ond of tlie quality of citizenship in our ^vvut a^rricnltural 
>»rate ot .Nebraska hut we arc not proud of the fact that since lOoo 
7i) percent of our net ontmi^rration has been of those in the 15 to M a<r(. 
bracket who haw moved out of the State to fiiul :i nu)re satisfaetoPv 
wage h»vel and a more nieiinin^rf ul job elsewheiv. 

We export not only our farm croi)s and our in(bistrial pro(bicts ii> 
quantity, we exnoil also our underpaid, our undcremploved and oui 
unemployed ami the vital feedstock of the toiiu)rrows 

This >yas stated in a treatise titled, -The Nebraska Economy, His- 
tory and Prospects, ' by Loren K. (^iseincnt, prepan^l for tlu^ Ne- 
braska ( enteninal Symposium in M)()9 : -Failure to provide ndeciuate 
einploymcnt IS reflected to a lar^re dccrroe in thi^ sui)stantial ontiunrra- 
tion h^Mires for this State." 

More to the point, nonfarm jobs and nonfarm jobseekers (h^pend 
on farm solvency and farm well-being in tliis agricultural State and 
(^Isewriere. 

The, August issue of "Business in Nebraska;' a publication of the 
I^ureau of Business Kesearch of tlie,(^ollege of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Nebraska, and referred tq a bit ago, presents sta- 
tist ical^vide nee to support tliis statement. 

^t IS an oversimplificatimi to say that $:] wheat and $2 corn will 
soTvfv all the economic and social prol)lems of Stnte and Nation. 

It IS no exaggeration, however, to sav that continuing deterioration 
in the farm cost-price relationship casts its reflection on the city coun- 
cil meetings of eyery metropbjitan area of the Nation. 

As repoi-ted in the August economic summary by the President\s 
( ouncftl of Economic Advisers, farm production expenses have climbed 
154 f)ercejit since 1047 while farm gross income was a(Iyancin<r OG per- 
cent in the same period, creating a 1.3 percent drop in farm net income 
while nonfarm groups were sharing substantially in the Nation \s eeo- 
nonuc growtli. \ 

Farmei-s T-nion ])elieves it to be self-euident that this Nation must 
deyelop a land use and population distribution policy and sooft. 

We believe that an integral part of such policy is a Federal farm 
policy and Federal farm programs whicli will make it possible for the 
vouiiir fa rm family to own a farm and realize an accepted American 
standard of living through its operation. Every citizen in this Nation 
should realize tliat he has a vested interest in the prosperity and well- 
being of the family farmer. 

To this end Farmers Union strongly opposes any governmental re- 
organization plan which wonliL dismantle and fragment the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture but we demand that the policies of tliat de- 
partment come under close congressional scrutiny in order to see to it 
that it is in fact a department for family farm agriculture. 

IVfembers of the committee, in summary, the Farmers ITnion believes 
it to be self-evident tliat the first and most important step in rural 
development is to elevate the family farmers to a position of full part- 
nership in the Nation's economy. 
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More than tlmt^ Farmers Union believes that the historic and con- 
tinuing inequity in family farm income Cannes within it the seeds of 
destruction fopthe Nation. 

The alternative to the family farm is a corporation owned f aim- 
hand-operated apiculture. 

History has deinonstratod and Fanners Union h(»lioves that a corpo- 
nite-farinhand agriculture and a free system or «rovcrnincnt are iiot 
compatible one Avith the other. 

I will fro further than this and say tliat is not a spectator activity. 
For to hmfr we have contended oui-selves in areas of economics and In 
areas of a^rriculture to pointin^r the fii)^r<'i- at other people, to sayin^r 
this shoidd be done, that should Im^ (h)iie. The salvation of the .^tate 
hefjins with the citizen himself in every walk of life. I am sure that 
Bob l)(»vaney would never have hrou^iht the Nebraska Conihnskei-s 
to the spot of No. 1 m the Nation laid he put two men in the field and 
the rest of teh S(iuad on the bench discussing; what should be done. 

This. is not a s[)ectator activity. The salvation of the State demands 
th(^ action of everyone of us. 

Tliank you very much. ^ ' 

* Senator I Ifmpukey. Thank you verv nmch. 

[Applaus^*.] ' 

If it is a^ieeable with my colleagues we will just have each of the 
frentlemen make his presentation and then we will come back for 
(piestions. ^ 

ilr, Ebers, former State nuister of the f^ranja:^. 

STATEMENT OF ALBERT* T. EBERS, NEBRASKA 
STATE GRANGi:, SEWARD, ^NEBR. 

^Ir. Ebeus. Senator Humphrey, Seantor Curtis, and Senator IMh 
mon, it is a real pi ivilefje to appear before you. 

I am goin^' to make my statement quite brief here. The written 
statement you have but I am p)ing to try to enlarge a little more. 
/ Senator Humphrey. AVe will incorporate the entire statement in the 
record. 

Mr. KuKKs. The prosperous agi irulture nunle up of family-size farms 
is the greatest asset to aAy rural coiiumuiity. We recommend sUp[)ort 
of- the following items to bring rural development through a pros- 
perous growing agriculture. \ 

First, the 7 i)ercent investment credit should be reinstated. \ 

Second, marketing and reading of the past legislation celarly gWs 
argicultural producer's the right to organize and bargain with tlie 
handlers and processors as to terms for selling their production. \ 

Third, agricultural research, and especially there we recommend 
more research on nonchemical pest control and animal waste poUutioii? 

Fourth, adequate credit to the Farmers Home Administration. 

Fifth, Federal agricultural program, a price support program tied 
to parity and supported by at least 90 percent of panty is very- neco&sary 
to a thriving agriculture. American farmers should not be expected to 
produce and s(ul at a world price with American production costs as 
they are. 

And then sixth, hnully, new industry in f)ur rural area^. New in- 
dustry in rural communities will also help in the development of rural 
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America but a rural community that depends on one industry does 
not have a balanced economy unless it also has a possible agriculture 
surrounding it. Depending on one industry as the main source of 
employment means tlie area stiffei'S with the ups and downs^f the 
industry and rural Xel)raskn needs inchistry related to the developing, 
processing, and packaging of tlie grain and livestock grown on tlie 
farms in Xebrasloi. 

Our Federal (lovernmcnt can encourage small industrv movement 
to rural communities by special grants and tax incentives such as the 
7 i)ercent investment credit on a limited amount of investment each 
year. 

If you would allow me I would like to enlarge a little bit on the 
family farm. I know you are all familiar with Dr. Walter Gold- 
sdimidt's work in California of two communities very similar, sur- 
ioundeiW)y irrigation, grape fanning. I^otli communities produced a 
total af^eultural. value of products of $2i/o million. This Avas back 
in 194(). But Arvin, Calif., was surrounded by large-scale farming 
diluted witli family-size farms, The large-scale farms in Arvin gen- 
crated $2,53:) ,000 retail trade buying while the same volume of agricul- 
tural produc^^in Dinuba generated $4,383,000 trad?^ volume. 
,,,P^^^V^"^ ^'^W^ 61-perceiit margin in favor of tlfe family farm? 
Uhy^ Large-scaletarms iweive volume discounts on Htr^ purchases 
of farm inputs and re^-eive premiums on volume salens but most of the.se 
transactions are not in iniral communities whereas family farm units 
buy and sell mostly in the local community. 

Tiu: Arvin community supported 35 separate business establish- 
nieuts while Dinuba had 62, almost a 2-to-l ratio in favor of the- 
taniily-sized farm community, The Dinuba communify, family sized, 
supfmrted 20 percent more local people than Arvin and they enjoyed 
a higher standard of living. 

In attributes as.sociated with quality of living Dinulwi excelled 
greatly in physical facilities, providing services such as sewei-s, side- 
walks, water, schools, pai'ks, recreation, churches, civic organizations. 
1 am sorry to say I could not find more recent research on this but 
1 think this is significant. 

After 25 years, if there was a balancing influence that cut down 
these differences, we would certainly have Jiad time to see it, but after 
2,> yeai-s, we find that the difference is even greatei*. The Arvin com- 
munity lost HOO population and a prosperous businessman in Arvin 
said himself Arvin has? deteriorated. It is worse now than it was 25 
years ago when Dr. (loldschmidt made the study, and Dinuba looked 
prosperous. It was surrounded by neat, caied-for homes in the coun- 
try, no empty stores, and its population increased. So you see the 
percentages are even greater now than thev were 25 years a^ro 

Aow, what I am trying to say is we'would like to keep the'^family- 
type farm and ho^y t^do it ? Now, Dr. Rex Dalv, chief analyst, USDA, 
thinks it is possible by 1980, only 10 years away, we may only have 
200,000 farms m the United States and that is only if these farms 
coiisohdate and merge to the size of the large farms we have now. In 
iSebraska 6, percent of the largest farms produced 40 percent of the 
total value ot agricultural products in our 1J)()4 census. 

I do not know liow far we should go before we do anythinff about 
st()p]>ing the trend. • 
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Now, this is the trend. And let me just say, this gross income of 
the family farm compared with the large-scale fanning was spent 
on a similar basis or ratio as in the Arvin, Calif., communitv\and 
Dinuba. Then in my own country, Seward County, we would irnve 
$10,280,000 less spent locally than we have today, and that is about a 
third of the total j^ross income ixi my county. In Nebraska we would 
have $642.5 million going from the rural communities to cities; 
less spent in the rural communities. In rural United States it would 
mean $25,700 million leaving rural communities, being spent in the 
cities. 

Now, how can we develop rural America and furnish jobs and em- 
plojrment and "have people there if our resources are going out like 
that, and what do you have to go in its stead ? 

Of couree, we can talk about new industry which is fine and we want 
that, but this is the problem. 

Now, just one more statement. Some say increase farm income and 
it will solve the whole problem. I do not believe that. I do not believe 
you are going to change the trend in agriculture, the^size of farms, by 
doing that. Fortunately, we have a State law that was tested througn 
the U.S. Supreme Court that as far as I am concerned, enabled us to 
determine and ^eep the family-size system and that is the North 
Dakota law. It prohibits any domestic and foreign corporations from 
engaging in the ousiness-of faming or agriculture, but it exempts any 
corporation who are active farmers or where 75 percent of the value 
of the stock is held by stockholders who principally depend on farm- 
ing for their livelihood. 

Now, all I have to say is before you listen to all the people that will 
say what disastrous effect this will have on agriculture, just go to 
North Dakota and see for yourself. When I called the dean of agri- 
culture, when I called the director of agriculture and asked him how 
is the North Dakota fanner faring, he said we are increasing size, we 
are keeping up with technology, with any farmers in the country. 

ThanK you. 

Senator Humphrey. thank you very much, Mr. Ebers. We want * 
to come back to you f o^^estions later. ' 
(Mr. Ebers' prepared statement follows :) 

Mr. Ebers. 1 want to preface my remarks with a' few statements. In 
the first place, I wish I could say that the trend to larger and larger . 
farming operations is progress toward the good life. 

I do not believe making money is an innillible criterion that always 
leads to progress toward the good life. A case in point are the large 
cities. As Chancellor Vamer stated so well, the big cities did not plan 
to have the problems they're facing today, it is rather that they just 
drifted into their present dilemma or it was lack of planning and 
foresight. 

Therefore, I congratulate the Nebraska University Agriculture Eco- 
nomics Department in -attemptini? to look afe where present trends in 
agriculture will lead to, and whether there is an3i;hmg that could be 
done to direct it to better ends. 

I do not believe big cities with crowded^ living conditions, traffic, 
pollution, exhorbitant costs, gross ineffidenci^, ana the many byprod- 
ucts of such an environment is the quality of life that makes for a 
strong healthy Nation. 

70-116— 71— pt 0 11 
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I agree with Dr. Rex Daly that the trend today is toward larger 
farms in agriculture. Note, however, Dr. Duly did nOt say that si^e 
of farms would stabilize at 200,000 farms, and there is no valid reason 
they would. 

lint when I trii^d to find how such a small number of farms (200,000 
farms) would effect rural America, the number of people living on 
farms and in towns and in small cities they support, I had to go back 
to a study in 1946 by Dr. Walter Goldsrhmidt, professor of anthro- 
pology and sociology at the University of California at Los Angeles. 
He studied two communities, Arvin and Dinuba, Calif. Many sociol- 
ogy professoi-s in the .State of Nebraska and in tlie Midwest, have no 
intei-est in studying the eti'ects that fewer and larger farms will have 
on the economy and social lifci of rural An^erica. They say, because 
number of farms and people on farms are declining, and because the 
trend to larger farms is irrivei-sibh^, such a study is written off. Yet 
agriculture is growing and expanding in every other category. Be- 
cause nn autoinobile company increases production by installing auto- 
mation but employs fewer people it is not spoken' of as declining, 
neither is agrictilture declining. 

Back to Dr. Goldschmidt's study of the two similar communities of 
Arvin and Dinuba, Calif. Arvin was in a large-scale farming com- 
munity and Diimba was in a family size farming communitv. The value 
of the ajrricultural product ion of both communities' in 1046 was the 
same — $21^ million. 

Arvin generated a $*2,r):]5,000 retail trade volume, whereas Dinuba 
^^nerated $4.:5S:5.()()() trade volume. A (il-[)erc(^nt margin in favor of 
the family-sized farm community. Why? Large scale farms receive 
volume discounts on large purchases of farm inputs, and receive 
premiums on volume fejles. Bjjt most of these transactions arc not in 
the local community. Whei?gis' family farm units buy and sell mostly 
in the local community. The Arvin communitv supported 35 separate 
business establishments, whereas Dinuba had 62. Almost a 2-to-l ratio 
in favor of the family-size farm community. 

The Dinuba community supported 20 percent more local people tluin 
Arvin, aiul th(^y enjoyed a liigh(^r standard of living. 

Tn attributes associated with cjuality of living, Dinuba excelled 
gjeatly in phvsical facilities providing services such as -sewers, water, 
sidewalks and in number of schools, narks, recreation, (^hurches. civic 
orxi^a ) I iy.a t i ons, et cetera. 

Alter yeai-s it is verv interesting to rea,d Victor K. Rav's ap- 
praisal of the twocommuniti(S. A Mexican- American resident of Arvin 
described it a^ a town with n lot of shacks and old cars with Texas 
licence plate.s. Even the rich irrigatAl land and vinevards in the 
country are dotted with poor houses and old cars. A businessman with 
an attractive oflTieo and owner of several businesses in Arvin said that 
in the 17 yeai^ he was they-e, Arvin chamred for the worse. Arvin^ 
population dropped f^nrn 6.200 to 5.^00, an ^00 deerease. 

DinuJ)a looked prosperous, surrounded bv neat well-cared for homes 
' in the countrv. Xo empty stores. Its population increased from 7,400 
to 8,000, a gain of 600. 

Xow, what will Dr. Daly's ?>rodiction of 200.000 farms probably 
mean to Nebraska. Dividing the present 3 million farms in the United 
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States by 200,000 equals 15. Approximately 75,000- farms in Nebraska 
now divided by 15 would leave 5,000. My county in Nebraska is Seward 
County. The census of 1964 cited the number of commercial farms as 
1,208 divided by 15 leaves 80 farms in Seward County. Figuring th^s 
gross income of 200,000 farms in the United States at $60 billion, each 
farm would average $300,000 gross. If this gross income were spent 
on a similar basis or ratio as in the Arvin, Calif, community then about 
$171,500 would be spent locally and $128,500 elsewhere — some in Ne- 
braska, some outside. In Seward County this would mean over $10 
million spent •outside the county and less for local businessmeiL 
Nebraska does not have very many factories making farm inputs so 
most of this money would go ou|^ae of the State. For Nebraska rural 
communities it would mean $042,500,000 leaving the State. For rural 
America it would mean $25,700 million leaving rural communities 
for cities. ' * ' ' . 

In other words, large-scale farming develops cities, and by Arvin, 
Calif, standards leaves the rural areas a slum. Large-scal^^rming 
employs labor^ and agricultural labor is unionizing now. Strikes at 
harvesttime will be a [>urt of future lar^e-scalc farming. }M\y should 
we exchange a family business enterprise system in agriculture where 
its livelihood depends on harvesting its crops, for such a hazardous 
system. And why should we exchange a small business farming system 
spending a gross income of $20,000 in the comihunity, for a $6,000 
yearly wage? 

I would like to see a gradual increase in family fann size to incor- 

i)orate the latest techniques in order to achieve maximum productivity, 
mt would like to see some kind of a ceiling on size such-as the Nordi 
Dakota law which restricts size to a _family actively operating the 
farm. _ , 

Today this would mean, again using Dr. Daly's projections of seven 
to eight hired men per farm on the 200,000 farms, about ly^ to 1^^ 
million family farms. 

There is no doubt that these family farms could produce all tl^ 
food we need and export and more. There is no doubt they would har- 
vest their crops. They would support communities of sufficient size 
to have schools, churches, recreation, social ^ife, and culture that would 
attract people. 

When one thinks of 200,000 farms still consolicfating, merging, and 
the actual farm operation being done by imion labor, and migrant 
labor in sparsely and ever more sparsely popula£ed communities; who 
would want to live in such hinterlands for any salary? Why have a 
rural slum like A/vin, Calif, all over America 5 Why not have an at- 
tractive, viable quality of life in rural America like Dinuba, Calif, f 

Two presidential study committees, one on urban problems, the 
other on rural affairst, botli ronrludod that the mijjration of rural peo- 
ple to large cities have greatly intensified the insurmountable dilemma 
of the big city. Presidential Cabinet niembers and environmental au- 
thorities are saying the next lOO million people in the United Statipa 
should find employment and live in rural America. But how cah they, 
when ever larger and larger farms are destroying the largest and ba.sic 
industry; namely, the family farm that provides and supports the 
livelihood of millions of people in rural America. It is nigh time 
policy be established wliether the United States is to have a family- 
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type agriculture or a corporate wage-labor type. And we had better 
decide quickly, before lar^ farms taSe over. 

Dr. Qoldsehmidt said: "The fariaily farnri is the classic example of 
American small business enterprise. For generations this institution 
and the contpiunity it supports have held the esteem of all who have 
known and understood the American heritage. Statesmen, historians, 
economists, and sociologists have genei ally agreed that the spread of 
the family farm ofver the land has laid the economic base for the liber- 
ties and the democratic institutions which this Nation counts as its 
greatest assets.^' 

For the sake of building a viable rural America on a solid founda- 
tion let us preserve the family farm. And if my extreme concern 
about the disappearance of the familv farm is proven a false alarm 
today, no one will be happier than I. iBut you will have to show how 
the present trends to large-scale farming can effectively be stopped. 

Senator HumphHet. Mr. Eoland Nelson, president of thi^ Farm 
Bureau. 

STATEMENT OF ROLAITD NELSON, FEESIDENT, NEBBASKA 
FABM BUEEAV FEBEEATION, LINCOLN, NEBE. 

Mr. Nelson. Senator Humphrey, Senator Curtis, Senator Bellmon, 
it is with real appreciation that I appear before the committee this 
afternoon. 

Now, I would call your attention to the fact thai the Farm Bureau 
has been represented before your committee on j^revious occasions 
in the person of Mrs. Havensmith, a, distinguished citizen of the 
State of Nebraska, the western end of our ^tate. And I would say a^ 
president of the Nebraska Farm Bureau,^! would certainly concup^in 
what she had to present to you. 

It is my understanding that this- committee is interested particu- 
larly in rural development which is nonfarm, rural areas particularly. 
I shall use at least a part of my time dealing in this particular atea 
and only with certain broad facts because I am sure this committee, 
also baows that the Farm Bureau goes to its people once a year to 
determine its policies and it is at this time this year that our people 
are currently considering the many problems specifically pointed up 
with the emphasis on rural development at this time. 

Now, in tnis area fundamentally, of course, is the fact that we 
must bepin with the natural resources which we have. In the State 
of Nebraska we arer richly blessed witto certain natural resources 
which are best made use of throuf^h agriculture, through farming and 
ranchinc. We must start where we are at. We wouW call attention 
to the tact, however, that there have been many efforts in the past 
to improve rural America and I mipht cite several of the agencies 
and the acts which have been enacted over the past niany years begin- 
ning with the one already mentioned one time this afternoon, the 
Homestead Act, the Land Grant College Act, the llEA, the various 
farm-to-market road programs und the riiral mail delivery, your 
experimentations, extension service, et cetera. * 

§ome of these are out of date, have been discontinued. Some of 
them certainly we will want to continue. 
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So, we start ^here we are^ Wise development, use, and preservation 
,of natuhil resources will improve no faster than the education and 
disciplines practiced by the people. I think Here we would point out 
that whatever we decidte to do in the wa'y of development of rural 
Nebraska, and the rural part of our Nation, cjertainlv must be a part 
of what the rural peoiple themselves want an^d develop and are able 
to develop in their own rights. '^S^ 

Now, ^ommmlities should be developed from within to the extent 
possible and any outside help should be directed toward strengthening 
the self-reliance and independence of individuals, groups, and com- 
munities, see few things that are more pitiful tnan the discourage- 
ment that comes ftom the building of false hopfes and those whole 
circuipstances preclude fulfillment. Making individuals or whole com* 
munities dependent on outside help will not strengthen the individual, 
the community, or the general welfare. 

Now, the programs should 6e at a level that can be maintained. 
Some problems in rural poverty will not.be solved in a year or in ms^y 
years. While trial and error.must of necessity *be practiced under the 
circumstances, confidence associated with major cnang^ in profirram 
administration requires stable, responsible, but flexible ana locally 
orilpn ted programs that miist be considered. 

We are dealing in many cases with poverty and it should, hot be^ 
necessar}^ to reminH those designing programs th^t they should be 
economically feasible. Congress does have tremendous responsibility 
in areas "other than developing programs to overcome- rural- nonfarm 
poverty. And we call vQur attention to the yery serious problem facing 
rural Am'erica and all of America oVer. the past many years and 
presenfty, the problem of inflation. , / 

Now, it is alwfivs harder to lose and fall and those that have been 
defeated have fallen in many cases ^hrough* cii-cuinstances In^vond 
their controV. Now they need inspira^on, motivation, and confidence 
before they will believe that trying agaiti will be worthwhile. I am 
sure these are the pvoblems that this committ»ee is dealing with, 

Xt the same time we can hardly help those who are unwilling to 
make any investment in themselves unless we feel that some responsi- 
bility, a great deal of responsibility, must lie with those people. 

T&{|nk yon. < ' ^ * 

Senator HrMPHREY. Thank yxixu Mr, Nelson: 

Our final witness of this panel is Mr. William Sellhorst. president. 
National Farmers Organiaztion. 

STATEMENT OF WILUAM SELLHOR°ST, PRESIDENT, NEBRASKA 

NATIONAL FARMERS ORGANIZATION, DODGE, NEBR. 

' y ■ 
'Sir. vSelltk^st. Chifiirman Humphrey, Senator Curtis, Senator 

Bellmon please, Senator Humphrey, the last time you- and I were 

on the same program was Louisville, Ivy., some several- years ago. 

It is appa.rowt to everv'one tliat mral America is losing farm ftimilies 

at a rate thatMs nccclorafir.g oach year. The out>migration of farm 

families can only be traced to the depressed income situation wlii-eh 

. has existed for some time and which fias been getting increasingly 

worse, under the Nixon* administration. 



•■ ' >. . . 

' ■ ' »,•;■'■■«]• 

Last Dece^Tiber, tlio l)j6it5^*vol of agricultlire dropped to ah all- 
time low. An attenmt^^ cover this up ^vp^s made l^y Adjusting the 
base years used a^? ngurmig the parity fornuik, Thjs action did not 
^afnd will not put money in the fanner's pocket and m the pockets^f 
rural businessmen. 

Jn addition, this type of deceptioh ha§ left a A ery bad feeling ainong 
fannei*s toward the present administration* Tlie Only real solution to 
the rui-al problem can only 'come ^bout bv restoring, agricultural 
income to the sa^ne level as business 'and la^|.°To bring about, this 
increase in income, the National Farmers Organization proposes the 
following steps : • . '* 

' 1. That SecretaJT Hardin shWl immediately put into effect a 90- 
day ni6ratoriuni on "delivery of IDCT-axid ).968 farm-stored feed grains 
as a^Siked for by Governqr Exon, ^ 

2. We are not recommending to all grain farmers to utjlize the- 
Commodity Credit Corporation loan program as it was origiiially 
intended; that is, to facilitate the orderly movement of giaila into 
market channels and establish for tlieoiselves a favorable bargaining 
position. ' .. ■ . 

, 3» We would ask the Secretary of Agriculture to raise the loan 
rate on coin to at least $1.56 per bushel on the farm, $1.7o per bushel 
loan rate on wheat on the farm, and $2.75 per bushel loan rate on 
soybeans on the farm, these rates to go into etfect at the earliest 
possible date, and all other grains to be raised to comparable levels, 

4. Wo propose that any steps to be taken regarding a wage-and-price 
freeze, or an economic foUowup, to be taken in such a manner as to 
bring farm prices to the same levels of business and labor. 

5. We ask tha-t a more attentive ear be given to bona fide farm orga- 
nizations, and that the nationwide collective bargaining program for 
agriculture initiated and proven workable by the National Farmer 
Organization, be given all the support that can be mustered by this 
and future administrations. 

G. We propose the USDA Would discoittinue the practice of issuing 
crop repoils during the critical growing periods, as they do^tend to 
drive prices down, arid that a congressional investigation be held o:^ 
the ^rain trades practices and IjSL>A's part in them, i 

I have great confidence the Lime has now come when the leaders and 

5eoi)le of the Nai(:ion now recognize the fact that rural America is 
ecaying rapidly. Inunediate action is now imperative. It is with this 
conlidence and my confidence in you as a fighter for justice^ ]\Ir. Hum- 
phrey, that I appear before this committee. I trust you will fight for 
the survival of> rural America and for the family farm and the farm 
people who contribute to all of the basic needs of people everywhere 
m uie world. . ^ , 

All %e are' asking for is a fair shake. Give us the opportunity to 
prosper from the fruits of our labor, and we will show all of you how 
great this Nation can really become. 

, To substantiate what I am saying, on August 10 th^ U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued a crop-report as of eonditions on August 1. 
It was a crop report that was totally unrealistic insofar as the amqunt. 
And 30 days later we had a- situation develop throughout most of the 
Middle West that would make that crop report loo# rather sick. Yet/, 
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on advanced infonnation today, USDA says that in tl;ie last 30 days, 
crop conditions in these Unitca States have only suffered to the extent 
of 1 percent, „ 

Now, you gentlemen drove around McCook, Nebr., and you came 
across country, so I am sure you have had enough observation of farm 
crops to know in the last 30 days we lost far more tkan 1 percent 
throughout Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, et cetera, 
but just on the basis of the crop report; I would like to point out that 
when thaet crop report hit, we had a drop, an average drop, of 30 cents 
per bushel in the price of com, an immediate reflection. In the State 
of Nebraska alone, based on the crop report that USDA isaued, we lo^ 
.$154 million of income to this one State, or an average oi $3 million 
per corn-producing county. 

Now, gentlemen, let us ]ust refle^it for a minute. Let us assume that 
the factories that we talk about, and.everything that we need for the 
development of rural America, should be here, and let us say one of 
those tactories should have a $3 million loss. This would hit the news 
media; it would hit everyone to the extent that everyone would be- 
come alarmed. Yet in a matter of just a few days, through a crop 
report that had to be erroneous, these farmerg lost $3 million per 
county, and really who is going to battle for them in this issue? Tnis 
ihj why I say the basis of solving rural problems is going to rest with 
the American fai nier. Wheji he has got money, so has everyone else. 

There is an old saying that says as a farmer goes, so goes the Nation, 
and this I firmly believe. . 

Senator Humphrey. Mr. Sellhorst, I want toihank you very much. 
May I respectfully request that you convey my greetings toyoiir mem- 
bership. I understand you are holding your State convention here iii 
Lincoln. 

Mr. SiiXLHORST. Yes; we are. WeHla^^e about a thousand farmers 
he^e. 

Senator IIumphrky. T want to thank you very much for coming here 
today to testify on their behalf and on behalf of others. I will just take 
a very brief nionuhit here. I have been terribly* concerned about the^ 
crop report. I traveled all through Minnesota this^ month. I do not say 
that facetiously. You need to go home to talk to friends arid peoplQ. 
where they live. As you know, the southern part of Our^State, in our com 
and soybean belt, ha^i|?een suffering a serious drought. Besides that, we 
have suffered the ravages of selective hailstorms that have knocked the 
living daylights out of everything in sight. So I do not know where 
they are producing all this com, because we are not doirtg too well 
at home. 

Mr. Sellhorst. We are not doing so well in Nebraska, either. 

Senator Htjmfi^rey. The crop? report, we thought, would be dowiK 
considerably. I understand that tnis report was issued today, was it not ? 

I am not the chairman of the particular subcommittee that would 
look into this but we are all Members of the Senate. I am sure you 
know that we also will want to look into this. This is why I said * 
earlier to Govemor Exon that I asked some tijne ago for the 90-day 
extension of the maturity dates for our people in Minnesota. We have 
no excess storage space tight now. If you force that grain ^off the 
fjtrm you are going to see the price of com go down sharply, I 
watdied the Commodity Credit Corporation dump some com on the 
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market a few years ago, about 7 or 8 years ago, and the price of corn 
went down right away. 

I want to turn the questioning over here now for a moment to 
Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. On the subject of crop estimates, it is not only 
this year but over a period of a number of years I nave had many 
farmers raise some questions about it. I have had many questions 
raised in reference to livestock estimates, the number of cattle on 
feed also. 

Are you recommending that the crop estimates be discontinued by 
the Department of Agriculture or^re you suggesting some sort of 
revamping? 

Mr. Sellhorst. My recommendation would be that crop estimates 
issued by the Department of Agriculture would be issuea at a time 
and on the basis when the total amount of that crop is assured. I 
would recommend that under no conditions would any type of a crop 
estimate on com or soybeans or grain sorghums be issued previous to 
September 1, and especially not during the months of June, July, 
and August, because m this State and in many other States, and I have 
traveled a good portion of the United States extensively, the critical 
growing period is basically August 1 to August 30. In the State 
of Nebraska especially, and everyone who has lived here all their 
lives like I have, knows that those 30 days, and even from August 
1 to Au^st 15, generally make the difference. 

No\y, It would be apparent to me that there is to some degree a 
conspiracy at loast on the basis of issuing crop reports at about the 
same time the takeover date for seed trains comes about. It would 
seem tlien that the idea is to dopross the price of seed grains to the 
extent tlie farmer rannot redeem tlieni and turn them into ready cash. 



specifically should not be issued before September 1. 
Senator Httmphrey. All right. 
Senator CrR-ns. You just would change the time ? 
Mr. Selliiorst. That is right. 

Senator CrnTis. That is the only suggestion you have? ' * 
Mr. SELiJfonffr. Yes, regarding tliat. 

Senator Ci'rtis. Do any of tlie other gentlemen have anything you 
want to comment about on the (M-op estmiates, the system ? Any sug- 
gested rlianges or anything else any o f you have ? 

Mr. Bkrck. Senator Cuitis, they perform a very vital function in 
our economy. However, we could desire a <ri'('iiter amount of accuracy 
and less of "guesstimates" because this factor does injure tlie farm 
producer. This is the thing that Mr. SoUhorst referred to, the fact 
that the estimates were often faulty. And we know in Xebraska those 
of us who liave farmed a good many years, today's ^od (*rop prospects 
may fade with tomorrow s sunrise and drought m the area or hail 
storm or what have you. 

Senator Ccrtis. In your opinion, in what way do they serve a use- 
ful purpose to the farnier ? 

Mr. Berck. The production of crops, the production of farm prod- 
ucts in this Nation is a matter of vital concern, a matter of the— they 
affect our national policy, our international trade relationships, otir 
projects for disposable amounts 6f these products, a projection of the 
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supply of vital foodstuir.s that will bo iivaihible in the future. We 
cannot afford as a Nation to ^uess about tills very vital factor. The 
Congress and the administration have a v4tal concern. 
Senator Bfxlmox. Are not these crop reports guesses ^ 
Mr. BtRCK. They are educated guesses. - ^ 

Senator Bell3I0X. The inforumtiou on how niucli is the harvest is / 
important but these ^^lesses that somebody makes ai'e of no value to 
anvone so far as I can tell, be<»ause they adjust them every month. 

Mr. Berck. I maintain, Senator, they have in the past served a vital 
function. 

Senator Bellmox. To help keep the markets down^ if that is |i:vital 
function. 

Mr, Berck. They have done thin, too, but I would not condemn 
them out of hand. 
[Applause.] 

Senator Ci R-ns. I am interested in the matter because it has been 
with us a \on^ time but at the .^ame time I am disturbed when things 
happen that are not good for the agricultural economy and I am 
impressed by what T hear, not just this year but over the years. 

Mr. Nelson, do you have any comments that you care to make? 

Mr. Xei»sox. I would make a couple of comments. 

In the fii-st place, I know that a good many of my members are real 
•disturbed about crop reports as they come out and later prove to be 
inaccurate, and so am L I believe that the statistics indicate that in 
the past, over a number of years, that the estimate on August first has 
turne(y>ut to be lower than what was actually harvested and it was 
over-estimated. Now it would appear to me in this year the opposite 
is true. 

Now, I would make one other comment, I think, and that is should 
we then prohibit private crop reports from being made if Government 
crop reports are not being made because in my partici^ar case, I xhi- 
wisely chose to speculate on a little bit of corn tnat I raised last year 
and it was not the Government's crop report that caused the market 
to go down and my elevator. It was a private report that came out 
ahead af the Government's report. 

Now , I am of the opinion that we do have in the grain trade and 
those we market will have the information and I am thus of the 
opinion to prohibit a Government crop report is probably not the 
right answer. I am cei-tainly for morewiccuracy, however. 

Senator Curtis. Now, Mr. Ebers. 

Mr. EiiERs, I am glad Mr. Nelson said what he did. This was the 
point T iwas going to oring up. We wilt have private crop i-eports anv- 
way and maybe they will come out, maybe they will not. But I would 
rather rely on the Government report than I would the private. And 
certainly, we can use the futures market — I know some of the farmers 
that did, on these reports. 

Senator IIumpiiret. I thipK the point that can be made, if I may 
say, is that the report, without going into whether or not the Govern- 
ment should be publishing such reports often has had a depressing 

effect upon the stored product. In other words • 

• Mr. Ebers. Yes. 

Senator Htxmpiiret. In other words, if you get a Government re- 
port that says a crop is going to be very oig, the Government theu 
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says that because of this we have to start to clean out the bins. I have 
feeen this happen so many times— I served on this committee before 
lor almost 10 years. I used to be on the subcommittee that worked on 
grain storage. We had a number of hearing years ago about the whole 
subject of LMuiu storage, and the grain storage program ties in very 
closely with the crop report. When you have a crop repoit that may 
be somewhat misleading later in teinis of being too high you do not 
have time to get rid of your grain in the bins. And such reports do not 
have a depressing effect on the market. But when you get one that says 
within a week you are going to have a bigg(>r crop or it did not drop 
as much as we anticipated and we want you to deliver your 1967-68 
orox} to the market, everything ^oes boom. 

There is a lot of sneculation lu agricultuio. Most do not un- 

derstand agricultural marketing, as you know. 1 do not think too many 
ot us m the Congress do. I do not cliiini to. I spend a Uyt of time think- 
ing about it. All I know is it is pretty hard to set ahead of it. 

Senator Bijxlmon. Mr. Chairnnin, I would like to just raise two 
Quick questions. I know there is a problem of time so I will hold them 
down. 

Mr. Sellhorst, the suggestion that tlve loan rates be raised, as yon 
mentioned, I Jiaye forgotten the figure yon said, $1.50 for corn, but at 
any rate, those figures are substaiitiallv above th^ world nnirketf)lace. 
If we were to be able to do this, and realistically I doubt that an 
urban-oriented, dominated Congress would go along with such figures, 
but if we (lid, how wonhl we go al)OUt our export market ^ 

Mr. Skujioist. Fii-s; of all, from the stamtfJoint of being rcali.stir, 
an export market that does not letuin to the producers co.^t of j)ro(hic- 
tion plus reasonable profit, has no valne. 

StMiat(»r Hkm^mon. What happ*>ns to that :;0 percent of onr farm 
plant that is used to ^row these supports { * 

Mr. ShXLHORST. llie world market is a'nnirket that can be liken(^d 
to a great degrc*^ to what wc have got doinesticallv. It is a (^ise of bar- 
gaining ])owers getting together for the purpo.se bf arriving at a^nui- 
tual ground. 

1 will give yon an example of this. Wc do a good amonnt of trading 
as an organization with Japan as an example, bargaining witli it and' 
selling, too. We do some witli Pakistan. We do some with England. In 
all of these cases we liave been able to make snles to Hiese countries at 
somcthinir somewluit above what the domestic price return is to the 
fanner. We have develooed kind of a misconception n< to the fact fluit 
a world market is something that should be a dumping gronnd for (he 
American pioduct to get it out of here and the end resnit shonld be 
that we shonld in return liave less and, therefore, ^ct a ])rice. 

\^^ith a situation that lias developed today on that basis, assuming 
y?)u go this route, then all you have to do is'tnrn rijrht around and do 
what Hardin did last winter — lower the conversicm from 40 to 20, 
and you are back in the samesotip. 

The idea is if .we are going to establi.sh markets then let tis eatab- 
lif^ them on rt bargaining position worldwide, not on the basis of a 
giveaway, on the liasis of a low market. We have got complaints from 
the European Common Market countries right now of the T^nitecl 
States ffoing into those countries at below their support for their farm- 
ers and they are freezing us out. If we want part of that market it can 



be obtained very easily. Let us <ret our price of grains up to tlieir level 
andwe have fr<><' it. ^ 

Mr. Kbkrb. I would like to say the Grange has always said we need 
a two-price system. We do not mind s(Jling onr s^[)lus on the world 
market and at a world price, but we hate to produce evc^rything we 
have and .^cU it at the world market price which the world market sets 
except in Avheat. 

Senator I^kijt^mon. The i)resent farm program is in effect a two- 

Srice system with the certificate payments for that production in 
omestiVs. 

Mr. Kbkrs. For wheat i 

Senator III mphrey. For wheat, yes. 

yir. KuKKh. Hut wc hate to sell all of our produce, aH^of our grain 
and sell it on the basi% of the world prices. If we have a tw«-price sys- 
tem there that would nelp. 

Senator Hitmphrkt. (Gentlemen, this is most interesting. As far as 
I am conc(M-ned, we could spend a lot of time here and l^m a great 
deal from yoti. You know, we have jurisdictional problems in Con- 
gress. Since I am a freshman Senator 1 am against all these tnings like 
seniority and jurisdictions and all that but we have committees that go 
into this. Souk* of us serve on those committees. We will look forward 
to hearing from you about it again but I think the thrust of your tes- 
timony is simply this : 

Rural d<«velopment does not depend substantially on outside eco- 
nomic f()rces. It depends mostly upon wliat is generated within the 
agricultural comuuinity itself. It is very difficult to get rural develop- 
ment if you hav(» a bankrupt coimtrvsidc or dei)ressed agriculture. I 
want to tell you, my fri(Mids, having been born a})<)ve a drugstore, 
raiwd in a rural cuinnuuiity, I can tell you our prosperity in that drug- 
st<»re depended u])(m the fanner. When he had it, we had it. When he 
had good prices, we luul good income. When he had poor prices, we 
had poor income. I did not hiive to'iro to college to learn that. I spent 
a lot of time in college studying economics. It did not de^^troy Jny 
sen^e<)f vnlwcs about econonucs. [Ap[)lause.J 

Thank you very much. 

Thank ycMi, ^gentlemen, very, very much. 

I lun (» th(» privilege of introducing the next witness. 1 take just this 
moment to say I much regretfully leave this hearing. It is not my 
desire but I have a commitment that compels me to do so. I nnist catch 
a plane. 

I have enjoved immensely the privilege of being here at tin's uni- 
versity, pai*ticipfiting with Senator Curtis and Senator Bellmon in the 
hearings in Oklahoma and Nebraska. I think the two senators know 
that no (me enjoys it more than I do and we have lots of fun to- 
gether and work hard at it. 

This last week we had the privilege in Washington of hearing 
frOtn the new organization, known as the (\)alition for Rural America. 
Tlie Coalition for Rural America r<»presents people from many- 
walks of life; labor, e(mmumity action programs, fann organizations 
and business. It represents churcli groups and it represents elected 
officials including some former elected officials. f 

The two cochairmen, of the meeting lield in Washin^on which I 
was privileged to attend, was the former Governor of Kentucky* Mr. 
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Breathitt, and the former Governor of Nebraska, Mr. Tiemann. That 
meeting was also attended by the former Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. Freeman, and the present Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Hardin. 
Senator Pear8on of Kansas and myself were there to represent the 
Senate. Also present were at least eight or 10 former Governor of our 
States. 

Todav we have with us former Governor of Xebraska, Xorbeit Tie- 
mann, vice president of First Mid-America, Inc., Lincoln. 

If my dear friend will forgive me, I must run anfl catch hold of a 
United Airlines jel somewhere nlong the line over in your sister city 
of Omaha. I am going to turn you over to the tender hands and the 
kindly influence and persuasive eloquence of the Senator from Ne- 
braska, Senator Curtis, backed up by Senator Bellmon. I am sorry I 
am not going to hear you but you were good when I heard you fast 
w^ek. 

STATEMEHT OF NOKBEKT T. TIEMANN, VICE PRESIDENT, mST 
MID-AMEKICA, INC., LINCOtN, NEBE. 

Mr. TiE5iA>{N. I should report to Senator Curtis and Senator Bell- 
mon while you are still here, Senator Humphrey, that in discussing 
football during this meriting the Senator refers to, I suggested to Sen- 
ator Humphrey if he were a betting man he should bet on Nebraska 
and if he is loyal to Minnesota, bet on the Vikings. [Laughter, ap- 
plause.] 

i Discussion off the record.) 
Ir. TnsMANN. Senator Cyrtis, Senator Bellmon, I am pleased to 
present my views regarding the growth of this Nation as it relates 
specifically to rural America. 

In my opinion, ^Tbalanced ^owth" is growth resulting from equal 
economic and social opportunities in nonmetropolitan as well as metro- 
politan areas of the Nation, in both ouantity and nuality, as fixed re- 
sources and standard^ for quality of life permit. When we talk about 
achieving "balancffed growth," the underlying assumption is that 
growth is "unbalanced/' and that is true. In the JPlains States, popula- 
tion is now weighted to older people. Job opportunity is less available, 
therefore, we have outmigration of our younger people — particularly 
the trained ones. The relatively low average income proves that many 
of the people in our area are unemployed and underemployed. 

Total commitment Is needed iaorder to achieve ''balanced growth''. 
I am pleased that President Nixon is railing for the development of a 
national growth policy. His interest and the iritero^t of numerous gov* 
emmontal agencies in this proposal is generating /wide comment and 
consideration in niral AmerirA. The total rommitmient in formulating 
and implementing a national growth policy musr be at all levels of 
government and partirularlv, the citizen milet be committed. The 
citizen is the key at all levels because he mns^ want and be willing 
to pay for programs necessary to trigger a balanced growth movement- 
Wit hout his commitment, all efforts will fail. 

Let us keep in mind that from the standpoint of the government, 
"no policy" is a policy and from the standpoint of the ci^en^ "no 
commitment" is a commitment. 

We must realize that, for one reason or another, all persons in the 
rural areas are not going to favor a reversal of the migration trend. 

O 
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Many envision that hordes of peopl(» will he moving into their areas, 
polluting their air and water, competing for the services which are 
already m short supply and placing thp cost of developnient on peo- 
ple who now make up the rural ( onuminUy. Most people live in rural 
America today becaupo of the clean air^ sfiaoe, room for wildlife rec- 
reation, and ^jenerally aesthetic (jualitie.s. i^lso, there is always the 
basic underlying fear that the neighboring c^nmunities will ret^eive 
'the economic development boost to the Uetrnnent of one's "home 
town.7 \^ 

While we discuss the pros and cons of balanced growth here today, 
I would like to point up a number of th(» programs^^at are not de- 
signed to achieve the jioi\\ of balanced growth. While working as Vice 
chairman of the National Governors Conference Comimttee on Ur^ 
ban-Rural Development, we put together a framework foi\a national 
community development policy. It ks my feeling that the f^mework 
embraces vital related policies which need to be developed, Wich as 
the national transportation policy, economic^ development policy, 
population distribution policy, national po/icy on agriculturq^et 
cetera. The list goes on. As we got further i*iito this program, it became 
obvious to us that there were many Federal programs which needed to^ 
be modified or deleted if we were truly dedicated to balanced growth. 

These are just a few of the Federal programs which inhibit growth 
in our smaller communities or that in fact discriminate against small 
communities. 

First, is the Economic Development Administration. The EDA 
does not recognize suhstnntial.outiuignition as a valid indicator of eco- 
nomic problems. In Nebraska *and I feel we are like many other rural 
States, we have a low eiriployment percentage rate^in our lagging 
counties because the lack of jobs causes immediate outniigratian. Vmen 
EDA uses unemployment percentages as criteria, it tlierefore, discrim- 
inates against rural America. 

In the area of housing, the Farmers Home Administration has resi- 
dency requirements for home loa*i applications. The applicant must 
estaWish residency in a community of 5,500 or less population prior 
t9 the application. It is impossible for persons movmg from larger 
cities to smaller communities to obtain such loans. If a person moves 
from a community of 5,500 population or under to a larger city, he 
does not have the residency requirements for loan assistance from 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

Let us not writeoff small communities of 5,500 population and under 
because, in the State of Nebraska, as in other Midwestern States, we 
have many communities of this size which have a good sound base and 
have the capability of absorbing population grov^th. The national goals 
research staff report indicates that the size should be approximately 
25,000. Well, that is too high. Most of thci small communities in this 
Nation have an extensive inventory of social overhead capital in fire 
equipment, schools, hospitals, streets, • airports, et cetera, that are 
underutilized because of low population. Sound investment practice 
would be to make use of these existing facilities instead o^ the con- 
tinual and impossible effort to match the social overhead capital re- 
quired in metropolitan areas. 

Inequities also exist in water and sewer programs. The Farmers 
Home Administration makes loans and grants to communities under 
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5,500 population for codstruction of water and sewer facilities. When 
jgrants are made by the Farmers Home Administration, they are not 
encouraged to be at the 50 percent *level as are HUD grants to larger 
cities. The result is that the small communities receive the small per- 
centage grant while large communities receive the maximum grants 
of 50 percent. 

^ Although it goes against instinctive business sense, immediate effi- 
ciency and econoinic considerations cannot always b§ regarded as the 
overwhelming decision factor in all national resource investment deci- 
sions. Less than efficient institutions and service outlets may require 
subsidies. 

Each State must be give an opportunity to develop its own urban- 
rural growth strategies, based on extensive citizen participation. Each 
State now has the structure and knowledge of theoeople and areas 
within its borders. But, we must be sure that each State can see that 
it will be receiving benefits from diverted resources going into a bal- 
anced growth effort hy the Federal agencies. 

To achieve actual citizen, local, and State involvement in develop- 
ing a successful strategy for'^l^alanced growth, it may be very neces- 
sary to phase out all or most^ categorical grants and replace them with 
revenue sharing. Otherwise, there will to very little opportunity for 
meaningful citizen and partnership involvement aimed at balanced 
growth. 

On Tuesday of this week, September 7, an organizaj^ion called Coali- 
tion for Rural America, Inc., was formed. I am privileged to serve 
first as cofounder and now as its president. For several years, advo- 
cates of rural development have been increasingly aware of the need 
for creating an active nationwide public interest group to promote 
the interests of rural areas, including the agricultural communities 
and small towns and cities Iving outside the country's metropolitan 
areas. Now there appears to be a high probability that such an orga- 
nization can be successfully launched. The climate of national opinion 
is extremely favorable for several reasons: 

First, the plight of the cities. Efforts to "save our cities," so bravely 
begun in the mid-sixtios, do not seem to be making groat headway. 
Wnat is commonly referred to as the "urban crisis" is deepening. 

Presidential inteiest: President Xixon has declared that a national 
objective must be not only to "stem the migration to urban centers but 
reverse it." 

Congressional interest : The Congress last year formally committed 
itself in a statutory declaration of policy to '^a sound balance between 
rural and urban America**' and declared "the highest priority must be 
givftn to the revitalization and development of rural areas." 

Di^veloping national Consensus: The National Governor's Confer- 
ence, \the National League of Cities, the National yrban Coalition, 
and nWiy other groups with broad jMLtioiiai4nterests have endorsed 
rural development a^ part pS^ their programs. Both major political 
partiesVndorsed the^hjer^^^ in their 1968 platforms. The Coalition 
for Rural America is #ii'mtitt6d to the objective of "balanced national 
growth"¥n the Unite^^^Stni.^ It recognizes that achievement of a 
higher stajidard of livikg and an improvement in the quality of life 
for all Americans, whether they live in our large cities or our country- 
side, can omy be achieved through the pursuit of such a policy. 
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The coalition shall pui*sue its objectives by serving as a spokesman 
for rural America in the nations councils. It is a puolic advocate and 
public educator, and it seeks to mobilize in a common effort all the 
many national, regional, ^>tate, and local organizations and individ- 
uals that share its goal. 

The princii)al functions of the Coalition for Kural America are 
advocacy of rural America's interests at several levels: (a) JJefore 
congressional committees and in the halls of Congress, (b) to Federal 
agencies and officials, including the President, Office or Management 
and Jiudfretj and individual agencies, (c) to regional. State, and local 
fjovernuiental bodies of sufficient scope and importance, (d) to private 
organizations, including foundations, t:oriM)rations, and other groups 
in a position to afl'eet the interests of rural Amei-ica, and (e) to canai- 
da,te8 for public office starting with the President 

In the inmiediate suppoit of our broad l)urpose of advocating legis- 
lation of benefit to rural America, we have adopted three legislative 
objectives: 

1. In the consideration of President Nixon's proposal for establish- 
ment of an investment tax credit, we will support amendments that 
will provide a diffei^ntial in favor of enterprises that are located in 
rural areas that employ chronically underemployed and unemployed. 
Tax legislation will be the central iteni on the agenda of Congress 
this fall. For years those who have advocated nopmetropolitan devel- 
opn^ent have argued that the quickest and surest way to steer private 

" investment into those areas is through tax incentives. If ever there 
was a time to establish the principle of a differential tax incentive for 
^ investment in nonmetropolitan areas, it is this fall when the Congress 
will be considering the President's proposal for an investment credit 
for industry in general. 

2. We will support measures to improve the availability of credit 
financing in rural areas for nona^cultural enterprises, publi^facili- 
ties and housing as well as agriculture. There are measures T^fore 
Congress incluaing S. 2223, sponsared by Senator Humphrey \id 
ojthers with amendments by Senator Pearson of Kansas, on which 
hearings will be held soon. This, too, is an area of consensua Every 
program for nonmetropolitan development that I have seen acknowl- 
edges that development will not take place without an improvement in 
the availability of credit. Nonagricultral enterprises in rural areas 
arjB at a disadvantage in tapping the money markets of the Nation. 
This will provide the linkage between rural areas and those money 
markets. The need of agriculture was recognized a century ago when 
the farm credit system was established. Now we should recognize the 
corresponding need for nonagricultural credit. 

3. During consideration oi the ertensiorfof the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act, we will support amendments to provide 
for the establishment of economic deYelopment districts throughout 
rural America and to provide noncategoncal funds for the execution 
of approved developrtTent plans. We believe the act needs to be broad- 
ened strengthened, simplified, and some of the concept of President 
Nixon's revenue-sharing program which would remove some of the 
categorical restrictions on the^ use of Federal f und9 worked in. 

In the immediate future, we will be focusing on the three above 
priorities. This does not mean that the other problems are not suffi- 
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ciently important to warrant our attention. This includes transporta- 
tion, farm programs, agricultural research, rural housing, education 
at all levels, medical service, and the delivery system for those serv- 
ices, welfare reform, andthe list goes on,. ^ 

It is realistic to state that efltorts toward rural development have * 
fallen far short of the intended goal, and for a variety of reasons. It 
is my juclgment that the major reason for failure is that we have 
overlooked the basic fact that rural development will not succeed until 
we have a prosperous, profitable agriculture. Then, and only then, 
will rural development occur with any degree of success. 

In order for this to happen, two things must occur, 

1. Any farm program involving the use of support prices 'should 
have those prices sufficiently high so as to be both profitable and 
realistic and readjusted each year based on the cost-of-living index 
or some other economic indicator that reflects increased cost of produc- 
tion. Tlie farmer is hit harder by inflation than anjr other segment of 
our society and he is the only one who buys at retail and sells whole- 
siUe, 

2. In Nebraska, as in many rural States, we see our feed grain 
shipped out, feeder Itock follows it, and the process completed outside 
our borders. This is both inefficient and self-defeatinff. 

Our farmers should be encouraged to utilize feed grains where they 
are raised and to increase that production. To accomplirh this, long- 
term low-co5t credit should be made available for capital ilBprovement 
purposes. By thin, I mt^an irrigation equipment, land renovation, build- 
in^jB, grain storage, ct cetera. Fullest utilization of the exifitins credit 
facilities j^hould op made and a link to the nioney centin-^ estaolished. 
I propose a fully Government miarant^ed loan to be extended by com- 
mercial banko, Investment banks, or private investors. TThe Remrity to 
be tax eJiempt and treated by the banks as an investment and not as 
part of the loan portfolio- This concept could include the organizing 
of larger irrigation districts and the securities sold to bankers, public 
institntionp and private investors. Or a single farmer could get irriga- 
tion financing instead of belonging to some irrigation district. Tne 
plan is flexible, efficient, low cost, and utilizer private enterprise. And 
T should depart from my text and suggest that a couple of simple 
amendments to the Industrial Development Bond Act would accom- 
plish this same thing. 

Finally, anyone who is genuinely interested in the agriculture prob- 
. lem and the farmer must also favor the removal of personal property 
taxes from agricultural a«d business inventories. 

There are arguments that can be made against my proposals but I 
would remind those that take issue that the most imj)ortant person in 
our society is the food producer. If this country loses its ability to pro- 
duce food, this Nation will turn "belly-up" and all of our grand 
schemes for world leadership, social programs, and space exploration 
will become hollow and useless and the great, American dream will 
vanish. 

The case can be made that we are subsidizing inefficiency. Perhaps 
so, but better that than add that person to the growing welfare roles 
in our blighted cities. At the least we are selecting the minimum 
problem. 
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I offer this testimony in some hope of establishing a basis for profit- 
able agriculture and rural development. These two are tied irrevoca- 
bly and cannot be separated. Thank you for giving me this opportu- 
nity to present this testimony. 

Thank you very much. [Applause^ 

Senator Curtis (now presiding). Governor Tiemanu, we thank you 
for a very thorougn and splendid statement. I shall have a few que84 
tions but first, I shall turn to Senator Bellmon. 

Senator Bellmon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to compliment you. Governor Tiemann, on the thought that 
has obviously gone into your statement and also for the initiative you 
Iiave shown in-assuming the presidency of th^ Rurp-l Coalition. I feel 
rural America has veiy badly needed spokesmen sitid hopefully your 
group will help GH this void. 
I would like to a^k a couple of specific questions. On page 8 you 
* make reference to President Nixon's revenue-sharing program which 
would remove some of tlie categorical restrictions on the use o£ Fed- 
eral funds, I am for this concept but I am a little bit at a loss to know, 
and perhaps you can tell me, how the revenue-sharing program would 
really help rural development. 

The reason I ask the question is th^t most of th^ funds that go to 
rura^J America presently go for such things as Soil, Qgnservation Serv- 
ice, for tlu* Extension Service, the so-called KEEP program, used to 
be ASCS, and i>rograms like that. " . 

Do you anticipate that this money which would come back as shared 
n- venue would still for tliosc programs and if y6u do, then how 
would this really change anything? ' * 

Mr. TiEMANN, I thmk eHHvntially what I am ej^ying here, and I 
painted this with a bulBciently broad brush to be all-inclusive, that ia 
the matter of categorical grants has gotten us into substantial difficul- 



you indicate we have not teen in difficulty on but we have some others. 
It seems to me, as indicated in the third objective of our program for 
the rural coalition, the amendments to the EDA program which wbuld 
include then, instead Qf categorical grants, the revenue-sharing pro- 
grams woula remove those restrictions and those funds extended by 
Uiose at the local le<^el wguld have the best knowledge of how 
those funds, in my judgment, are to be spent or utilized in that area. 

As. to specific program^, at the moment me EDA programs are 
pretty well spelled out. What I am saying here is that they should be 
simplified and made a good deal more flexible and some of the provi- 
sions pf the President's revenue-sharing progranj which in effect would 
remove the categorical restrictions.' 

Senator Bellmon. But there is also a need for additional funds. 
Would you agree or not ? ^ 
Mr. TuEMANX. Yes; I would agree. 

Senator Bellmon. Just the same amount of mon§y maintaining 
generally some of the same programs, I aip afraid, would^ not get 
much progress. , 

I am also very int^gued by your proposal that we have a — you men- 
tion this on page 10 — a fully Government guaraijteed loan to be ex- 
tended by commercial banks, investment banks or private investors. 
This is in connection with your recommendation that we have more 
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funds availablo for irrigation equipmont, land irrigation, buildings, 
more long-range agriciifiural tredits. This would be a loan program 
in iwlditioiu of coui^se, to PCA and FHA, among others. 
Mr. TiK^fANX. Riglit. 

Senator IIkllmon. Could you be a little more specific? How would 
siieh a prdgnun Im\ administered? , 

Mr. 'Rkmaxn. Well, what I am attempting to do here, as I indicated , 
earlier, Senator, is to provide this particular vehicle as the nnkage 
between tlie central money markets and rural areas which to some de- 
gree exists yet but not sufticiently. "What I have suggested here is that 
banks now simply will not make a long-range loan for capital im- 
provement because of the banking regulations or inflexible lending 
policy. Nevertheless, they would be willing to take their investable 
cash and put that in an investment, which is what this in eflfect would 
be, so that they then would not circumvent the banking regulations 
but at least they would be able to use their money as an investment 
ratlier than a loan, so that they could go lon^ term. 

Now, nece.ssarily for the sake of simplification, and talking only 
about the banks, would not preclude, say, two or^ three counties be- 
coming an irrigation district as an example, those securities Rold by 
inve.stment banking syndicates to anvbody in the world who wanted 
fb buy those securities. They would of necessity be lower rated and the 
only way they co!ild be lower rated is twofold. One, Government f^iar- • 
anteed, and second, tax exempt. Then we would be able to tap tlie 
central money markets, the private inve^or, and that, money flow 
into the capital deficient an;as which now exi^ and hamper production 
at Ica.st in most of the mid western area^;. 

We have got peat area.H in our State that only for the sake of some 
water we would be able to increa.He our production and increase ,our 
livestock pi^odin tion, and proceaging of those livestock prodiicts would % 
take place in those areas. Now, in Nebraska we ship out about half 
0!ir feed grains, about half our feeder livestock, and the processing is 
done in some other States also and that is ineffic}ent and simply is self- 
defeating, as I indicated. 

Now, in my side comments, T indicated 'that the IDA bonds. In- 
dustrial Development Act, could be amended sufficiently to include 
these very provisions, which is essentially what it is now. Senator 
Curtis. I think there we would have to, of course, increase the maximum 
which is now $5 million — we talked about that earlier — and I think 
there is some legislation already introduced and also tax exempt pro- 
visions miist also be retained. That could be done very simply and 
very easily. 

I guess in essence when I was talking around in a circle, here and 
I do not mean to, what am saying is that the money centers are over 
here and we are over here where the money is needed. 

Senator Bkllmon. I also want to compliment you for your pointing 
out that sort of double standard that the Federal Gov^nment has 
in its treatment of loans by the Fanners Home Administration and 
loans by HITD. We were told yesterday that there is a very different 
set of standards applied to rural housing as compared to Urban hous- 
ing, and I hone tnat the rural coalition you head will go into that 
matter and help us see that rural people get at least a fair shake out 
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of their own Government. To me itjs ridiculous 'wheri'^ we have this 

kind of discrimination. ^ j *u i 

Again, Govern6r, I compliment you on your statementNind thank 

you for your appearance here. ^ ^ v 

Mr. l iEMANN. Thank you, ^ \ * i j 

Senator Curtih. Governor, I ^YOuld like to mention two or thre^ ^ 

things about your statement. There are many ihmgs which are ver^ 

First," in your leadership in helping establish the Coalition for 
Rural America, this is no small contribution. When rural America 
alone speaks up for rural. America, it is apt to be regarded » seli- 
serving or selfish statement, AVhenever we can get a brqad-basAl or- 
ganization representing many facets of <)ur economy and many groups, 
then it takes on a position national in scope. I think it then a.ttracts 
a great deal more attention^ not only in the Congress, but with the 
general pi\blic. I want to commend you for it. 

I would like to ask you. Do you feel .that the'private sector has 
an important place in industrial development' in the rural areas? 

Mt. TiEA^ANN. Without (luestion. As I indicated earlier, this whole 
matter of ^ural development will hot get off the ground without the 
private sector's total commitment. It has to happen. 

Now, I suppose that best can be categorized not only with the tax 
incentive that I indicated, which would be a Government prod to 
private iildnstry where you utilize private funds for the buildipg of 
new trade, but more importantly, industry already in e?S?t^n<:e is 
spending. This is the great untapped resource we found in our drive, 
' in my administration, our drive for industrial development, that we 
created all sort^of new jobs simply by expanding the existing businees. 
Senator Curtis. Yes; and is it not true that in i^any of our small 
towns and cities, there have been successful efforts in creating a new 
industry that was brought about almosf solely because of the inge- 
nuity of the Joeal Imnker and other leMing citizens having faith in 
an idea or faifrh in a man who had an idea. Is that not correct 

. Mr. TiEMANX. This is exactly rigbt.n[Jsually in all of our rurara>«^s, 
having lived in one practically all my life, a banker who is a leader 
can make the whole community grow and tura around if it is on its 
way io decav, or a cattle feeder or farmer or lawyer. This is private 
initiative. iVliat we are saying here is' with the rural coalition, we 
' want to help these t)eople da this very thing. 

Senator Curtis. I think that is important, particularly if we ever 
hope to reach a great number of rural areas, tjecause .Govemment.pro- 
grams at best have to be uniform throughoiit our States, and that 
^ means that |they become sort of rigid and standardized. It is hard 
* for them to Be innovative. ' . ^ . j u-* 

I do not ivant to overwork one illustration; but I mentioned a b;t 
' ago about^a ^febraska city that has developed an mdustry of maldng 
flavored fcbothpicks, th^ is employing 40 people,, and incidentally-^ they 
do quite an export buanesa. I do not think that any Government re- 
search, any Government programs, or any national growth planning, 
probably would ever have come up with the idea that we ought^to 
make flavored toothpicks in McCook, Nebr. It resulted froih the in- 
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genuity df an indiyiduaL And that is ene thkig thUt the private sector 
IS more flexijjle to move in and help. 

; Mr. TiEM ANN. This is right. 6nly one additional example to that 
in which private initiative is helping solve a tremendous problem. That 
is, I have been instrumental along with others in gomg to several 
States and changing the industrial development bpnd Taw so that 
industrial development^^ bonds can be used for pollution abatemej^t 
control equipment. Here we are tapping the private sources for pol- 
lution control, which is a monumental problem, instead of using Fed- 
eral funds. It is being done and done successfully in many States. 

Senator CuhxisI Now, I Have had no knowledge or experience in the 
banking business, but I was intrigued- by the testimony offered to us 
yesterday in the State of Oklahoma, A country banker' pointed out 
that h^ oftentimes would like to make a loan to back some^ small 
industry in his community, but that under the banking regulations, 
the loan would be regarded as substandard ari^ he woiUd have prob- 
lems. The examiner would not allow it. And he suggested that the^ 
law be changed with respect to national banks, that would permit 
a small percental^ of their funds available for lending, be permitted 
to be loaned ns risk capital for industrial* development in the jruraL 
areas*. -i * ' 

His point was not that they ^ould tijake bad loans, but that the 
bank would make loans and t|>e banker would ^ve the necessary isu- 
pervision and leadership, and it woul^^ just in]ect enough liberality 
so that they would not be .subject to tHe same rigid requirements of 
other types of loans. l)o you think that is worth expiorlng ? ' ^ 

^r. liEMAN^ We do nave a solution for that very thing in Ne- 
braska. During my adriiinistrdtion, the legislature passed the Busi- 
ness Development Corporation Act^ ^hicH m essence ^ojqIs the funds 
of banks, insurtmce companies, utilities, private industrjr of all feorts, 
into a loan fund^ and' this money then is loaned out to business^ that 
are considered high risk, that any convjentional lending organization 
would not make a loan to. It is low interest, long term; 

This is just now underway, and we cah get jwme additional informa-' 
tion to you on that. It has thus far worked limazingly. well. Agaiiij 
these ai-e loans that no bank would e\^r touch with anything. 

The only other solution, in the absence of a business development 
corporation, is this thing that you talk alK)ut, being completely letml. 
If I could draw on^my own personal experiences us a country banker 
for 15 years, we made those sau>e types of loans, and we disregarded 
tlie comments of the examiner. Now, that is a. rislcy business, but thev 
got used to it 

Senator Curtis. But if it is a direct transaction between borrower 
and b^^nk, the bank is gobig lo w^nt tlie business to succeed. 
^r. TiEjrTANN. Without question. 

Senator Ctjrtis. But that he should have some category of lending 
capacity to meet that particular ne^d as contrasted to ,the so-called 
conventional. 

Mr.^ TiEMANN.^ Right. I think this could be set up as a separate part 
pt the Joan Dortfolja Those funds coufd he earmarked in the aeconnt- 
ing of that bank, and if they made money, fine. If they did not you ' 
would then have this reserve to charge it off against. 
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ScMiator Crirris. In your cxpcrioiu-c as a country bunker as woll as 
n public official, do vou feel this State has <^oih\ as fur as it can in umujr 
its own a^,M-icultunil production (Mther for ftirther proeessijig or in 
the caS(< of livestock, in further livestock feedin^,^? 
, yiv. Tn:\L\NX. No. We luive barely scraped tlie surface iu Xel)raska.. 
..I have said nuuiy, many tinu'S the f^tate of Nebraska has t)ie <,neatcst 
potential of food production (?f any State in this Nation. We simply 
have'luit taken advantage of it because of a lack of leadei-slijp some- 
where alon^^ the line. 

Wc haNi* always said we have /^ot to keep our younj? peo[)le at honu*, 
keep our cattle at iiome; keep our pcrain at liome; and we see more 
^iug out at the same time, f don't mean to catcf^orize them in the 
same class biit for the sake of ar^iinuent liere today I thyik it is all 
ri^^Jit. If we could ^et the proper financinj^ for our irrij^ation acres 
that we need;'ijf we can <:et the proper financing for p:iiiin storaj^e, 
fojT land renovation — the plan I suggested here would do that— then 
all of these feed grains Miat we have could be utilized locally either 
,by milling j^^0cess or: feed to livestock and the livestock then processed 
here, creation of jobs. We have been involved since I have been in 
the investment banking business iu financing several nieat-pijc)cessing 
finns. In fact, one of the biggest cattle slaugliterei-s in the world 
is placed here in !N"ebravska, and the big problem they have now, they 
can find no cattle to kill in their immediate area. We have got the 
processing capacity here. All we need is the increased grain produc- 
ing capacit v. None of this will happen without money. 

Senator Ci irris. Do you thifik the private sector has gone as far as 
it can 

Mr. TiEMANN. No. 

Senator Curtis (continuing). Zeroing in right on the one specific 
thiiig of cattlef eed ? 

Mr. TiKMANN. No. The private sector has not done as much fes it can. 
.We find also, and 1 guess 1 am going to have to be rather critical of 
my friends, the commercial bankers, in w\uch we find time after time 
in the country banks a completely inffexible loan j)olicy where the 
bj|i,nk gets to a 35 or 40 or 45 percent loan deposit ratio and the banker 
says I am not going to loan any more, money, to any of my customers 
because in 1932, remember the banks went down. 

Well, we cannot bank or do business based on what happened in 
1932. 1 think it is completely realistic for bankers, con'imercial bankers, 
to readjust their thinking and I am pleased to report that they have 
readjusted tlieir thinking tp some degree. We see now the traditional 
30 percent/ loan deposit ratio banks appear at maybe 45. It is still way 
too low but it is a lot better than it was. I guess in answer to your 
quest ion, definitely the private sector has rfiuch more to do. 
. Senator CtniTis. I have often stated that I am sorry we cannot spend 
2 days in each one of these States. I have a stack of statements that are 
going to be put in the record, of people who will not have the oppor- 
tunity to testify at all. * 

Anything you would like to say? Thank you very, very much for a 
splendid contribution. [Applatise.] ' 

OuF next witness will be Mr. BeunetbMartin-. But first, we will taka 
a 5-minute recess. " ^ 

(A recess waa taken.) 
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Senator CrRTis. The committee will come to order. 

We are privileged to hear Mr/ Bennett S. Martin, Chairman of the 
statewide Advisory (^ommittee to tlie Department of Economic De- 
velopment, State of Nebraska. 

Mr. Martin, we welcome y{)n. We will be, deli^lifed to liear yonr 
statement. 

STATEMENT OF BENNETT S. MARTIN, CHAIRMAN, STATEWIDE 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE NEBRASKA DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, LINCOLN, "teBR. 

Mr. Martin. Senator Curtis, Senator Bellmon, I want ^ address 
my few^ remarks to the Subcommittee of the Industrial D^lopment 
Ke venue Boards. 

Nebraska's industrial bond legislation was brought into being son^e 
12 years ago when my good friend, the late Nathan Gold, was chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee to what was then the division of re* 
sources of the Nebraska Department of Agriculture. Through the 
tireless efforts of Nate Gold who was keenly aware of the necessity 
for balancing our predominantly agricultural economy with industry, 
the Nebraska voters approved a constitutional amendment and the 
legislature passed the enabling statute which permitted our cities and 
counties to issue these bonds to provide capital funds ior manufactur- 
ing and industrial concerns. 

We do not have substantial financial, resoOrces in this State in com- 
parison to more* populous States wherein the large financial centers of 
this country are located. Experience has taught ns that it was e-ss^itial 
to attract investment capital from tliesc financia] centers in addition 
to mobilizing our own ea])ital resounrs within the State. Industrial 
development revenue b<)U(ls Ijave provided this vehicle and over the 
last decade we have had 81 issues of industrial development revenue 
bonds in 32 municipalities of Nebraska which have provided a total 
of $121,503,550 for new manufactnriiljg: and industrial plants and 
equipment. These issues have resulted in the creation of 9,425 new jobs. 

Industrial development revenue bonds, or IDA bonds as they are 
popularly referred to, do not involve any* conunitinent of tax^^i4;grs' 
dollars but are retired solely out of the lease rentals paid l^v the le^^ 
company. Likewise, the municipalities are not encumbered with any 
administrative headaches because these issues normally utilize banks 
as trustees w;ho handle collectijan of the rentals and payment of the 
principal and hiterest on the bonds and see to the enforcement of-all 
lease covenants. Even though title to the property financed is held by 
the municipality for the duration of the bond issue, our Nebraska law 
provides that the lessee company pays local property taxes the same 
as any other industry. 

The advantages to the lessee company are : (1) a lower effective cost 
of financing because of the interest on the bohds is free from Federal 
and State income taxes; (2) 100 percent financing of land, plant, and 
equipment and financing costs; (3) lower ^'Xpense of financing by rea- 
son of the fact that issuance of the bonds does not require registration 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission or qualification under 
State bine sky laws; (4) less time required to comx)lete the financing 
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becalise of the freedom from burdensome and unnecessary govern- 
mental regulations. 

The cost to the Federal Government is th^ amount of Federal tax 
revenues which would have been paid were the interest on the bonds 
subject to taxation. However, I believe it can be demonstrated quite 
convincingly that the overall economic stimulus which this financing 
provides generates corporate and individual tax revenues to the Fed- 
eral and State goveimments which are far in excess of the tax reve- 
nues lost by reason ol^the exemption of interest. But even more im- 
portant, I tnink, is the fact that tnis is a proven financing tool, operat- 
ing in the private sector without necessity of Government administra- 
tion, which has provided this State with numerous new, expanded and 
improved manufacturing,, and industrial facilities which, in turn, 
have provided employment opportunities at home for our young peo- 
ple and surpfus farm labor. 

It is a lact of life that modern mechanized agriculture requires 
fewer and fewer people to achieve greater and greater productive 
output. If there are not employment opportunities available this sur- 

!)lus farm labor along with youth emerging from our high schools, col- 
eges and universities^ and the returning Vietnam veterans will turn 
away from their home State of necessity and join the pattern of mi- 
gration to the larger metropolitan areas of this country. We have dem- 
onstrated in the last decade that we can stem this tide of outmigration 
and with increased economic opportunity I think it can be reversed. 
Q About 3 years ago the U.S. Treasury Department sought to elimi- 
nate the tax exemption on industrial development revenue bonds by 
administrative ruling. Through the efforts of many distinguished 
Senators and Congressmen, including our own Senator Carl T. C ur- 
tis of Nebraska, this attempt wa« thwarted, but through legislative 
compromise a $1 million limitation was placed on tax exempt IDA 
I bonus with the result that little mo^e than the principle of industrial 
revenue financing was saved. . 

Knowing the importance of this pr6ven investment vehicle to the 
broadening of our economic base, Senator ("urtis and others suc- 
ceeded in increasing this limitation to $5^ million at the time the Reve- 
nue and Expenditures Control Act was adopted in 1968. 

However, in conference thi§ $5 million limitation was effectively re- 
duced by imposing a reqjiirement that all capital expenditures within 
the municipality by the lessee company for 3 years preceding the bond ^ 
issue and 3 years subsenuent to tlie bond issue must be included in de- 
termining whether sucn^ limitation has iDeen exceeded. 
The consequence of exceeding the limitation is to subject the bonds 
* to taxatioD. Due to the un(Trtaint|; of future capital requirements 
for a 3-ywr-period, companies utilTi^ing industrial bonds must leave 
themselves a substantial margin. The years future" provision alsa 
penalizes the successful company who finds it necessary to expand its 
operations within this period. 
" Actually, the inflationary spiral, particularly in construction and 
heavy equipment costs, has further reduced the effective scope of 
availability of this financing for new plant and equipment. 

There are several bills pending in the II.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives which would in^^reafee the small issue exemption for 
%' ' 
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industrial (Ie\ elqf)inent rovonue lionds from H nullion to $10 million. 
These include H.R. 4752, introduced by Confrressman Shriver on 
February- 2, 1971; S. 1044^ introduced by Senator Dole on April 23, 
1971; and II.R. 8«'^46 introduced by Conp^essman Thoiie of the First 
District of Xebraskii on May 12, 1071. 

I would ur^re this subromniiltee to en\brace, as part of its program 
for the revitalization of niral America, this proposed increase in the 
limitation of tax-exempt industrial development revenue bonds to 
$10 million. I am certain that this move would substantially 
8tren/[»then not only the incentive for ind\i?trial and aa^ribusiness ex- 
pansion in rural America, but would al.^o provide an mflux of long- 
t^rm investment capital which is nece.sHary to create the broader eco- 
n/)mic opoortunities for our citizens which we all seek. This would 
also complement the President's new economic program wHich empha- 
sizes new plant constniction and modernization of existing facilities. 
If the Experience of the last decade is any indicator, we can expect 
that many oj the new plants so financed would complementi^ur agri- 
cultural economy by providing processing plants for our agricultural 
commoditie.s, thus increasing the economic benefits derived in this 
State from our own agricultural products, 

I have attached to this statement a table showing the industrial 
development revenue bond issues which have been concluded in 
Nebraska.since the inception of our enabling legislation. The informa- 
tion contained in such table is proof, I believe, of the worth of this 
pro^rram in .social as well as economic terms. 

(The tablia Is as follows :) 



NEBRASKA INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT ACT BOND ISSUES 



Issuing authority 



Amount 
of issue 



Date LessM 



Estimated 
emptoy- 
mtnt 



1. City of Auburn 

2. County of Lancaster. 

3. County of Lancaster 



4. County of Lancaster.S^..- 

5. City of Gordon 

6. City of Lincoln ^ 

7. City of Auburn 



8. City of Norfolk 

9. County of Gage 

10. City of Blair.. 

11. City of Norfolk..:-.. 

12. City of Frtmont 

13. City of Grand Island.. 

14. County of Lancaster., 

15. County of Douglas... 

16. City of Hastings 

17. County of Douglas... 



16. County of Lancaster.. 
19 City of Gordon 

20. City of Columbus.... 

21. County of Dakota. .. 

22. City of Auburn. .... 

23. County of DouRl^s..<>. 
24; County of Plitte 

25. County of Douglas... 

26. City of Oxailaia 

27. CountY'«s&ouglas-.. 

28. City of Alliance 

29. County of Douglas. 

30. County of Douglas... 

31 County of Doufitos..^ 

32 City of Ovtrtbd 

-33 County of DitugUs... 



$240,000 Sept. 1,1962 

1.750,000 Dec. 1. 1962 

3,000,000 Dec 15, 1962 

750,000 Dec. 28» 1962 

260, 400 Fib. 15. 1963 

1,750,000 Mar. 1. 1963 

300,000 Apr. 1.1963 



500.000 
1,000,000 

300,000 

400,000 
7,000,000 
3, 400. 000 

650, 000^ 
5, 400. 000 

245, 000 
1,800,000 

850, 000 
150, 150 
360,000 
8. 500, 000 
275.000 
700, 000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 
307,000 
200,000 
700,000 
600.000 
3,000.000 
3, 500, 000 
215, 000 
525. 000 



Apr. 15, 1963 
Oct. 1. 1963 
1. 1963 
1. 1964 
1. 1964 
1,1964 



Dec. 
Jan. 
May 
Apr. 



Sept 1,1964 
Dec. 1, 1964 

do 

Jan. 1, 1965 

do 

June 1.1965 
July. 15, 1965 
Aug. 1.1965 
Sept 15, 1965 

do 

Nov. 1,1965 
1,1965 
1. 1966 
15, 1966 
1 1966 
„ 1,1966 
June 1,1966 

do 

July 1, 9166 
Aug 1, 1966 



Dec 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 
May 



Magnolia Mttal Co. 50 

Victor Comptometer Corp 450 

Th« Wander Co.. a Delaware Corp. 300 

(Dorsay Labofttertei Div.). 

B nmjwick Co rp 1 75 

Ideal Super Markets, Inc. 10 

The Fleming Co UO 

WoQdCarv, Inc. (guaranteed by its 70 

parent Nutona, Inc.). 

Hennlngsan Foods. Inc 50 

Dempster Mill Manufacturing Co 200 

Blair Manufacturing Co lOO 

Nuclear Corp of America 150 

Fel-Tex, Inc 50 

Swift ft Co 125 

Hy-Gain Electronics Corp 50 

Fruehauf Corp. 825 

Snyder Packing Co 20 

American Community Stores Corp. 275 
(Hinkv Dinky). ^ 

Pegter ft Co loo 

Ideal Super Market. Inc 10 

Douglas ft Lomason Co j 125 

Iowa Beef Packers, Inc 950 

WoodCarv, Inc. (Nutona, Inc.). 15 

Table Suoply Meat Co 75 " 

Bahlan Manufacturing Co 100 

LoziarCorp ; 100 

TRW, Inc 800 

Electrified Pure Water 10 

True Temper Corp.... 35 

Omstael Industries, Inc 500 

J. L Brandeis.-.. 225 

Nashua Corp , 50 

Plactron, Inc 126 

Tip- Top Products, Inc 50 
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NEBRASKA INDUSTRIAL DCVELOPf^ENT ACT BOND ISSU£S-Continued 



Issuine aut^lOrlty 



Amount 

of IfiSUO 



Dat9 Lessee 



Estiit^atcd 
Qmploy- 
moat 



34 County of Dakota . V 9U0 000 

35 Cjty of Millard . . 400. 000 

36 City of David City 300.000 

37 County of DouGlas. ... 750,000 

33 County o1 Coif a a 5,000,000 

33 County of DouGbs. . . . .. 3,000,000 

40 City cf CoSumbos 25&, 000 

41 County of Lancosior 5,000,000 

42 County of Douglas 12, 500, 000 

43 Couaty of Lanaa&tor . . 2,000.000 

44 County of Uncaator 485,000 

45 City of Columbus. 225.000 

46 City Qf West Point . 4. 500, 000 

47 City of Fremont 600,000 

48 County o1 Douglas 225,000 

49 City of Grand Island..-. . 3,000,000 

50 County of Douglas ... 3,000,000 

51 CityofGennr 1, 500,000 

32. City of Fills City . , . 500. 000 

53. County of DougUo. 200, 000 

54. County of Douglas,. _ 1,000,000 

55. County of Lancacter 5, 000, 000 

56. County of Platte - 1,000,000 

57. City of Venango 400,000 

58. City of CQlumcus A 120,000 

59. County ot Douglas 2,000,000 

60. County of Lancaster 500,000 

61. Citycf Norflok. 600,000 

62. County of Douglas _ 500,000 

63. County of Douglas 600, 000 

64. County of Douglas 450,000 

65. City of Fremont 190.000 

66. City o! Weit Point 325, 000 

_ 05^ CounJt of Douglas 1, 700, 000 

68. €&tfmy of Lancaster 2, 000. 000 

69. City of Dverton 130, 000 

70. County of Adams 400, ODO 

71. County of LaiTcaster 2,500,000 

72. County of Sarpy 631.000 

73. County of Douglas 350. 000 

74. County of Gardon . . 425, 000 

75- County of Douglas 900, 000 

76. County of Douglas 1, 000, 000 

77. County of Douglas. 1, 000, 000 

78. County of Douglas 550, 000 

79- County of Lancaster 1. 000, OOJ 

80. City of McCooh 1, 000, 000 

81. City of Nebraska City 270,000 

Total m, 503, 550 



Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June 

July 

Nov 

Nov 

Dec 

Mar 



do 



1, 1366 
15, 1966 
1,1%6 
1. 1967 
1. 1%7 
I. 1967 
1, 1%7 
1, 1967 
1. 1987 
15. 1%7 
1, 1%7 
. ._. 1. 1968 
Mar 15, 1968 
. .do 
Apr 1 1%8 
Juno 1,1%8 
Sept 1,1968 
Oct. 15.1968 
Nov. 1,1968 

do 

do 

.do 

Nov. 15, 1968 
Dec. 1, 1%8^ 
Dec. 15,1968 
Feb. 1, 1%9 
June 1, 1%9 
June 15, 1%9 
Aug. 14, 1%9 
Aug. 20, 1969 
Nov. 1, 1%9 
Dec. 15, 1%9 
Jan. 1, 1970 
Jtn. 15,1970 
Feb. 1, 1970 
Feb. 15,1970 
Apr. 15,1970 
May 1. 1970 
SopL 15, 1970 
Nov. 1, 1970 
Mar. 15, 1917 
Aor. 1, 1971 
Nf-y 1, 1971 

do 

July 1,1971 

do.. 

Aug. 16,1971 



U A Coopor Co 

Pamida Distiibutors, Inc 

Nobroska Egg & Poultry . . ^ , 
Omaha Couch i Bedding . . 
Sponcer Pocking Co . 
f/alnovo Specialty Box Co . 
Douglas & Lomasop Co 
Archer-Daniols-I^dland 
Control Data Corp ... 
Ralston-Purina Co. 
Instiu mentation Spocialtios, Inc . 

Douglas & Lomason Co.. . 

towa Bed Packers Inc 

Farmers Regional Co-op 

Pamida Distributors, Inc . 

Swift & Co 

Nashua Corp 

Lockwoorf Corp 

Commodore Corp.... 

Farmhand Co 

Ncedhtm Packing Co 

Archer-Damelo- Midland 

Behlen Manufacturing Co 

Dudden Corp 

DouglaS'Lomtson Corp 

Lozier Corp „ 

Brunswick Corp 

General Waretiouse Corp 

Central States Tool & Die Works. 

Pocosettor Products, Inc 

Geisttr Pet Products 

Jayhawk Boxes 

Wimmer Meet Products, Inc 

Data Documents, Inc 

Republic Corp 

Plectron Corp 

Western Plastics Corp 

Republic Corp 

Unoco, Inc . 

Data Documents, Inc 

Midwoc Corp . , . 

Pamida Distributors, Inc. 

American Community Stores 

Richman-Gordman Stores, Inc 

Builders Supply Co 

Burlington Northern 

Electric Hose & Rubber Co 

Nebraska Outerwear 



25 

150 
25 
66 

20O. 
25 
25 
60 

450 
20 
75 
20 

250 
15 
25 

125 
50 
25 
25 
2S 
75 
35 
30 
20 
25 

300 
50 
15 
10 
25 
20 
15 
20 
20 
70 
15 
35 
100 
25 
bU 
55 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
100 
75 

9.425 



Nott: Whin IDA bonds were used to finance an expansion, the estimated employment indicates tho number of new 
obs created due to the txpanston. 

On behalf of the advisory committee to the Nebraska Department 
of p](()nonuc Development, I wisli to thank you for your thoughtful 
('(msideration. 

Senator Curtis. Senator Belljnon ? 

Senator Bellmon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martin 

Mr. Martin. I apologize for rushing through this but I know you 
are running late. 

Senator Bellmon. Mr. Martin, this is a very fine statement you have 
given us. You have outlined a program that is obviously very helpful. 
We haA-e a similar one in Oklahoma, as I am sure you know. 

Mr. Martin. 'That i^i riglit. . ' ^ 

Senator Beixmox. And it has certainly helped many of o^r com- 
munities to bring in nem plants and provide new jobs for people. 

I would like to ask a couple of questions more for the record ^an 
anything else. 
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Th® fji-st one ia, in your judgment and in your experience does tliis 
industrial development bond approach give an unfair competitive ad- 
vantage to a new company, as compared to an older, established 
busineas ? 

Mr. MARTfx. No^ I don't think it does. I think that— the fact of the 
matter is that it keops for i\w oldor coilipauios — in many instances it 
helps maintain their labor market because a lot of the employment in 
thene new industrial issues that are brought out, some of them are older 
<'ompauies that are expanded, b/the way, home companies you might 
call them, and there have been a lot of those that have used this in the 
State of Nebraska, not only the new ones coming in but the ones that 
are wantuig to ekoand that are here. It gives them a better market for 
labor and we do have good labor here as vour-Rtate has and others 
surrounding us, and I am sure you will fipd in your State, Senator, 
that when an industiT expands or a new one comes in through these 
industrial bonds, or Tl)A's as we call them, you will find that the 
fanners and the working people oftentimes snpplejnent to a large ex- 
tent during drought periods and all their income with work in these 
plants. 

So we have not experienced in this any resentment or feeling anv- 
place along the line, local companies, to any <rreat degree. Ijn fact, 
some of them as I have just mentioned have used it to expand their own 
facilities. 

We have felt that the limit has been too low. A great many of the 
States do not agree wl%fi the Middle Western States such as yours, 
Kan.sas, and all, because fhey would like a larger issue, much, much 
larger, hut when we got into checking it and your groups in Wash- 
ington got to checking/t,* they found that there weren't many people 
employ(*d-^it went up t& $50 or $100 million in some types of industry. 
But I think as far as the groups that your committee is trying to 
understand here in rural America, is the fact that these smaller in- 
dustries under these cnn finance themselves easier with the lower 
rate nnd hs ex-CToyernor Tiemann has just mentioned, many banks 
in tliesp communities are not ifilbere^ted, or haven't been up to now, 
and if they were they wouldn't /know how to set them up so thev 
would have proper credit. ' 

As you understand it, T am sure, and as,. I tried to explain it, 
this is no obligation of any municipality as far as guaranteeing it is 
concerned. You have to qo on the credit of the companies issuing 
the indnstrinl development bonds. 

Senntor Rktj^mox. Would you favor, in case we were to succeed in 
gettincr thisMimit raised from $5 to $10 million, would yon favor a 
provision that would limit the use of these industrial development 
bonds to communities of some size, say 50,000 'or down? 

Mr. Martin-. No; T think that the cities, T mean, if you go above 
50.000. there n*re some advantages in peonle increasinir the operations 
nnd many times T think it should be adapted, you kp^m^, as far as 
the program itself is concerned, to the smjlllef comiMhities. That 
is what we are trying to help. 

But there are a number c^f — you take, for example, in some^of our 
industrial reventte; bonds, they have been extremely helpful, if you 
will notice on the last pages there, to cities the size of Omaha and - 
^ '-coin, and going back to the Governor's — ex-Govemor's statement 
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here, on this Iowa hpcf and these processing plants, of course, they 
are out in the rural ureas, for storapje and maybe some ])rocessing 
oil certain types of warolionsing and all, because of connections into 
the cities and their markets- they like to be within the city. 

We have studied thi3 a long time. As Senator Carl (^irtis here .{ 
knows, we have liad {)rolmbly dozens and dozens of discussions witi^ • 
Wilbur Mills and his connnittee and you name it, and we liave' been 
under it for a number of yeai^s trymg to get where we are now. 

I would think that the best heln we could get for the small rural 
areas, towns, so to speak, or snuiller, that if the limit were raised 
and we did not have the fa(»t that they were handicapped by a :5-ye^ir 
exteiLsion at times for anything above that amount, it would be 
of nioijt advantage to the Afiddle Western States. 

When I say Middle West, I am talking about all rural but I 
thiiilc this was introduced mostly and promoted here to this extent - 
by, as you know, (^arl, by tlie States here, and Kansas, Iowa, and 
all that were luiving problems taking care of industries that are 
moving away from the larger centera. 

Senator Bfxlmon. I notice in this list of issue authorities that 
you have given us, and I have only gone over it quickly, that only 
one issue has be(»n made by the city pf Lincoln and none by the 
city of Omaha ? 

Mr. I^RTTN^ When you^see that you ^et into Douglas County. In 
some^ issues Dou^W County may have issued the bond for a situ- 
ation/that was gOHig into Omalia. 

We made one slip-up in this report. I think to have its full eff(»ct on 
the type of cities and where it wrfs used, we should have listed the 
towns where these {)lants were located and probably the poi)ulation of 
the town. 

Senator Bkixmon. It seems to me in the larger cities you already 
have a concentration of capital. The bigger banks are there and it 
strikes me that they should be able to handle the financing for their 
own industry. I really feel at leafet so far as this committee's work is 
concerned that it would be helpful in helping to bring about a more 
balanced growth if we could limit the use of this kind of financing to 
the smaller areas which are at a great disadvantage since they do not 
have the access to capital through the regular money markets, but that 
is a ditference of opinion. 

I have no further questions. *, 

Senator Ci'R-ns. Mr. Martin, we do feel that yon have a verv^fine 
statement and tK^causc of the pressure of time 1 am going to aSk just 
one question. 

This program has brought 9,425 new jobs to Nebraska. This has 
been done without any Federal appropriation. It has been done with- 
out creating any new agencies on the part of the Federal or State 
government. . ' . 

Do you think very numy of these jobs would have come into being 
if it had not been for this industrial bond program i 

yMr. Martin'. I do not believe 

Senator Cuims. Probably some of them would but for the most part 
they would not? 

Mr. Martix. You take these jobs, of course, they are new jobs and, 
of course, the income that comes into the farmers, and that is what 
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vou are^talking about here, where yon fiiid them in this area. As you 
know ( arl, a lot of the farm population are working part time in 
the industrial plants in the neighboring towns. I know of one town 
here that-has got employment in a plant of about 1,200 to 1,400 at the 
prespnt time and the population I assume is around 16,000 or 12,000, 
maybe a iittle larger than that, but they draw from 50 or 75 miles 
radius and a great many on temporary roads, you might say, not 
even payed roads as far as the interstate type is concerned, that are 
commuting back and forth. 

Some oftbe plants employ women; some of^the plants emplpy men. 
In a fe\f of these citi«s there is a plant that is mostly men and some 
women atid they join hands in their factories occupying jobs in order 
to supplement the low farm income that they have had, and we feel 
m the towns that are represented in our department'that knows the 
type of industries that it has held not only good jobs for a lot of people 
but It has held our population and it has made for very good manu- 
fa^unng. Employment here as in other States is very satisfactory. 
Senator Citrtis. Thank you very much. 
Senator Cuims. We will now call Mr. Glen Soukup and the wit- 
nesses that ace with him. 

Mr. Soukup, first if you will state for the record your official title 
and thenr explain also for the record the group that is with you, \^ 

STATEMENT OF GLEN SOUKUP, DIRECTOR, NEBRASKA TECH- 
NICAI,:^SSISTANCE AGENCY, LINCOLN, NEBR, 

:\rr. Soukup. I\im Glen Soukup, director of the Nebraska Technical 
Assistance Agency, part of the* Executive Office of the Governor, It is 
a clinrgo of iny u*ronry {6 roordinnto all tlie ifro*rrams of the State for 
the economically disadvantaged. The^eight people with me are repre- 
sentatives of eight rural community action agencies in the State of 
^cl)ra8ka. I will .submit 

Senator Cuktis. You are a State employee? 

Mr. Soukup. Yes. 

Senator Cuirris. And the community action programs are pait of 
the GEO, is that right? , 

:Mr. SouktTP. Well, they receive funds fcom several sources. GEO is 
usually one. The Department of Lal)or, et cetera. 

Senator Curtis. Go ahead. IIow many of them will be makine a ^ 
statement? ^ 

Mr. Somcup. Well, the agreement that was reached with the commit- 
tee staff numbers IS that I would make a statement and then— a short 
statement and then we would have an open discussion so that yon could 
ask some que^ions. They are the people actiiallv out on the firing line 
in the State trymg to deal with the local problems of rural Nebraska 
on a day-by-day basis. . . 

Senator Cuims. Perhaps at this time it would be helpful to the re- 
porter to start, over there one at a time and* give vonr name and what 
group you represent. As I understand it, you were selected bv tlie?e 
agencies; is that correct? ' 

The first one— please stand up and give the reporter your name and 
tell her what you represent. ' 
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Mr. Wbfso. Fred Wefso, Rushville, Nebr., representing the North- 
west Nebraska Community Action Council at Chadron. 

Mr. Ajirinodale. Allen Arringdale f roia the Nebraska Panhandle 
Community Action Agency, Gcnng; executive director. 

Mr. Catjjerall. Robert Catherall, executive director. Blue Valley 
Community Action, Fairbury. 

Mrs. Kennedy. Jacqueline Kennedy, and I am Secretary to the 
board of directors of the Goldenrod Hills Community Action Council, 
in Walthill, Xebr. 

Mr. Mi-isKER* I am Kenneth Mesaer and I represent the board of di- 
rectors of the Platte Valley Community Action, Grand Island. 

Mr. C'oi.uxB. Ernest (k)lliiis, chairman of the board, Central Ne- 
braska^ Community Action, Loup City. 

Mr. Field. I am Bradley Field, from Humboldt, Nebr^, working 
with the Southeast Nebraska Community Action Council. 

Mr. ZiKBARTH. I am Wayne Ziebarth, State Senator, and also on the 
board of the Mid-Nebraska Community Action, Kearney. 

Senator Cuirris. AH right, Mr. Soukup, if you will proceed. 

Mr. SocKUP. Yes. As I understand it, the intent of this hearing was 
to determine what the Federal Government can do to help the rural 
comnmnities in solving their problems. Since many people have or 
will testify to this problem generally, I will limit my remarks to 
Federal programs, more specifically what I believe is wrong with 
the way thoJb'ederal programs are run for .rural Nebraska, and some 
possible solutions. ' 

Specifically, I am talking about programs for the economically dis- 
advantaged and community development programs in the State. 

First, I would like to say that the Federal prograws that are now in 
existence are inappropriate for rural areas. TRey are written only 
with urban areas in mind and they then have to 'be adaoted to the 
rural areas and they don't work well because they aren't designed to 
work well in rural areas. 

I guess I might best illustrate this with an example. I am sure that 
both of you Senators are familiar with the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program of the Department of Labor. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program'' has what they call -a maximum enroTlee figure, 
in other woros, a figure which you cannot exceed per enrollee you 
have enrolled. This program works well in big cities where you can 
have 200 or 300 enrollees. This program does not work in rural areas 
where you have 20 or 30 enroUees. ^ 

It is next to impossible to eke out the kind of administrative costs 
that are necessary to run the program and it is absolutely impossible 
to get other services such as counseling that the youths need to be- 
come active, contributing members of their communities. 

My next point is that rural areas dont gettheir fair share of Federal 
fnn(& Eural areas have 40 percent of the economically deprived peo- 
ple residing in th^ir areas and they get 28 percent of the runds. 
Sen&torCtTBrns. Now, which funds are you speaking of f 
Mr, SoxTKUP. I am speaking' again of programs, OjSO programs, 
DQL programs, programs for the economically deprived. There are 
40 percent of the economically deprived people tliat live in rural 
areas. 
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in^thTtV'^ Ck^s- Are you including all the welfare appropriations. 

Mr._SouKirp. No; I am includW programs to help them better their 
lives. 1 am not involved with welfare. Welfare is a program designed 
to help people survive. 

^ The aim of the programs tliat I am inolved with are those that are 
aimed at turning tax-ufiers into taxpayers. 

Senator Bellmox. Are you including BIA funds? 

Mr. Sotmup. No; I am not including BIA funds. ^ 

Senator Bellmox. Do yovfe^include the Indians as part of the rfiral 
poor? 

Mr. SoTTKUP. Yes. The Indians are a part of the rural p^r in Ne- 
braska and they are included in coverage by one of our agencies, spe- 
cifically the three Indian reRprvat ions are covered by the Goldenrod 
Hills Community Action program. 

Senator Ctnms. Proceed. 

^[r. SouKUP. We set 2S percent of the funds despite the fact that 
w« have high6;' need levels. That is, a large amount, for instance, of 
elderlsr poor who fret sirk a lot more often, who don't have any trans- 
portation, can't diive themselves, and so on and so forth, and despite 
the fact that our costs of administration are necesparily higher, it is 
a simple* time ;ind di.stance problem. 

We often have programs that cove? sevefal hundred square miles. 
It takes time to get to the different places within the confines of these 
programs and it takes more people to administer the program because 
of the time wasted in traveling and so on and so forth. 

My next point is that the Federal bureaucrat.s who administer these 
programs are unfamiliar with and unresponsive to the needs of the 
rural poor. By theii^well, I might best illustrate this by two personal 
examples, if I might. 

At one time I was in the employ of the Goldenrod Hills Community 
Amon program and we submitted a grant proposal to the Adminis- 
tration on Aging for funding. Several weeks later we received a call 
from Washington and the lady at the other end of the phone said we 
are reviewing your proposal ; it appears to be an excellent proposa? 
but your travel budget is out of line. 

We explained to her that this travel budget was based on experience 
of other operating programs and we thought it reflected realitv 
rather well. ' , ' 

Well, after a few minutes of frustrated exchange the woman finally 
explained, if you are paying that kind of money for travel, you should 
negotiate a sperial rntj» with yonr lornl transit authority. 

Gentlemen, I submit to you there is no transit authority in rural 
Xel^raska much less on the impoverished Indian reservations. 

I will give one more example in this area. I was at one time on the 
staff of the UnivM^it v of ATissoyri a co'nsnltant to Community Ac- 
tion projsrnms iu/Xeoraska and Kansas. I was instructed to go to a 
meeting in^Washington, D.C- It was for an exchange of information 
from the PVderal Government people specifirally in OEO and loral 
field people to exchange the problems that we were having. 

T was taking part in a discussion chaired by somexine from tlie na- 
, tional office wjth ATTD and I was making some basic points oH^ont 
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the niakeiip of Xobriisktr^siunl he oorrocted He said tliat is not the 
wjiy it ij> in Xehniska. \ 

T was somewhat astonished. 1 liave lived and grown np in rural and 
' urban Nebj'aska and worked here all uiy life. 1 asked him what he 
))ased hi> opinion on and \\v .slid, well, I havr had lield e\[)erienee 
there. 

Well, after a somewhat lieated debate I diseovored that he certainly 
had luid field ex^)erience in Nebraska. He was here 6 days one time. 

They are tlie kind of people that are administering^: tliese ])roprams. 

I thuik what we need to do is either have special pro«i:ranis tor tlie 
rural anvis or at least <zet people wlio are ijiteresied in rural areas- 
to administer these programs. 

The final point that I would like (o make is that the federal ])rograms 
are not coordinated and a re, funded M'ith the shottjun approach. This 
can cause us confusion on tlie national level, in the regional office at 
the Federal (iovernnient level, and on the State level because we 
often administer these prggrams. Again, I might illustrate this by an 
example : 

Drug programs in Nebraska are funded through tlie following 
sources: The State department of welfare, the State department of 
labor, the State department of institutions, the State depart ment 
of health, tlu* State department of veterans' ati'airs. the State 
crime commission, the State comprehensive planning unit, the 
Governor's office. In addition to tnis, there are funds available 
through the OKO national office and regional office to fund 

local community action agencies for drug related programs. This 
causes, I woulcl say, the minimum of results witl^ the maximum 
^ expend it ui*e. 

I think the Federal Government should in some tvay try to coordi- 
^$13^ nate this i)rogram better. 

I might suggest that if they are going to be funding programs in 
the State of Nebraska on drugs they should fund this to the State of 
Nebraska. If they like, earmark specific expenditures in specific areas 
such as educ4ition, curative measuresrirnii let the State of Nebriiska 
coordinate thesa programs- We would be operating programs for much 
4ess money doing a lot more. 

My final example: I have recently been working^on a report for the 
'(lovernor on the i)roblems of the impoverished iTidians in northeast 
Nebraska on the reservations and again I am just trying to illustrate 
the shotgun approach of funding.' We were very concerned with the 
fact that nothing seems to be imj)TOving a lot of these people. So wo 
were i n vest i gat itig. And we discovered there are three Indian reserva- 
tions in nor'tluMi>^t. Nebraskn, Santee Sioux* Winnebo/ra. and Omalui. 
They have <^ppj^inYately 2,200 'Indians and the Federal funding 
. , going infojatBdn^a $10 million in this fiscal year. 

?^ The unfortuittttf 'part of this, gentlemen, is that the results, if it is 
' gping Jtojb^ u reflection of years'past, are going to be negligible and 
> proballt^ none- a 

I have taken enough of your time. I think what I will do is open tJiis 
to a discussion with the people here who are on the firing line who 
^very day are trying to solve the problems of the economically dis- 
advantaged in rural Nebraska. 
\ Thank you: 
« * 
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Senator Ctnms. The problem that you deal^with, multiplicity of 
Government programs, and the many people that they deal with, is a 
very important subject. I just can't underestimate it We are indebted 
to you for bringing^ it here. 

Now, I am worried that we are faced witJi this hard fact : It is now 
4 :30and we haven't ^ot even halfway down the list of ^itnessea Now, 
I do want to hear from each one of these people who came in here but 
I thin|c if we have too much 'Qf a disorganized general discussion that 
we just cannot reach many people, some of them' quite far removed 
from. Lincoln, who al^ have been called on, been invited to come here. 

So what I would like to do if it meets with your approval, we will 
call on these people in the order that they gave their names and if 
they could just in a minute, perhaps, state tmit particular point that 
thev. would like to stress in this general area— will that be all richt? 
Start in over there. , 

STATEMEOT OFFEEDEBICK C. WEFSO, NOETHWEST NEBBASKA 

coBnnnjiTY action cotjncii, bushville, nebb. 

Mr. Wefso. Senator Curtis, several thiii^ have been pointed out 
, A town of 1,100 or 1^00 people in on agricultural area that adjoins 
a large reservation tnes to do somethihg. You have got about one time 
every 10 years that you can gather up enough capital to get something 
going and if you fall, vou are out for another 10 years. And this hap- 
pened in my community and we are a little unique in that we had two 
factories faU rather than one. But we run into some problems. 

One thing that I don't think has been brought wp, we do need som§ 
expertise and advice. We got into an a|rea where we wer^ competing 
with foreign imports and this ^as a fihoemaking busii\esS, and we 
<t thought that we could take out* minimum wage people, and they all 
are minimum wage, and they are all unskilled, and train them and 
compete with Italian shoes, and that is impossible. So we failed in that 
respect. • 

We were fortunate j we did find out that the Small Business Admin- . - 
istration is very gracious in loani% money for our brick and mortar ' 
setup, our buildi ng. Then they stopped there. And thei> wheft you fail,, 
here they come. And I do think that when you live 500 miles from the 
home office of Small Business Administration, they coul4sf)ossibly 
hire some people, maybe some of these retired people who were jnen- 
tioned earlier today, to come out and give you a hana ^ 

A small town of 1,200 people doesn't have a great amount of knowl- 
edge in -big business management and productivity and in marketing. 
So I think they should follow that up. / 

Somewhere along the line, and 1 don't know to^d^much about this, 
but it is very difficult fot a company to come in and use their own 
trucks. The trucking or transportation is a real problem in our area. 
I don't believe that has been mentioned top much today. 

Another thin^ we found put was that when you take a man who 
hasn't worked tor 3 or 4 years and you put him to work and he lives 
45 miles away on an Indian reservation, ne has two problems : One, at 
$2 an hour he cannot pay $100 a montn rent, so housing becomes an 
extreme factor. And it is very difficult to, gdt the people from Omaha - 
to look into your housing problems. And he also runs into a' problem 
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then' if he is goingf to live in a shack on the reservation, he has got to 
|ret there and five f)eoplerin a car bin do it? until the, car breaks down. 
Then he is unemployed again. ' - , 

One tliing w^e could use from somewhere is some advicef If aH these 
$3G,000-a-year pedple that are getting laid ofF^x^ould 6e utilized to 
come out and tell us what we are doing wrong, we wilHry again in 10 
years and raise another $50,000 andgo back afc-it again if we are still 
there. * . . 

Thank you. * 

Senator Curtis. Alright. The next gentleman. ' 

STATEMENT OF ALLEN J. ABEINGDALE, EXECTJlIVE DIRECTOR, 
NEBRASKA PANHANDLE COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY, GER^ 
ING, NEBR. 

Mr. AwiiNGDAiiE.' I think you, Sehator Curtis, are Very much aware 
of tKe problems \ye have had in western Nebraska community action 
agencies, and so forth. 1 think from whftt liiave heard toduy h^re in 
this testimony, the subjects have been very well coverexl as far as rural 
Nebraska. 

However, there is one problem that hasn't been brought up and this 
is the problem of migrants whi<^h is covered under several progranis 
and some of the scatter progrank tliat Glen has mentioned here.. But 
we are getting into the proposit^ in the Scottsbluff area where the 
migrants are coming in a^nd therels no work for them fo go on; there 
is'no work if they go back; andi many of them are desirous of staying 
in the area rather than moving back an(J forth from Tekas to Scotts- 
bluff, et cetera. ^ . 

I think this is one area that our farm population is going to have 
to help solve. Certainly we are goin^ to have to have rural prosperity 
but we are also going to have to go into manpower training programs 
for people who are disadvantaged, "with no sk^ll, no training except for 
YiiOrking with their hands in the fields. 

We don't know the answers. I am sure the Senate doesn't know^ the 
answers. But if pural Nebraska is to prosper, then there must be 
solutions found for these people, too. Ev^n though many of them do 
migrate into the State, they are still our problem. They are a national 
prttblem and I hope ^through the Senate's action, et cetera, we will 
find some solution for these people, too. • 

Thank you- ' ^ ^ 

Senator Cttrtis. The next gentleman. 

STATEMENT OF ROBEI& G, CATHERALL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTORv 
BLUE VALLEY COMMUNITY ACTION, FAIRBURG, NEBR- 

^ Mr. Cathekall. Thank you. Senator Curtis. It is my hope after 
listening to the testimony today and afterut is reviewed that agencies 
such as our community act ion agencies as we are private, nonprofit 
corporation would be analyzed, take a look at it, as maybe a vehicle 
for some of the delivery of some of the new things that might come 
out of these hearings. 

I think we are in a position — we have been established in Nebraska 
for 5 to 6 years now. We have been working with people, grassroots 
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people, ])artiolpujorv (loiiion-ucy us we oiill it. We Ve ^ot problems. 
I hope that you will ^ive us a look, take into consideration our ca- 
pabilities of«<leliverin^i: some of the solutions that 1 hope will come out 
of this hearing todays ' ' ' 

Thank you. ^ ' 

STATEMENT QF MRS. JACQUELINE KENNEDY, SECRETARY. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, GOLDENROD HILLS COMMUNITY ACTION 
COUNCIL, WALTHILL, NEBR. 

Senator Crims. Afr.s. Kennedy ^ 

Mrs. Kkxskdy. Well, the pr()ll)leiu of migration has he^n nierrtioned 
and I wouhLNke to say that my husband and I voluntarily relocated 
. from New York State, New York City^to be exact, where he can e^ini 
over $8 an lunir as an ironworker, Kut out here wTiere liis mother's 
people come from and whei-e I would like to ritise my children as 
Indians on the reservation, he cannot get anywhere near that. He has 
worked under *the Operation ^Mainstream prognim ut,Ji^.(>() an hour ' 
and the only alternative is for him tb leave the area anywhere -for > 
•\ to () m()ntiis every year which is o]ic of the points Mr. Lassek, the 
agency director, thouglu would be my contribution to this hearing, 
the fact that isny husband does leave his community. 

There i.s'^no industrial (U'Velopinent there and there is no future in 
farming, so there is no alternative but to leave the area. Ana the 
^)per|tion^Mainstivam program has no future at all either, with no 
formal training or recognition of the little bit that they do learif in 
tliat program. So there is just no future in it. And I see'on tlie board 
us a low-income representative of tlie boards, I .see the difficulties, we 
have indiandling these moneys from the Federal Govenmient and try- 
- ing to work with their guidelines and regulations and as Mr. Soukup 
said, there are millions poured into these areas but so little results can 
be seen from it. " ^ 

Thank you. < 

Senator Ci'rtis. The next gentleman. 

STATEMENT OF KENNETH MESNER, PLATTE VALLEY 
COMMUNITY ACTION, GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 

Mr. Mksnek. As a fat iner and a member of the board of commimity 
action for '\ years, my experience has been that as an agency we have 
to run very fast in order to keep up with the decliiu* in the geneilil 
economy, and having first hand knowledge of farming business, I rec- 
ognize tliis, w'here some people haven't, and recognized it very early 
in my association with the agency. 

The agency as othei^s have said, I thiirkrJs capable of initiating a lot . 
of the programs and helping the rural development. Our agency is 
active in that now, but the farm economy is what it is. It is very hard 
to keep up^^Ve live in a very highly productive area and ijrparently 
the productivity of the farm'ers and of the farm commujiity as a whole 
is pretty fairly adequate. When we feajk of more production, it only 
seems to depress prices further and we n"eed some kmd of a marketing 
system which will enable the farmers in the area to get better prices. 

Thank you. ' - ^ * 

Senator Curtis. Next. 
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STATEMENT OF ERTTEST R. COLLINS, CHAIRMAN, BOARD [OF 
DIRECTORS, CENTRAL NEBRASKA COMMUNITY ACTION COUN- 
CIL, LOUP CITY, NEBR. 

Mr. Cou.iNH. Scmitor St'Tuitor Bolliiion, ns dniirnian of t\w 

Board of (\)ininnnity Action in Loul) ('ity, it ai)i)('ais to me many of 
our problems have Ihhmi discussed but our main problem luis l)een our 
area runs across the State about lOO.miles wide and about 50 iniles in 
(fepth. We have talked to Federal people about transi)ortation and 
they don't seem to think it is such a wide area. So, in other words, 1 
wouhl say one of the thin^^s we i)robably need''in ours is imi)roved 
roads. I think that was brou^^ht 6ut ^oday. ^rhen many of our comnili- 
nities have uo transportation sei'vices at all. 

Senatoi^Crims. No public transi)ortation^ ^ I 

Mr. (\)LLiNs. No i)ublic transportation, and we hav^ allot of elderly 
people in Nebraska, in rui'al areas. Many of our'p^'()l)le ai'e (>() years of 
age, don't drive a car, don't luive a doctor in the coinmunjty, thin^i:^ 
like that. But I think our \vly)le economy is somewhat based uixm the . 
income of farmers and if^ou Hiight allow me, in 1950 corn wasi^l.20; 
today it is.$1.0l and milo was $1.97 ; now is$1.44. f * . 

'rtese are the tilings that I think are based uixm our rural agricul- 
ture. We have no induslry and i)ossibly our State-"! think it wjIs 
brought out here today, suggest ed~^I was hoping Senator Humphrey 
would be here- -I think our State is very negligent in vocational edu- 
cation. We have about three or four places and in Minnesota where ( 
[ I visited I think they have vocational schools and they tram people ^ 
•for blue collar jobs'. And many of our rural ureas need technicians ^ 
forplumbing, heating, all of those services. 

I thing if we had^ the training for them out in the States, instead of ^ 
locating them in the— they locate in the cities and then they never come, ^ 
back to our small c()inmuniti(;s. I think we have to ^change our 
philosophy. . 

Another thing we have had in our priorities was housing. When we 
talked to FHA, talk about housing, 1 think about 5 yeai*s,Mve hayen t 
any housing in our small communities, it is a matter of money and 
everything like that. It is very difficult to pvi those i)apers. We send 
them in aud>end them in again and again and kt gets higher and 
hi<rher and higher, the' pa|)erwork, and then we never get a report.^ 
/fhey send back for more j)apers. 

I would like to see the housing authority or someone— they don t . 
want to <'onie out and talk. They go to larger places where they have 
30, 40, 150 units. Mayl)e our ccmmiunity could st^md (>0. They don t 
want to come out there. 
i think this is part of the problem in a rural area. Tiilkinff about 
^ rural housing, we don't huve it and many of our homes are inadequate, 
without plumbing, Autdoor toilets, things like that. It doesn't f>eem 
possible we have that. They talk about the Indian areas in Nebraska 
f)ut we have a county which I represent, low imumie, where we have 
many people below the economic gtiidelines, free lunch, breakfast, 
things like that ; and I think we have kind of lost track of those peoide. 
The elderly in those communities are there ai\^^ there is no one con- 
cerned about the elderly on the economic issui^. 
Thank you for your consideration. 
Senator Ciktls. Mr. Fields 
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STATEMENT 0? BEADLEY HELD, SOUTHEAST NEBRASKA COM'- 
MUNITY ACTION (COUNCIL, HUMBOLDT, NEBR. 

Mr. FiKi.n. (^(Mitlpinpn, 1 echo most of whiit I have heard today but 
in order not to take t(W) iuuc{\ time, I wonhl like to niention, a couple 
of.tlunjLrs that I think haven't l)een ^tmssed. ()ne of then) concernH the 
availability of public health services. The area that I work in is the 
extreme southeast corner of Nebraska, four counties. None of our 
counties, none of our citieij, have-public health .services locally avail- 
able. ThM'e is a shortafj^e of doctors, a shortap* of nurses. 

My a^ncy just this last month tried to hire a registered nurse to 
head a new proirram. It was impossible to find a nurse in our area who 
wanted to work, who wasn't already working for the hospitals andf 
the hospitals need uioiv people. * » 

^ think.it is w ron^ for us to come to you itnd say that the ills of rural 
Nebraska can be ijol vexl by more money because I don't think this is the 
only jinswer. Hut perhaps through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, jind \Velfare or some other appropriate yehide it would be 
possible for stre.ss to be placed on th^ ^reliter assistance for rural areas 
to have health services for people who cannot afford to drive 60, 80, or 
100 miles to urban areas such as Omaha and I^incoln. 

The other item that I wanted to mention, I think is something that 
may not re.spond to lejj^islation but surely should be brought to the 
attention of someone/ We see the agencies that are providmp: assist- 
ance particularly in manpower training and to the farmer, and soon, 
being urged to provide tnore assistance to the extreme rural areas, 
sometimes on a 1-to-l ba^is. You read this in the newspapers, an(Lso 
cfti. We think this is a step in the ripht' direction but we find that mtoy 
of the Federal agencie^are so anxious, apparently at least, to achieve 
their goals that they expend most of their effort in the larger areas 
close to their basses of operation. 

It is much easier apparently in Lincoln and Omaha. foK^example, 
to fill one's quota for manpower trainees than it would be to go- out 
into the smaller areas and recruit the people there. Also, one' would 
have to put up with the transportation problem, and so on. 

Now, I said that money might not necessarily be the answer, but 
I suppose funds are important here because if people in rural areas 
are to have the opportunities that they need in order to become jifele 
to stlpport themselves, they are going to have to have the training 
facilities close at hand and people who operate these programs in our 
State are going to have tg be urged to get out into the highways and 
byways instead of working primarily in.thfcir own backyards. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cubtts. Mr*Ziebarth? 

STAtEMENT OF WAYNE W. ZIEBAHTH, MID-NEBRASKA COM- 
MUNITY ACTION, KEABNEY, NEBB. 

Mr. ZtEBARTiT. Senator Curtis, Senator Bellmon, you put me in 
the advantageous position of hearing al4 the comments, so what I have 
to say I presented to you last night in prepared testimony, 

I only would like to add in defense pf our State and the vocational 
schools that Mr. Collins has mentioned, I personally sponsored the 



rominunitv collep* bill whicli fd'^d and will be hi 4*ffoH in 11>7;K 
whicb will tat* can'. I hope, 6i it^ problem be l)r()U^^ht fortli uiid wo 
will liave a comprcbcn^ivo comnuijatv collcp- system throughout our 
Stat(^ 

1. would like To add to my tistimony on tnjnsportation. Senator 
Cunt is you -know that in oiir community 4 lot of the railroads are now 
thinkuig aboni ilisM)lving hargesliipj^hat serve towns and farms in 
our arek or at b a.st taking up their trarjcs. I would likte to urge coop- 
eration on the Fech'ial level. Maybe it would be possible if the rail- 
roads would give, say, a *S- to r)-year notice so that our highway depart- 
ment could come in and study, so that we could prepare adequate road 
transportation in the areas that the railroads would bandon. 

That concludes my statement. 

Mr. ZiKB.xinn. Chairman Humphrey, Senator Curtis ana Senator 
Bellinon, it is a privilege for me tc'i have this opportunity to address 
these renuirks to you as distinguished' membei^s of the I .S* l:;>enttte 
Subcommittee on Hural Development.* 

It is in a ukxkI of pessinystic ho{)efulness or optim-ism, if you will, 
paradox i(*al as that may s(jt»m, that I appear iie re. 

As a Nebraska State senator. I am familjar with the pressing prob- 
lems of both J'Vcieral and State government. I know that programs, 
are sometimes inadvei-tently successful. There also have been blunders 
of colos.sal proportions which liave been seemingly well coordinated by 
planners. ^ 

At the Federal level in Washington^^ it seems that 2 plus 2 
often adds to 5 and, at the State level, 2 phis 2 usuall,v come but 3. 

It has f)efn said that h^lihout 11 times as easy to start something 

as it is to stop somethiiuf/^ ^ . . 

So, Tin starting siemothing in the hope that it will stqp a dread 
disease known as r.iiral ''gafmsis." Rural gaposis is a malady affecting 
a great body of Nebraska and America which lies outside the bound- 
aries of l)i<r <'ities and their suburbs. 

•'(iaposis * is detined as the vast imbalance between having too much 
of somethings and not enough of others. 

Tins galloping disintegration has attacked JM) percent of the coun- 
ti'vside with — ' \ 

Tecluiology on the farm doubling and trebling yields since liKia 
thereoy creating vast surpluses of low-cost nutritious food 
products. 

(liant surpluses from agriculture ^'know-how" bringing lower 
prices and creating a "gaposis" in parity income*' with products 
MHiade by industry and labor and an inequitabh^ ripturn oh capital 
investment. 

Mechitnization on the farm has outdistanced progress in industry. 
It has resulted in fewer, but larger farms: bigger machines and 
fewer workers and production per i/ian is about five times what it 
was )M) yeai*s ago. ^ 

An oiitmigration of rural people — young, educated, talented"^ 
and appreciative of the (|iiality of life — who took flight to the 
cities to seek employment in Industries l)ecause there were no 
jpbs at ho'me. ~ 

Creation of the cancerous conditions of the cities, overcrowding 
the metropolitan centers making them insolvent and unmanage- 
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' able and infected with nearly every social ill kiu)wn to mankind-^ 
gar^)ag(^ ghettos, pollution, criiiuv^and thcd^estruction of human o 
an(tni(tnral resources. • 

Nebraska had tft'inendous population losses in nearly 75 percent 
of its < ounties. The ratio of population declines to ^^aifis was 2.75 
• tx) 1 (luring the li)()<>-7() decade. 

In agriculture, you had to ^et bi^^er or ^et out over the last 30 
yeai*s. The small farmer wlmse hallowed mode of life once en- 
riched the eaith is ^oue, a yictim to tile one-two punch of tech- 
nology and the realities of present day economics. 
In shifting to the now near-bankrn])t and overly co1npacted\c>ondi-^ 
tions of city life, the ruiSil migrant helped compound the crisis the 
cities. That crisis is and has been created by (lovernment in handing , 
out fat -cat contracts tf) industries centered in metropolitan areas. The 
(«Jovernm(»nt then enpi^ed in the inal|)ractice of population distribu- 
tion, becoming the major offender in the critical overconcentration of 
{)eo})le and industry. 

To ease the pain of the biii*stin^ seams of cfties, the Federal (govern- 
ment came for.th with programs of many sha|)es i|nd forms and still 
the innorcity problems multiplied like rabbits on an efficiently oper- 
ated breeding farm. 

Th(*se programs of a ma^iitudt* never befon* conceivad were ini- 
tiated not to save, heal, and iiiject new life into rural America, but to 
i.solate the |)robl€>ms of the city, problems which could not be set apart. 
The programs wVn* di^si^ned to (iiv<M*t attiMition from the deeply inter- 
woven problems of the city and those affecting rural Americans. They 
.sought to cover the mistakes of the modern-day Solomons in ^^overn- 
ment. The programs wasted and dissipated billions of dollars bgcauso 
they failed to cope with the real problem in rural America. ^ 
- This ^ret.*^ me to the {)oint that there is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with this country except that (joverninent has too long operated on the ^ 
wrong assumptions. That's first-class ga|)o«s when you don't .see tho 
priorities and the seat of your troubles. ^ 

I would sugg^\st the adoption and implementation of a national 
- .p()licy which would achieve these objectives : 

(1) A rural development crediF biyik which would provide credit • 
small towns and counties for construction of community f acridities. The 

' rural credit bank woidd be an intensive ;ind deliberate effort to dis- 
perse new industriitl development to towns and counties under 25,000 
popiilation. t 

This rural development credit systc^m would have regioijj^l banks 
with local lending offices which could be tied to planning and devel- 
opment regions. The credit .system would encourage rural bankers to 
participate in the infusions of Federal capital so loans could be made 
to new industry. rural development (Vedit system would be in the 
great tradition of the free enterprise system. 

This would help stem outmigration, instill new vigor in the one-time 
pioneer cities across the face of niral America, and bring new health 
to already overcrowded cities and a forward motion in the countryside. 

(2) Transportation is a major c/mcern of mine for our ever-increas- 
ing population of senior citizens. The older people of the "horse and 
buggy days*' were better off than the elderly of today in an age of 
sleek, air conditioned cars. ^ 
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Passenger train service has all but vanished Bus service has de- 
clined. Tl\()St» dependent upon connnon carrier £e* vice,are isoliited. In 
one area of Nebraska, 1^5 out of 160 towns have biis service.but hve 
c^u^ties and h\x county seats have no service? whatsoever. For most 
of the residents of this 100 by 100 mile area^ji car is required/to get to 
the county seat or the State (^ipital in Lincoln. ^ 

A cooperative might well serve to provide ccmunon earner bus serv- 
ice in small passenger vans to places within planning and development 
districts. The problem of the rural resident is no less vital than the 
city dVeller for whom muss transit planning is taxing the bureau- ^ 
cratic talent^ of Washington. . i r i 

(3) Medical problems coiifront comnuinities. Legislation before the 
(>ongress granted scholarship incentives to student*^ from areas that 
are short of physicians. This is greatly needed in Nebraska and it 
draws my support. . . • j • 

The^ American Medical Association reports i)hysicians raised m 
small cx)mmunitie8 tend to practice in small communities. Of those 
physicians raised ii> smaJll communities, 41) percent were praticing in 
towns of 2,500 or less at the time of an AMA survey. Since 63 percent ^ 
of the doctors had remained in the same community during their entire 
practice, small tow/is might seek doctors with rural or small town 
backgrounds. i • i • 

' May I ask that (xovernment change it's traditional view of rural 
America, that it look to new legislation which will help industry lo- 
cate and provide jobs in tlie countryside Hnd thereby relieve the pres- 
sures in the ci^y and assureabetterlife for rural peoi)le. 

Senator (Curtis. Senator Bellmon ? 

Senator B^xlmon. Mr. Chainnan, because' of the shortage of time, ^ 
Q J I doubt if I should ask questions. This lias been a very helpful inter- ' ^ 
hide in our testimony and I really appreciate the contribution that has 

been made. ( • % • tm- * 

I would like to only say one thin^. This, I think, was the point Mr. 
Collins raised, about the difficulty in getting FHA housing projects 
built in small towns. We are working, I believe, ut a system where 
REA will take this responsibility, actually go through all the redtape 
and then administer the projects'after they have been built. You might 
want to check into thh h^cau^e I know from personal experience how 
difficult it is to get these projects finalized and constructed and then 
get them managed in a small town. a 

It seems to me that the REA idea is suited to perform this service. 
Tt has been very lie'lpful and I thank all the witnesses for their 
testimony. • ' 

Senator Cttrtis. I want to say that your complaint has not fallen 
on deaf ears. I agree wholeheartedly. ' 

I am particularly glad that you enumerated, Mr. Soukup, how many 
(Afferent agencies are administering drugs for the Federal Govern- 
ment in the State of Nebraska. We are reaching a point in Wash- 
ington where the .(Government is so large there is a serious question 
^ about mai>agement. *'r^ - 

I also want to say to you, all of you, that if any or all of you wish 
to elaborate on what you have said here today, this record will be 
held open for several days and you can submit a written statement in 
addition to what you said. We thank you very much. 



Senator Bkllmon. I want to bo sure I uii(lci*stood vou i)ro[)erly. You 
say thoro^arc Indians 011 the thrcO reservations, Oinalia, ^Vinne- 

pa^ro. South Sioux ancfSantee Sioux ^ 

The 2,200 Indians and the BIA is spendin^r $10 million ? 
Mr. SorKVP. No, I didn't sa^ the HIA. I said all Federal (Jovern- 
inmit sources, through a lot of dei)artinentH. 
"Senator Hkixmon. If I figured ri^^lit^ that is $4,500 per Indian. 
Mr. SouKxrp. I tliink it is at least that, yes, 

Mr. Wkfso. On the other hand, Seiuit()r, we have about 2.200 Indians 
in the Panhafndle and they ^ret nothing? from IH A. 

(The i)repared statement of Mr. Soukui) is as follows:) 
Mr. Soi ici'p. Poverty in Nebraska is a statewide i)r()blem. Tho poor 
are not only found in the urban renters but also they live and work, or 
are unemployed, in lar/^re miiiibers in the rural parts of the State. Non- 
-metropolitan Ni^braska has iis^i)ersistent ji i)()vertv i)roblem as do the 
cities. The rural poor are the Mexican American and American Indian 
minority ^rouos, the smjill farmers who are losin^r money on produc- 
tion of a^rricultural commodities, and the families enpi^rc(l in service 
and supportive occupations, whose incomes depend on prosperous 
furminp^. 

It is appropriate that the Rural I)evel()pment Subcommittee investi- 
^^?ate the trend of runil^ decline in the United States bv selectiiify 
Nebraska as a subject ()f this series of hearinp:s. Nebraska is pre- 
dominantly a runil State, and its economy is ahtiost solely farni- 
onented. When rural America suffers economically, this means almost 
automatically that Nebraskans will also feel the effects. Because ')f the 
agricultural dependence, residents of this State are vitalfy concerned 
with Federal agriculture decisions and [Mjlicies. We are therefore 
I)leased to testify l)efore this hearing. 

I. Primary assurance of imimxVemejit and ])ositive growth in rural 
America would be to assure a healthy and diverse economic base in the 
nonmetropolitan u,reas. This' would do more than any other ^oal to 
encourage rural develoimient. The need for positive action to sec.ure 
a stable rural economyjs evidenced by a variet5^ of statistical data. 
During the liHiO s, rural Nebraska counties consistently lost ])()i)ula- 
tion. It is important to note that most of the residents who moved to 
urban areas were wap:e-eaminp I)^rs()ns whos^ taxes and leadership 
were vital for rural communities. 

The outmip:ration has been so (constant) that, according to T\S. 
Census statistics, only four Nebraska counties ^xi)erienced an increase 
• in net inmigration durin^the lJH)0\s (see app. I)). For the State as a 
whole, net oiitniigration for the decade was r.*K29i. A major cause of 
outmigration is the lack of jobs and opportunities for advancement. 
Several predominantly rural counties have recorded agricultural job 
declines of uj) tq 20 percent during the same period. Also, average in- 
come levels in-rural Nebraska coqnties are uniformly lower than those 
of urban counties (see app. A, H, C, I), E) ^ j 

When the agriculture workers and farmownefts leave the area, sup- 
portive services in Nehraska.towhs suffer. Fam/lies dependent on these 
incomes eventually leave; profitaWe businesses are impossible to main- 
tain in this stagnant, undiversified economic /ituation. Thus, not only 
the unemployed, but also those with job^, Are unable to survive in-* 
" dependently since the area industry i)r()vhles no stable economic se- 
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curity. Blue Val lew ("onun unity Action Agency (CAA) conimented 
on the outinigration, noting that between 11)62 and 11M)6 agricullural 
jobs declined 19 percent in tnat/'AA region. - , 

rnfortunately, the youriK, iiioblle and ainbitiouH are the i»ersouH moving out 
of our area, which reduces our work force to a Riont degree. \h a result, It Is the 
old and the ininiohlle that remain • We estimate that 20 percent of our 
• renialnUiK populatiim is (i5 years of age or older (HycA ("AI* report, Pro- 
gram Year K, pp. 10-11 ). ^ 

This information contrasts with the othiu* positive agricultural eco- 
noihic indicators; the increased efficiency of farm operaticms, the great- 
er productivity per acre and per nuin-hour. The key to this paradox is 
that the increase in agricultural pmductivity and efficiency and the 
resulting decrease in farm-connected jobs have not been accompanied 
by the introduction of replacement industries to provide the workers 
alter motive job opportnnities within the rural arfea,. 

Evidence of the trend" toward sta^ation and decline is reinforced 
by every rural Nc;l)raska Community Action Agency. The central 
Nebraska CAA noted that — • ^ - ^ 

With the exception of one Industry which employs about 400 people, agj,icul- 
ture and supportive services are the sole provisions for employment opportuni- " 
ties, and In this age of t^hnological Innovations farm labor is on a dec'line • • • 
This reduction 1h a reduction of low agricultural ilrofits for the small farmer 
* ♦ * Agriculture cannot provide enough jobs^for the populace (Central Ne> 
braska CAP 81 report. Program Year E. p. 4), ^ 

Southeast Nebraska CAA (SEN(^A) noted that the general decline 
in farm prices, coupled with a rise in fann expenses Infs caused the 
smaH fajrms to feel the pressure first. Also, 8ENCA said, industries 
have been reticent about locating in rural Nebraska due to many fac- 
tors associated with rural economic problen^s. These include lack of 
skilled labor, poor transportation facilities, and lack o^s^e^ources, com- 
munity services, and community leadership that would -develop these, 
essentials. Many rural community aspex^ts would benefit industrial 
investment, such as tax breaks and less expensive, labor, should these* 
other problems be solved. 

(loldenrodllills CAA noted that the— . . ' * 

Successful agricultural sector of this Nation's economy is linllted to coriK)rate 
sized farming or ranching, or t*) th*)se utilizing farm and ranch land as a tax 
slielter. The marginal or unsuccessful sector of this a8i)ect of the economy^ Is 
composed of the traditional, or family farm. It is those in the latter category 
who reside in (our area), the family farmer who, living in a i)erlo<l of InflaHon. 
realizes snuiller profits and Is *^)nfrofited with higher costs of pnxluctlon • • • 
( (ioldenrod Hills CAA, letter. Sept. 1. 1J)71 ) . 

As Platte A^alley CAA commented, by solving the basic economic 
stability problem, much of the rural decline could be prevented. 

Rural development should he a high priority, as it could be a nuijor factor In 
. preventing (more) urban probleiiis through a balance oApopulation and economy 
(Platte Valley CAA. letter. August 30, 11)71). 

Other effects of the declining rural econ6mic base are numerous and 
difficnilt to alleviate. These include low tax support of local govern- 
ment due tc^low incomes and disinterest among the populace, resulting 
in the lack oiF public servicers. Also, antiquated local systems of govern- 
ment remain a burden due to the lack of local leadership, lack of p^es- 
mie for reform, and lack of a programmatic, need for government 
sepvices revision. 
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Two major commniiity nmis most consistently menti(yio(l nro hous- 
ing anj health. The rentral Nebraska (\VA sperifiei^ that (leterk)ratin^^ 
and (hhq^dated housing *^|)oses a |)svrhoh)^n('al disad vanta^r(> to our 
efforts to alleviate poverty/* The Platte Vallev XWAMjj roncerned 
iihout the iar^n^ nuniber of substanthwd housin^^* units in its area, the 
hi^rli interest rates, and the ronununity tendency to try to solve housing 
problems only with re^rard to the elderly. The northwest Nebraska 
C\\ reco^Miized ^^the et}>et of these conditions oij the social develo])' 
ment of the poverty community as well as the threat to the healtli of 
the resi(U'ntsMNW(VVA, C\V H!, p. 5).'^ It should be noted that the 
<rpnenil lack of construction and ex|)ansion denotes a general are'a 
malaise. ' , 

Ifealtli care is consistently cited as a major area of concern. In all 
rural Nebraska (\VA reports, it was noted that tho lack of doctors in 
the areas, combined with the difficulty of obtainin^r transportation, 
makes it nearly impossible for even middle income pe^-sons to receive 
n^^nihir me(]ical.treatment. SKNCA noted: 

Xone of our coiintle.s has n public health department or offers nursing; servires 
to rhe poor or a^redin their honioK. * * * none <if the towns nearby is larRo onou^rh 
to provide such servires for it« residents ( SH\(\V V\V Hi I'roKnnn Year H 
p. «). 

Other probhuns mimed that stem from the lack of local support are 
the nonsupport of public education and lack of hx'al investment capital 
due to (Conservative local bank pra(*tices. 

II. It is apparent that positive, emf)hatic Federal action is essential 
to preveiit n nationwide, self perpetuatinir system of rural ?)overty. 
It is ironic that a nuijor source of the rural decline in the last 20 years 
isF.S. a^M'iculture [)oliey. The (Government has su(»cessfully improved 
producti(m methods an(l efficiency in a^ricidture,' and the result has 
been both' useful and disasterous. Farm technology has greatly im- 
proved, allowing food prices to ^o down and prodiu'tion to increase. 
Thus business aspect of a^rriculture has benefited. Hut at the sanui 
time many workers have been left jobless, and Mie (Tovernment did not 
plan sufScieiitly to coi)e with this result -of its efforts. Instead, iu) 
contingency plans were ayailable for implenunitation until it was too 
htte to Di-eserve a strong ec oHomic base in the rural areas. It was as- 
sumed that job changes would l)e assimilated into the economy. Thus, - 
CAA's in rural areas are assistin;^' in developnjent of pro<rrams to. 
combat 20 years of neglect of rural citizens' needs. 

Major assistance to localities is needed for planning and projrram. 
implementation, revision and reform for local ^governmental systems 
and for Federal programs that administer m)mm'tropolitan programs. 
An inime(liate need is support of farm income. An income floor for 
marginal im-(mie farmers and farmworkers would postixme the out- 
mi^ration of nu\ny families, and contribute money directly to the 
rural economy. Also renuiretl for more lon/^-ranffe Ifarm income im- 
provement are innovative chancres in transportation and (listribution 
of f)roduct^. Also, credit and investment arran<rements in pural areas 
have m)t kept pace with needs of the'^vrea residents and bnsHnesses. 

Afl Federal nona^ricultural domestic policy, in areas such as ediica- 
ticm, transportation, health, and welfare, must Ik» carefully adanted 
to meet the needs of nonmetropolitan areas as well as those of urban 
areas. Specific jlistinctions are essential for the rural success of Gov- 
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erniiient efR)rts. It iiHist he reineinboied^tliat \Vhile the'necds of cities' 
are immense, the needs^otTrnTTmetiopolitaii areas need separate yet co- 
ordinated attention. 

Another specific rural need is for hmdcrship to promote and plan. 
The "hick of expeitise'' ainon^ residents \^as mentioned repeatedly 
as a major prohh^n in the (\VA localities. State and Federal assistance 
Kan this area is essential for the improvement of local proj^crams. Along 
with this,,(\VAs consistently mentioned the' lack of undei^tanding 
on the part of local residents about ^ he probU»ms within their own 
areas. SKNC^V discussed the outlook and life-style of Midwest rural 
residents. Of major influence is the independence and *'great conserv- 
atism" of rural N^ebraskans, which tends to hamper organized com- 
munity activities. Residents also tend to mistrust government at aH 
levels^ but especially national programs. The geographic and- philo- 
sophic isolation is maintained, reflecting a deswe amonf? residents to 
avoid the [)rol)lems of ^mpulation growth and urbanization that often 
results from '"development." There is also a widespread unwillingness 
to face problems of area economy (outmigration^ und^reniployment/ 
jrlthough positive action would preserve the rural environment that the 
residents value. - , . rr 

This attitude seems to be a block to the elimination of poverty. The 
Nebraska I'anhandle CAAiidentifjed as one cause of poverty the 'Mack 
of awareness. * as to t he particular (lualities and significance of low . 
income syndrome (Panhandle CAA 81, Program Year E, p. 5)." A 
similar lack of recognizance among the middle and upper classes was 
a fairly c,()mmon problem among the rural t'AA's. Federal statistics 
show tiiat pen^^utttges of the poor in the rural population apprOximat<» 
those in urban populations, yet the poveity problemsare not recognized 
dtie to the rural life-styles and environment.^The Blue Valley CAA also 
noted that af^)roximately 40 percent of>lie Ni^tion's poor are living 
in rural areas, and in Hscal year 106J) only 28 percent of Office of 
p:conomic Opportunity (OKO) funds were allocated to the rural areas 
(Blue Valley (^VP8K|). 15). • • , 

Awareness for all citizens regarding rural development is vital to 
promote a long-range solution to the inecpialities of economics and 
social organization in this country. The information stufnbling block, 
. and the others mentioned above, ppi-tray iTr6blen)s that must be faced 
in order to alleviate the ine(|uitable situation in rural America and in 
other American challenges. • i • 

Nevertheless, the long;-Uved probleihs of rural A-merica demand im- 
mediate attention and iAip<^rative solution. It is in the foremost inter- 
est of this country to promote the development of the rural areas, thus 
gainioft further control over the future growth of the Nation. Popula- 
'tion needs cannot be handled' only in ternSs of urban centers versus 
rural areas. Nor can they be viewed in terms of business rather than 
human needs. Rather, methods must be developed to deal with wide- 
ranging comprehensive planning for economic and demographic sta- 
biJity in all geographic areas, especially for the l)enefit of area resi- 
dents. InVpleinentation of long-range programs to promote rural 
development are essential to improve the nonmetropolitan American^ 
, situation, and they wiiJ contribute in basic wajts^to-ilje well-being of 
the entire Nation. . ^ • 
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APPENDIX D 



Population 
1970 



Migration 

196^70 



Source: 1970 tJ.S. census. 



Adams.,.'.— A> 30.533 -313 

Anttlopi ,Y- 9.M7 -1,5S3 

Aigiur.: i . e06 -128 

Btaint L 847 -M9 

Boone A 8,190 -1,466 

Box Butte 4 10,094 -2,355 

Boyd 1 3,752 -959 

Brown 4,021 • -568 

Buialo 31,222 +2,615 

Krt 9,247 -1,188 

BuUer 9,461 -1,21^ 

Cass.. 18.076 -1,529 

Cedar ^. 12,192 -2,6W 

Chase..-..', - '4,129 -373 

Cherry 6,846 -2,201 

Cheyenne....'^ 10,778 -5,435 

Clav. A 8.266 -669 

Colfax. 9,498 -384 

Cumini 12.034 -l.fe 

Custer 14,092 . -2^d32 

Dakota. 13, 137 -828 

Dawes ^ "9,761 .-355 

Damson .\ - 19,467 -1,603 

Deuel ....\ 2.717 -513 

Dixon \ 7^543 -%1 

Dodie" \ 34.782 -l.r28 

Douilas.- \ 389,455 -8,116 

Dundy \ 2,926 -693 

^Finmire \ 8,137 -1,435 

Franklin \ H,566 -797 

Frontier... ^ 3,982 -484 

Furnas... i \ 6,897 -795 

Gase \ 25,719 -1,795 

Ga?den„-.- - \ 2^929 -657 

Garfield....^ 2,411 -406 

.Gosper >. 2, 178 -389 

GraSt -}20 

Greeley 4,000 -187 

Hail 42,851 +3.200 

Hamilton 8,867 -288 

Harlan 4,357 -805 

Itayes....,....:,,.. 1.530 -478, 

• Hitchcock 4,051 -921 

Holt 12,933 -^.054 

" Hooker..--. M9 ^-238 

Howard 6,807 -184 

Jefferson..... 10,436 -1,204 



Johnson 

Kearney 

Keith 

Keya Paha.... 
Kimball — .^ 

Knox 

Lancaster — 

Lincoln 

Logan^ 

Loup 

Madison 

McPherson... 

Merrick 

Morriil 

Nance....... 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe.. 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red Willow.. 
Richardson.. 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders... 
ScotU Bluff.. 
Seward.^.. 
Sheridan.... 
Sherman — 

Sioux.. 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston.., 

Vallty 

Washmtton. 

WelStef."",^ 
Wheeler.... 

York 



Total.. 



APPfeNDIX E 



Population 
1970 ' 



Mljration 

1960-70 



5.743 
6,707 
8.487 
1.340 
^009 
11,723 
167, m 
29, 538 
991 ». 
854.-' 
27,402 
623 
8,751 
5, 813 
5, 142 
A 976 
7, 404 
15, 576 
4, 473 
3, 423 
9. 553 
8.493 
26^508 
6, 468 
12,191 
12,277 
2,231 
12,809 
65,007 
17,018 
36,432 
14, 4«) 
7,285 
4,725 
2, 034 
5,758 
7,779 
954 
6.942 
5,783 
13.310 
10. 400 
5,396 
1,054 
13.685 



1,483.791 



-710 
-96 
-503 
-448 
-3.090 
-2. 264 
-9,371 
-1.606 
-160 
-291 . 
-260 
-150 
-251 
-1.683 
-713 
-217 
-1.038 
-1.616 
4-721 
-969 
-724 
-805 
-932 
-940 
-1,979 
-1.710 
-507 
+224 
+22.125 
-1.195 
-1.720 
+153 
-2,263 
-985 
-65C 
-426 
-4.330 
-165 
-1,191 
-939 



-334 
-746 
-377 
-647 



-73,291 



Principal Problems and c]|uses of Pbopebty in^ Nebraska— Report Cdtlin*: 
I. nebraska'^declinino aoricttltural E9ONOMV 



A. Unemployment and underemployment. 

B. Outmigratlon of young people from rural areas. 
Depressed state of ns^tional economy. 
Decline as it affects small farmers and businesses : 

L " Farm 'price decline, rise in expenses* 
, 2. Other jobs not available In a)rea. 

E. Traditional low wages in Nebraska. 

F. Seasonal and migrant labor. 



C. 
D. 
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n. UttBAN PEIOBLEMS IN NEBHASKA ^ 

A. Inadequacy of urban government: 

1. Lack of broadbased e<^>n(;rnic opportunity 
Lacic of cinploymcut oi»portuiiity. 
♦ 3. Lacic of traiifiiiK prograniH. 

H. Declining qiinlily of urUuu involvement' 
1. (Mtizeu'fmrticiiuition. 

<>f ^w\x\\ planning and coordination.. , 
( . ( rime and civil disorder: 

1. Metropolitan cities. / 

2. Juvenile delinquency .lj 

3. Drug abu«e. 

III. HOCIAL-(H)MMlTNITY i'KOBr.F.MH 

A. I^w-Incorne housing : 

1. Lincoln actiSi program. 

2. Oniahu problems. 

3. Other areas. 
H. Health care: ^ . • ' 

1. Icicle of rural doctors, transportation. 
•J. Kxhorbitant urban and rural costs. 
3. Lack of public heaffh services in nirafareas. 

(\ Information and organization among the poor: 
L Disbelief in a.bility to affect community. 

2. Lack of understanding of antipoverty effoirf. 

3. \o\v-income participation in antipoverty dWsions, 

IV. PUBLIC ATTITUDK8 

A. Lack of awareness of general public. 

B. Refusal t<) admit iK)verty eonditiouB exist. 

V. INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS A MONO I/) -INCOME PKBSONB 

A. Sources of personal problems. 

B. f:ducation : 

L Lack of impetus to obtain education ()r skill. 
^4. Xeed for adult basic education. 

3. School system prol)lem8 in Omaha. 

4. Need for improved vocational- technical trair 
r. Alcoholism, 
n. Malnutrition. 

VT. CONCLUSION 

Poverty in Nebraska is a statewide problem. About orie-half of the state lies 
within Community Action Agency areas. This territory includes nearly all 
.Nebraska s major communities and a balanced geographical dliitribution of 
VoIr\"^ln-.»'''^'" ^^^^"^^ romuiunity Action I'rogram' ((\VP) 81 

V reports from the ten Nebraska agencies, especially questions lia 
% , /k ."7. .^^ '"^^'V conditions of poverty in the community served 

' .^'^ ;) '^^'^"t ^'^^'^'^ priorities for the coming program 

.^ear?). ( ollation of these VkV reports has resulted in what appears to be a 
representative statement of the problems and causes of poverty in Nebraska. 

. in Xebraska generally has a calm, rural derneanr^ even in the urban 
<'enters. \\ith the excej)tion of the two major cities, hejj^ traffic, loud noise 
ahd frenetic activity are absent. Also absent in ^nost of the state Is a %-iable 
<lynamic e<'onoHdc base. Poverty in Nebraska" .stems in Urge part from this 
reJi!>Tts ^vstem. P\>ur other maj^r causes of |M)verty are noted in the (^Al» 

Urban problems, specified by Greater Omaha Communitv Action (GOOA) and 
the Lincoln Action Program (LAP) : . ^ ; luiu 

So<'ial or community problems, such as housing, transi)OEtfltion health care- 
nd)llc attitudes i.e.. negative perceptions about poverty Ifcd its origins, non 
recognition of existing situations : and 

physical'd^^ """''"^ e<lucation, malnutrition, alcoholism. 
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Although the above ttve pro^m areas were not identified In each report, both 
the specltic and the general problems mentioned hy the ten Nebratika CAA a can 
be placed in these categories. ^ . . e.*. * nAT> 

I. Nebraska's declliJlng rural economy was mentioned In eight of the ten OAi* , 
81 reports a^ the underiylng can^e of poverty In the CAA area. The Jjwo not m«i- 
tloolug this were LAV and GOCA, the two metropolitan CAP'q In the state. Phe 
reports also Included rural Isolation, lack of new Industry, and the economic 
unfeaslblllty of small agricultural operations as accompanying causes. Directly 
related to this is unemployment, underemployment and seajsonal employment, the 
outmlgratlon of workers, and a low wage scale. 

The Central Nebraska CAP listed unemployment and underemployment as the 
major causes of poverty In the area. 'With the Reception of one Industry which 
employs about 400 people, tt^rlculture and supporUve services are the. fiole pro- 
visions for employment opportunities, and in this age of technological innbvationg 
farm labor Is on a decline ♦ ♦ This reducUon is a result of low agriciUtural 
profits far the small farmer ♦ ♦ Agriculture cannot provide enough Jobs for 
Yhe populace (Central Nebraska CAP 81, p. 9-10). ^ ^ „ 

The Mid-Nebraska CAP cited slmUar economic situations. It noted^the aecUne 
of the rural economic base, and the resulUng "serious ofltmlgratlon o£the younger 
generation In many areaa &he decline) may also be noted In th^general de- 
terloraUon of Uie smaUer communities" ^Mld-Nebtaska CAP 81, P- 4). The Ne- 
braska Panh'andle CAP cited the depressed state of the national etionomy as It 
affects the quality arid quantity of Industry and agriculture, and the InablUty 
of the low-incomeCpeople to i>rovlde a satisfactory response to those demands due 
to a lark of re«ouries. The Southeast Nebraska Community Action Council 
(SBNCA) also Identified the rural decline as the principal source of poverty. 
Noting a general decline In farm prices, coupled with a rise In farm expenses, 
SENCA said that the smaller farms have felt the pressure n^jst When displaced 
farmers and farm-dependent workers look for other Jobs Inmhe area, the oppor- 
tunities are scarce due to the lack of diversified Industrial development To com- 
plete the cycle. Industries have been reticent about locating In rural Nebraska, 
due to many factors associated with rural economic problema The failure of 
rural Nebraska to participate In economic development and diversification Is an 
outstanding Concern for the state and the CAA*s. If measures are not undertaken 
to Involve "Hhe rural communities In the development shared by technologically 
advanced areas,, and If the natural population decrease In many areas of Nebraska 
continues, the result may be near abandonment of several regions of Nebraska In 
'three or four decades. Urban economic development, also a problem, will be 
discussed later * 

A major proportion of the decline In rural economy In the last 20 years can be 
traced to an unlikely source— the U.S. agricultural policy. The Govemm^t has 
worked hard and successfully for the last 20 years to Improve methods of agricul- 
ture, and the* end result has been both useful and dlsastroua Farm, technology 
has greatly Improved, allowing food prices to go down and production to greatly 
Increase. The business aspSit of agriculture has thus benefited greatly. But at 
the sam^ time, people formerly employed by small farmers, and the people In 
farm towns dependent on (other residents) for business, have been left jobless 
by the Increased technology in farming. No replacement Industries or services 
have alleviated th^e job loss suffered by these rural citizens; thus tWy have been 
forced to leave tfielr areas in order to support themselves anil weir families. 
One might argue juiat the Government should have foreseen^-Affp results, the 
s^off and side effect^ of these efforts. But Instead, as happens In^^many efforts, 
no notice was taken until It was too late to maintain a strong economic base. 
Thus, 20 years later, community action projects In rural areas are attempting to 
repair the damage unintentionally Inflicted In the name of progress. The small 
rural communities, dependent on farmers for livelihood, 4 re drying up for want 
of business. The farmers sell Out and leave for other jobs, and the smalltown 
supportive services are left behind, the last to depart from the rural area. 

SBNCA also noted that low wages have been a tradition In Nebraska, contrib- 
uting to the serious underemployment situation. Farm labor'^ls not covered In 
the 'Federal minimum wage laws. Also, rural farm and ranch employers often rely 
on payment In food and lodging as well as salary for employees As a result, 
many residents are unable to save money and be contributors In the local economy. 
Every CAA mentioned low wages as a cause of poverty. ' ^ ' 

The Blue Valley CAA also put rural decline first among causes of poverty, noting 
that between 1962 and 1966 there was a decline of la percent In agricultural jobs 
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In the Blue Valley re^on. "llnfortunateZy, the young, mobile, and ambltlou^'areN 
the persons moving out of our area, which reduces our work force to aigreat » 
degree. As a result, it it) the old and the immobile that remain ♦ ♦ We eBtromte 
that 20 percent of our remaining population Is 65 years of age or older*' (Bthe 
Valley Community Action CAP 81, p. 10-11). While the unemployment rate in the 
foiir-coiinty nn«;i was only 2.2 percent in 11>7(). the iiiutorciiiploynient yniv was 
estiniate<l at 25 percent by the .Nehraslca Department of Labor. **MoHt of the 
underemployed have rural and agricultural backgrounds.. Due to the decline in 
farms, many of these workers are force<l out of the agricultural employment and 
end up In unskilled and semiskilled Tionfai^ joba that pay minimum salaries, and 
as a result^he breadwinner cannot support his family" (BVCA CAP 81, p. 12). 

Anothtj/conseiiuential employment problem is seasonal labor. At certain times 
of the year there is a need for an increased labor force, a situation that does 
not contribute to a stable economy. As a result. t}ie earning power of the seaHon- 
ally emph)ye<l family head is limited. All the (^AP's based in agricultural areas 
mentioned this factor as an economic contributor to poverty. Associatetl with 
^ thia Ih the problem of migrant agricultural workers, whose seaJ^onal labor is 
• used by the farm opefations and seas(mal farm industries, hucIi as alfalfa millH 
and sugar beet processing plants. While the migrant problem in Nebraska is not 
as prevalent as in other parts of the t'.S.. the consistent poverty of th^ migrants 
and the (Jovernnient's inal)ility to cope with migrant assistance is a i)erplexlng 
^ problem in Nel)raska. 

II. Trban problems were named l>y LAP and OOCA as the outstanding causes 
of poverty in the two largest cities in tin* state. The Omaha ('AP named the 
first ct^tributory cause 'Mnadeqnacy of urban government." which included 
employment and training. Economic development. (JOrA wrote, and jmrticipation 
in it, cannot be achievtKi nnlcKs its practitioners l)uild one st^p at a time. 

"The tragedy of our citizens that live in the ghetto of poverty area is that 
they have no chance to save money. Tliey are l)arfly able to sulmist m their low 
incomes i^d high prices, for what they get. Since saving is the basis for accumu- 
lating capital, arwi residents simply cannot be expecte<l to lie In a pposition to 
provide any but the snmllest part of the financial resources needed to enter 
business (0(¥"A CAP HI, p, 20)." , 

The OOCA report named several conditions o^poverty resulting from lack 
of economic development : insufficient investment and operating capital, lack of 
management skills and training. lack of knowledge of capitalism as a concept, 
and lack of coordination among eccmomlc development programs. ''The major 
problem in terms of economic development is lack of commitment on the city*s 
part in attacking this prolilem," (iOCA wrote {(tOCA. p. 21). l^nemployment 
resulting from the decrease in traditional employers of semiskilled and unskilled, . 
workers was cited (the closing of meat i)aekingi)lants is the prime example), 
as, was the concentration of unemployment among nonwhites. the disadvantaged, 
unskilled, undereducate<l. and the young. Accompanying this is the lack of 
relevant training programs, and insufficient outreach concerning the nmnpower 
training programs now'availal)le. The influx of rural workers to the urhan area^ 
can create complicated prf)blems in the urbanVmployment nmrket. Rural workers 
tend to lieat out the url)an population in Xebraska in flnding jobs. The newly 
arrived rural worker appears to be "motivated." higher educated, knows more , 
^ about his proppectl^e job. and is generally "more desirai)le" ' than his urhan \ 
coimterpart. The urban johseek^rs have been generally unemployed for a, long 
period, have^litt^W no joh skills, and, incidentally, are often of a minority 
group. ^ 

The second major Omaha problem, GOCA called the "declining qnaiity of / 
urban involvement." 

'*A field as broad as this is still a vital element in the discussion of causes and 
conditions of poverty becaUFC it Is the citizens of the community who must make 
the decisions which will eliminate poverty, and it is the people who live with the 
problems that are best qualfied to analyze them." (GOCA, p. 25.) 

GOCA emphasized the following as points included in this area : lack of under- 
standing of OEO programs, lack of coordination artd cooperation among social 
planning and social services organizations, lack of adequate direction for^groups 
who wish to get involved hut do not know how, and lack of emphasis on social 
planning hy agencies that should be involved. "Our greatest problem is to develop 
avenues of participation which are at once meaningful and yet do not present 
barriers to effective action" (GOCA, p. 26.) Sepciflcally, the need for improved 
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police-<H)min unity relatlonn was euiphanlziHl as the prenent major point of con- 
tention In tills area. 

Crime and civil disorder that have plagued urban areas was listed as the th\r^ 
cause or condition of poverty in Omaha. Only Omaha and Lincoln are classified 
as Nebraslja metropolitan cities, with populations over 150,000 (Omaha's popu- 
lation In 11)70 is :iM»,45r), IJiicoin'H HS7.1)72i. IJncolh haH not reachtnl the point 
of massive urbanization, and its i)opuiation is not diverse enough, that it has 
been forced to face the facts (ft urban conflict, the human and environipental 
pollution tbat are beiuR fought in many other parts of the country. Omaha is 
In the midst of these problems, however. As the only true urban area In Nebraska, 
the 'rity has the sprawl, the sectional conflict, and is even reputed to have the 
organized crime that depicts other major U.S. cities. GOCA emphasized the 
following points as paramount In this area oi poverty problems: First, juvenile 
delinquency rteults largely from the myriad of ^rial, political and economic 
problems that exist in cities. For example, wrote GOCA, "the extremely high 
unemployment rate (especially among minority youth), employment discrimina- 
tion, low status, and low-paying jobs lead to heightened frustrations and crime 
as an emotional and economi9 response" (GOCA, p. 27). Second, drug abuse is 
an increasingly threatening problem in Omaha. While the use of **soft" drugs 
like marihuana can be found throughout Nebraska, Omaba is faced with a 
growing problem of hard-drug abuse. Heroin and opium are said to be easily 
available in the city. The direct effect of drug abuse on the rising crime rate 
in Omaha haj? not been adequately documented, but preliminary studies have 
shown very close parallels. (;OCA further noted that t\ie conditions of poverty 
relate<l to drug abuse include the, following deficiencies: Lack of strict enforce- 
ment of drug laws, lack of useful drug education programs, n^ed for additional 
inpatient treatment, especially psychiatric treatment, need for outpatient treat- 
ment as part of a .rehabilitation program, and refusal by the general public to 
recognize drug abuse as a critical problem in the community. 

Lincoln action proferam (LAP) was in general agreement with the summaries 
provided by (JOCA. LAP\nvestigated the more specific problems in Lincoln, and. 
its findings revealed needX'that are typical of urban areas. These included In- 
adequate housing, deteiiior^ing. housing, widespread need for vocational and 
technical training With folloWqp placement and prior surveys to determine need 
for the skill, computation of c^rect and vital Information regarding numbers 
and needs of low-income persons in the city, and the other problems, insufficient 
education, low wages, lack of neighborhood services, • 

• IIL The category "social-community problems" include&ihe services, acfivities 
or assistance provided by urban and rural governments for its citizens. Such 
Items as public transportation, housing, and legal services, thought to be standard 
for U.S. citizens, are often denied to low-income group^, Nebrasjca has its share 
of this problem, according to the CAA reports. 

Social-community problems might be clas.sified as» causes or as conditions or 
poverty, "For instance public transportation service is denied because of a per- 
son's inabiMi^^J>ay, or the simple lack of the service, and in turn, it promotes 
poverty probiemi among the poor, as by contributing to his inability to find 
and go to work or find community services. Discussion of the distinctions in 
definition would be difficult, rather it should be sufficient to recognize the prob- 
lem as It has been outline*; that is, as a contributory factor in the poverty 
cycle. 

Lack of sufficient low-Income housing and low rent properties was mentioned 
in every report as a poverty problem. The LAP report, based on a Lincoln city- 
wide survey, states that housing is the number one concern In that CAP area. 
"The major bousing problems found in these surveys were high rent, lack of 
low-rent housing, and dilapidated housing." To alleviate the situation LAP plans 
to take "every step" to assist with a minimum housing code implementation, and 
the agency will lend all possible assistance to the Lincoln Housing authority and 
other organizations concerned with housing problems in the community (LAP 
CAP 81, pp. 3, 7). ^ u . • 

The GOCA- report accused the city of ignoring the problem of housing In 
Omaha. Symptoms ihclude the lack of planning, lack of enforcement of existing 
codes (which has resulted in an increase in the number of substandard homes 
from^r),000 to 43,000 In Omaha In ten years), economic limitations for reloca- 
tion of low-income residents, and lack of environmental services sucli as com- 
munity faciUtles, street lights, sidewalks, and sanitation services. The lack or 
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an adequate transportation system, which means no available transportation 
to community services or Jobs, was also noted. 

The Ontral Nebraska CAP has placed bousing as its number two priority after 
employment. The problem in the flve-county area ir» that of deteriorating and 
dilapidated housing, which, the CAP noted, ''poses a psychological ^disadvantage 
toward onr eff(jrt« to alll^viate poverty" (Ontral Nebraska CAP 8l, p. 18). The 
MId-Nebraskii C^AP found the low income housing to be "a definite awa of need 
Jl^^ n*^" ^'^^ "^^'^^ < '"^^it^ Nebraska (^AP 81. p. 13). Likewise, The Platte 
Valley CAA i« ( (uicerned about the large number of substandard units in its area, 
the high Interest rates, and the community tendency to try to solve housing 
problems only with regard to the elderly. The Northwest Nebraska CAP finds 
housing to be an important issue for planning.* "We recognize the effect of these 
conditions on the social development of the poverty community as well as the 
threat to the health of the residents" (Northwest Nebraska (^AP 81, p. 5). 

Health care is identified as another major problem. In the rural CAA reports 
it was consistently noted that the lack of doctors in the areas, combined with the 
difficulty of obtaining transoprtation. makes it nearly Impossible for even ^he 
middle Income persons to obtain regular medical treatment. The lack of medical 
d attention for the elderly was of special concern to rural CAPs. Doctors ar^ not 
absent from tfie Lincoln or Omaha areas, but the cost of health seiVices plagues 
urban and furni areas alike. (UM^A recognizes a need for improved metilca! 
dental and psychiatric care, a lowering of the "practically prohibitive" costs] 
and a mHH\ to improve oiitreach and outpatient services for the lower middle 
and lower income >p-oups. In contract, SENCA describes the pdblic health situa- 
tion in its area : 

"None of our counties has a-public health department or offers nursing services 
to the poor or aged in th^ homes, the reason appai^ntly being that the county 
governments do not feel justified in taxing already heavily burdened real estate 
to support these serVices. Of course, none of the towns nuparby is large ^ugh 
to provide such services for its residents*. This situation distresses many of the 
thinking citizens of this area, but little besides talking has been done about it * 
(8EN(^A CAP 81. p.*6.T 

Indeed, the reticenee of localities to spend money to provide public services 
or to match federal funds seems to be a basic barrier to improvement of assist- 
ance to the poor. 

Another problem area is provision of legal services for the poor. Legal senrices 
are seen by almost all the CAP's as a necessity in the efforts to improve the^ 
Ptatus of the poor. Especially for minority groups in the state, consistent dis- 
crimination might be alleviated to some extent. Rural problems also include a 
lack of lawyers and an attitude of alienation ambng the poor that no lawyer 
would be willing to assist them. The latter problem is alsa typical among the 
!irban poor. OOCA also recognized a lack of sufficiently organiised and adequate 
legal services in Omaha. Problems include lack of legal representation for the 
poor, discriminatory bail policies and procedures, racism affecting court deci- 
sions, and a lack of sfJecial youths penal facilities and rehabilitation opportun- 
ities. It might he hypothesized that the provision of legal services to the poor 
would be a giant step in renewing identification with the government and courts, 
an identification that now seems to be at a low point. 

The lack of community organization- among the poor is seen by neariy all the 
CAA*s in Nebraska as a major drawback tftassiHtance for the poor. The Nebraska 
Panhandle CAP has^ted the follQWinjf as among "the major causes being 
identified as valid" : The lack of the means of acquiring valid and up-to-date in- 
formation in regards to the eligibility reqniremehts, availability and source* of 
various goods, services, aides and general informatfon, and the lack of a way of 
oE^nizing efforts to break the perpetuation of poverty. In addition, the Pan- 
hnm'e CAP reported that its first goaf for the following year was a "CAA re- 
structure" to develop an information and reporting system, to provide an In- 
formation service to the community by creating the position of Central Resource 
Coordinator and to develop a volunteer clearinghouse In each of the five Pan- 
handle counties. 

Mid-Nebraska CAP wrote that community organization was basic to finding a 
solution to area poverty. 

**Much of the low-income populus within this CAA area has become separated 
from its communities and.th^ organizations responsible for their welfare. Many 
of these people still do not believe they c*n affect the community in which they 
live • • • lack of organization and participation of the low-income aimed to- 
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.\vard a goal of "Helf-hclp" is one of the major»condItIons contributing to poverty 
• • ♦ either directly or Indirectly caused by the lack of participation and influence 
by those involved, both low income and non-low income." (Mid-Nebra8ka, p. 8.) r 

GOCA also commented on 'this problem. It noted a lack of understanding of 
^ antlpov0rty efforts, and lack of coordination and cooperation of groups who wish 
to help. An improvement in this situation was forest»eft wiUi changes in adminis; 
trative rules. "One of the most significant social changes in Federal Programs in 
the last decade has been the legislative and administrative support of the opper- 
tanity of poor and minority groups to participate in thtf decisions which affect 
their lives" (GOCA, p. 26). The Omaha CAP also noted that methods of dissemi- 
nating in;formation on community services do not exist in their CAA iirea. "The 
causes and conditions of poverty in this section, all of which are some form of 
community relations, are primary factors in the existence of racism, bigotry and 
prejudice" (GOCA, p. 26). v 

IV. The general public attitude regarding poverty was mentioned In several 
CAP 81 reports as a factor affecting effects to combat poverty. The Panhandle 
CAP identified as one«cause of poverty the ''lack of awareness'on the part of tfeft^ 
general public as to the particular qualities and significa«ce of the low-income 
syndrome" (Panhandle, p. 5). The Tack of recognizance among the middle and 
upper cjasses within the CAA area appeared to be h fairly common problem 
among rural CAP'S. Federal statistics show that percentages of poor in the rural 
populations approximate those in urban areas, but they are less visible due to 
the environment, rural life styles, gud numbers. 

SENCA also cited the general refusal to recognize the existence of poverty as 
a cause or condition. "W^ believe that (the) low-wage situation is relate^ to an- 
other factor which is observable everywhere in our territory and which must be 
classlfledJis a cause of poverty : the refusal to recognize that poverty exists. This 
is probably also a condition of poverty in that it affects both those who must get 
along on low incomes and those who might be able to improve the situation" 
(SENCA, p. 12). 

The Bliie Valley CAA said thai ^the negative attitude toward jjoverty '^still con- 
tinues to be one T)f our biggest problems. Ho many residents refuse to admit that 
poverty exists in our rural area." Statistics point up the fact that approximately 
40 percent of the nation's poor are living in rural areas ; jandjn fiscal year 1969, 
only 28 percent of GEO funds were alldeated to rural arcSflllVCA, p. 15). 

It might be said that the. American economic tradition hasFcontributed to the 
lack of understanding of poverty causes by the general publit. For most of the 
history of the country, a citizen's financial success was taken to be a measure of 
hl« personal effort. It was not until recent years Jjhat the general perception of 
poverty as an inherited life style because more prevalent among Americans. Com- 
ments on the Keneraf public attitude are perhaps extensions of the problem of 
community information fio^^>gientioned earlier. Nevertheless, it seems necessary 
to mention this separately, slSen the educatory process for all citizens, regarding 
' ppverty In America is perhaps the most vital in the effort to promote a long- 
range solution to the inequalities of wonomics and society in this country. 

V. Tlie fifth category of "individual problems of the low income" includes such 
items a» education, alcoholism, and nutrition. Although sources of the problems 
caiinot be put to low-income persons even primarily, still these problems are 
grouped in this manner because their effects and solutions can be determined 
better by the poor themselves. 

Lack of education is consistently mentioned as a cause of poverty, mainly be- 
cause of its effect on the individual's employment and management of his per- 
sonal affairs. The Blue Valley CAA noted that "very little opportunity for school 
dropouts to obtain their GEO or improve their educational backwound. (There 
is) very little opportunity for needed training. However, when peHonnel become 
trained, there is little opportunity to put their skilled training to use, due to lack 
of industry" (BVCA, p. 13). Blue Valley also recommended the implementation 
of the adult basic education course for the many public school dropouts in the 
area. The Mid-Nebraska CAP concurred, saying that its area has "a large per- 
centage of its adult population 25 years of age and over, with less than a ninth 
-"grade education (31 to 41 percent in the five-county ijrea). The level of educa- 
tional achievement in each county or community is in general a reliable indica- 
tion of socioeconomic status of said county or community" (Mid-Nebraska, p. 5). 
GOCA also named educational deficiencies as a contributor to poverty. But that 
agency pointed more directly to the school System as the source of the problems. 
GOCA charged that Omaha public schools had a $100 less per capita expenditure 
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tban,tbe national mwllun, dliliculty in finding and retaining c<»miK*tent Htaff, Im- 
baiano<?'of H<»rvioeH hetween Inner city und suhurlmn M'hoolH, and de fa<-to nvi^n^ 
gation. Ah with tKe rural VAV'h, GOCA K<ifJ<'rully u^n^ tliut in<TcaKe<l wluru- 
tional opportunity <'an <l<) must to ulleviate conditions of poverty. 

UA\* was niulnly <'on<erned with IiIkIi school <lropouts iind the probleuis with 
voc ational t mining : 

"Kdueation problems indicated through the I<,AI* surveys are teacher student 
relations, student droi>-<»ut rate' and lack of sufficient vcx'aUonal education • • • 
low-income people have becoine extremely vocal concerning the nvunber <»f eases 
^ in which vo<-Mtional edu<aiion has not < uluiinated in pla<'emeut. Several a^eneies 
and a number of l(»w-iuc(»me pcn^ple have expresmMl the frustration of tlndiUK 
a need for expanded or addition trainiuK <'<Mirses that are unavailable. There ap- 
pears to l>e a lack of suttici^nt demand in some c-ases to warrant the expen<liture 
of fnn<ls. ( LAi*. p. 4.). 

Alc'oholism w«s mentioned in many outstate (\\l*'s as n major problem amon); 
the poor. The disease apparently is luost visible in the rural aieas in Nebraskii, 
thus many of those ('AI*'m see al<'(»holism as a majoi\^awba<-k lairriuK alleviatbm 
of poverty situationH. Alc<»holisni may well be the^'sult of poverty ronditI<»ns, 
not a c-ause (pn»of of this needs to be <io<-ufiiented. however). Nutrition (or 
the la<'k thereof) was als<» menti<med as a <M»ndltion of poverty by many of the 
CAP'S. I-.o{?iealiy, this is. sensible, sin<-e the absenc-e of healthy food f<»ilows fr<»ni 
an inability to pun-base* it or n lark \}f knowledge about nutrition, it appears,, 
that IiupruveUK'nt of th<*se c<»n<iitb»ns uiay be greatly bo<»sted as other |x»verty 
<'auses ai/1 c'onditions an* atta<'ke<l. 

Xijecfliises or con<iiti(»ns <»r p<»verty m<*ntione<l in this jreport may appear to 
be ("oTifpartmentalizecl. but on tliu, <'<mtrary. they /hre. inter^elate<l to an ex^reuje. 
(Joldenrod Hills ('A I» writes : 

*'in the five-county ar<Mi s<*rv<Ml by this CAA, there are i^uinerous c-auses an<l 
<'onditions of poverty. ItaVlsm, bl^^otry, prejudi<-e. suspi<-inn. hatre<l. npatliy, In- 
<lifferen<'e, 'hostility, la<*ff of humau com-ern an<I understaii<ling, an<l all other 
typeH of negative attitudes are piirt and par<*el of wiiy poverty exists in <Mir 
areas. Illiteracy. Ia<'k of education, poor public- sehool facilities, laek (»f higher 
education, institutional invoLyitment with the poor, unemployment, substandard 
' h(msing, |M)or health, failure of public welfare and other social wrtfare (»rgani- 
zations to meet the needs of the poor and numerous other mechanical, technical 
bureaucratic reasons for why poverty exists iu our area could be listed • * 
, . {(;<ddenrod Hills ('Al»81, p. 4.) 

Vf. (Vmelusion. I*overty problems in Nebraska are not as complex as in more 
densely populated states, but nevertheless they apr>car t<» be just as ditllcult to 
sAlve. This is because of the pervasive* quality of the two nuiiu causes of p(»verty 
recognized i)y the CAT agencies: the decline of Nebraska's niral econcany, ami 
the decline of the state's urban centers. 

The marked decrease in agricultural jobs in Nebraska during the last decade 
has been due mainly to increased use of t<H-hnology and c<»nsolidation (»f farms. 
Those changes* have b«»en caused by the increasing impossibility of making a small 
operation pay. Two-thirds of Nebraska's counties lost population during the 
last decade, and five coimties actually recorded more deaths fban births during 
the 10r»0's. This reflects the outruigration of the young people, especially th(»Re 
aged 25 40. who cannot find work In the outstate areas, and leaye because of 
-econorjiic Jiecessity. 

J The' pfobrem of disproportionate numbers of elderly persons in Nebraska, 
especially in rural Nebraska, is a direct result of the outmlgratlon of the young. 
Public support of the elderly and assistan^^e with their social and community 
needs is necessary, but as the proportion of that group becomes greater, and by 
all indications it will continue to do so, the burden on wage-earning residents 
will bec'ome heavier. The proportion of elderly persons will continue to grow as 
long as rural areas of the state do as little as they are presently doing to en- 
courage diveyfiflcation and provide Qolnmunity services for the citizens. <'Ar 
reports noteci the lack of everythlnj^ from recreational facilities 7o doctors in 
rural Nebraska. As long ais the walge-^rning young people cann<>^nd su^lcient 
work in *^iRtate Nebraska, they will Ijontlnue to leave, takin^their children, 
and leaving a smaller, more unproductive population. The evenfnnlity of ghost 
towns in many parts of the state is Just a matter of a generatloriaway. 

Rural Nebraska has as persistent a poverty problem as do tllp cities, but the 
poor are not as visible in rural Jvreas. They are living there, however, and they 
are the farmers who are losing money, the Mexican Americans in the western 
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part of the state, the Indians In northern Nebraska. While the CAP 81 0 did 
not speclflcallj' discuss the problema of these groups, the reports reflected their 
continuous unemployment, very low Income levels, persistent dependence on the- 
Kovemnient. and a comparatively unpubllcl^ed problem of discrimination that 
la very real. The Me^cican American population group forms a substantial 
minority in the western part of the state. Good community relations between the 
. whites and the Mexican Americans, and between whites and Indians, could 
provide Iraproveinento and assistance for all citizens, but satisfactory relations 
are now eltjier nonexistent oi' deteriorating. Discrimination and Ignorance on 
the part of whites perpetuates the minority group poverty and lack of oppor- 
'tunlty in many par^ of the state. These attitudes need to be drastically revised. 
At least one mfty say of the Omaha and Lincoln black-white problems that they 
are recognized by the public, and It has been accepted generally that action 
must be continued to alleviate such situations. ^ 

Lincoln and Om^ are growing at healthy rates, attracting many new busi- 
nesses and many of the young people who are leaving ©ther parts of the state. 
Yet businesses that used to employ semiskilled or unskilled workers In Omaha 
areoio longer around, and so whole group.s are being left unemployed, with 1|io 
Hkllls, and no prospects for retraining (Manpower Training is functioning In Ne- 
■braska. but not at near the level required to take care of all who need It. This Is 
apparently a common problem among the states) . ' 
• * .Despite all this, the possibilities for progress «xist In Nebraska. Hypothetlcally, 
one might say that states like Nebraska possess^ the greatest possibilities for a 
closd' cost-effectlvenesB ratio, greater than the "toore populated, more complex 
. states. Also, the relative simplicity of governmental setups and poverty situa- 
tions (here we stress the word **relative**^ should provide the opportuni^ In 
the sparsely populated states to more easily outline poverty groups'and causes, 
and determine cures. A study prepared by the Midwest Research Institute en- 
titled "State Economic Opportunity Office: An Intergovernmental Study, 
contains corroboration for this hypothesis (see especially chap, VI). 

Receptivity of Nebraska residents also may be more positive than many peo- 
ple anticipate, because (1) the prospect of assistance to low Income people In^ 
Nebraska Is not as threatening to residents as It Is to people In more urbanized 
areas who feel economically threatened by job competition new sources. (2) 
Nebraska*s populist tradition may lend Itself well to acceptance of grassroots 
assistance to the poor, even using money from the federal pocket., as long as It 
Is locally administered. (3) even though people are not overjoyed at accepting 
funds fron> the federal government, and thus being committed by that accept- 
ance, still, money coming Into Nebraska Is recognized as a good thing for the 
state. . . II 

Judging from the CAP reports, the agencies are concefttratlng on the smaller, 
more speclflc problems within their (ireas, such as health care, transportation 
and educational Improvements. This Is to be expected when we cmislder that 
(1) those are the questions of most Immediate concern to the area citizens. /[2) 
each CAP can only accomplish what the l^tollty will allow, (») and public con- 
sciousness of less tangible community problems and their causes. Is very slow to 
materialize. Widening one individual's perspective Is very difficult— altering 
perspectives of a group Is that much more difficult. The thought patterns of 
Mldwestemers have developed without the benefit of as many alien stimuli as 
' were available to Eastemtrs or Westerners. Pi^rhapS continuing expansion of 
comflla^lcatlons will better prepare the Isolated inland dwellers for changes 
In'yehrs to come. . ^ 1 ^ 1 1 

We must ask. however, whether It Is the duty of a government to Indulge In 
attempts to change Ideas by direct effort, no matter how odious certain local 
concepts may appear to be. The government may present facts and options and 
enforce the law of the land, but If finally someone within the government must 
' make a value judgment in behalf of the citizens, then the democratic process 
has failed. An example of this Involves the low-income citizens : the poor minor- 
ity Is not able to obtain the response from government that other citizens can 
obtain. About 20 percent of the population of Nebraska Is classified within this 
minority. 'Decisions regarding their relationship with the government and the 
kind and amount of services they will receive, are made for them. No consulta- 
tion Is made prior to Instigation of action. One of the bases for development 
of the OEO approach to local assistance was the democratic premise that local- 
ities and the poor could best determine what needed to be begun on behalf of 
the poor. Continued emphasis on this aspect of federal funding and de-empha- 
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8ls of nationwide planning would insure more and more citizen participation 
4n the decisionmaking processeH of this country. ^ 

Governments rannot talce it upon themselves to mold the will of the mask 
of citizens int^- one nice, pliable, neutral ball of putty that will awUys agree, 
never question, and live life In a <H)mfortably uniform manner. But gov^- 
ments can try to make it easier for i)eople to live the way they choose by 
providing help to the poor, and by pr otect ing the rights of all citizens. 

(Additional statement filed f^r the record^s as follows : ) 

Statement of Michael T. t*OEnuAGA, Executive I>(bectob, Pijitte Valley 
Community Action, Grand Island, Nebr. 

• It appears that the outstanding problem in rural development in this geo- 
graphical area is the low prices that farmers receive for their products in 
relation to the amount of their cost and labor involved. Agriculture and agri- 
cuiyire related business appears to be the Number One industry in this area. 
Through low prices to the farmer the total rural development and income is sup- 
pressed. It is felt that since this is the basic problem that many of the other 
related problems .of Rural Development are symtoms of this basic problem. ^ 
This problem could be solved over a i)eriod of time should farming once again 
become a profitable business. The following solutions to this prqblem aiJe offered : 

1. Raise farm prices to at least l|0-percent of parity. 

2. Give farmers more bargaining power thorugh the passage of bargaining 
bills peading in Congress and other new legislation that may be made in this 

area,^,ri^_^ ' • 

, It is felt that by attacking this basic pmblem of inadequate prices to the 
f dinners many of Hie symptoms of poor rural development, such as inadequate 
trJinsportation, outmigration of population, lack of adequate health services, 
low wage levels, and lack of industrial development, would thereby promote 
natural increases in the rural economy. The rural areas f)f the country would 
then be mi^re attniftive to individuals and industry and thereby encourage an 
inflow of popuTatfon rather than the current outmigration. Rural Development 
should, therefore, be a high priority, iuh it couUl be n major factor in preventing 
more urban problems through the balance of population and economy. 

Senator Ci rti8. We now call to the Avitness stand Mr. Phares, Hon. 
Robert A. Phares, mayor, city of Xorth Platte, Nebr. ; Leon F. Settles, 
mayor, North Bend; Robert Sargent, mayor; Beatrice; and 0. A. 
Thomas, mayor, Scottsbluff. 

(Jentlemen, I believe it would be helpful to the reporter if you 
be^in on my far ri^ht and identify yourself. 

Mr. Thomas. C. A. Thomas, mayor of Scottsbluff. 

Mr. Sargent. Robert Sargent, ma|^r of Beatrice. 

Mr. Skttlks. I^on Settles, mayor of North Bend. 

Mr. PiiAREs. Robert Phares, niayor of North Platte. 

Senator (^Tms. You each have a statement ? 

Mr. Phares. Yes, we do. 

Senator Citrtis. All ri^^ht, your full statement will be received. If 
any of you feel the quickest way will be to read it, that is all right. If 
any of you wrsh to summarize, that will be all right. 

We will begin with you, Mr. Phares. 

STATEMENT OF EGBERT A. PHARES, MAYQJR, 
NORTH PLATTE, NEBR. 

Mr. Phares. Thank you. Senator Curtis and Senator Bellmon. 

r admire your tenacity and patience in hanging on this long and in 
that interest I will try to be as brief as possible. 

I think many of tHe things in the written 'testimony have been 
touched oji today and I want to just talk about two or three things I 
think are at least of prime importance in my mind. 
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We talk abput rural, development as far as industry is concerned, 
at least as it relates to a community my size, about 20.000, in niy par- 
ticular area of Nebraska. One of the reafsevei-e problems we have is 
underemph)yment. People who would like to remain on the small 
• farms «und small ranches in our part of Nebraska simply have not the-C' 
capital resources or whatever to expand and continue to stay in as pro-^ 
ductive members of agriculture. And I think we need to be looking at 
the type of industry coming to our area that can offer supplemental 
employment and supplemental income to these people. ^ 

1 smire and echo the feelings I have heard today about the type of 
indu^ry that can use local products and can continue to stop some of 
the outHo\y,of products that should and could be processed in Nebraska 
' providing these kinds of additional jobs and additional industry. 

I think we need to throw up a red flag orf caution, however, in our 
zeal to attract industry. One of the things that makes industry like to 
look at rural communities is the Quality of life, the nonpollution of the. 
air and water, et cetera; and I think we have to have a careful and 
considered approach tp be sure that we do not destroy the very things 
that attract industry to come to our communities in our zeal to have 
them there. I think we need to be very sure that the type of industry 
we try to attract is corfipatible not only with the land use but compat- 
ible with the attitudes of our people S) they can be accepted and be 
entered into our local community. 

One of the largest problems, then, on the other side of the fence and 
; a cquple of things I would like to talk nh(iut in that regard, what prob- 
lems come to the municipalities if industrial development does come 
and more people come within the cities? One of the problem^ is very 
serious at least in our area and I ain sure in some of these other gen- 
tlemen s communities as well. We have a serio^is health care problem. 
Even in cities of 20,000 as well as those of 2,000 we have a doctor prob- 
, lem of providing adequate medical care for these, people who would 
like to five in our community. The average age of our physicians is 
^ too high; the patient load is too high, au^ some wa^r, somehow, we 
must find sbme method by which we can update our facilities and at- 
tract more of these medical people into our rural areas. Lthink it is a 
thing that is rjif^idly approaching some crisis areas. 

Then in another vein, the communities of our size have real prob- 
lem in dealing with Federal programs that are a.vailable to assist us. 
We sinjply cannot afford to have a staff to specifically demote theni- 
selves to the availability of Federal help and Federal resources in 
these areas. Even with the help from our league of municipalities and 
from other private companies, we are faced with what seenis to be a 
complex and unassailable bureauci^^icy as we look at the various Fed- 
eral progir&ms. Th^ paperwork is voluminous. Many of the programs 
seem to overlap, seem to duplicate ; some are not funded. 

I am quite confident ^hat some df the problems we have tried to 
solve, there are programs that would Save helped us had we been aware 
of them. There seems to be a lack of coordination among Federal agen- 
cies and a lack of one agency understanding what the other agency-is 
* * doing and thereby helping us by referring us, if we are in the wrong 
place, to someone that can perhaps assist us better. 

There se^ms to even be lack of understanding and cooperation with- 
in the same agency. Some Federal agencies appear now to honestly 
be trying for better coordination and we are as grateful as we can be. 
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Our ron^rressional dole^ration has hecMi oxtrejuelv helpful iu tryiu^r to 
unravel some of these prohleius for us and we f(Wl sometimes \ve have 
(H-erhurdened perhaps your ottire in trvin^r to exi)hiin to us what is 
(hJfindt for us to understand alK)ut the 'complexities of these Federal 
programs. 

I have never (piestioned the njotive of the Federal (Jovernment in 
. trym^r to assist us with the problem hut I have to find some fault with 
the njethod. I am certaiidv not an expert on how, it ou^dit to he done, 
l)ut I very stron^r|3^ feel there must he a hetter way'and I tliink that 
Jhe htitter way we aVe looking for''is some waVin' which we can to- 
gether solve this prohlem s<^ that it is somethiufr that you on a Fed- 
eral (rovermnent level caii live with and s<)methinfr tluif we on a local 
^^)yernment level can aLso live with and even more importantly, sp that 
It is soinethin^r we can undei-stand and therefore somethin^r we can 
work with and take'advantanre of. rv 

I think that the motives have al wavs4)eeythe same-'soine way to 
hinld soundly, try to .solve prohlems^- fnit I think scmietimes our meth- 
od has not he^Mi (juite consistent with out motive, and I would hope that 
as we look at new approm^hes to it--^we talk in ^nand terms ahout 
revenue sharin<r niid I thitik we need to he careful in this re^rard, that 
we (hm't swin^ the pemhilmn too far and we don't take some^^f these 
tinners that ou^dit to ^^tnak under Federal cbntrol out as a hroad 
.sweep of the brush and sayf*at'all nro^rrams ou^dit to he involved in 
revenue sharin^r hecause [ don't believe that. T think some of them 
justifiably belong: under Federal control but there must be a better 
*way in which we can share tofrether. 

This is the thrust of the summarv that I think I would like to make,. 

(The prepared statemen^)f Mr. Shares is as follows :)S 

Mr.PHARKS. I sliall attempt to kee[) my remarks as brief as possible 
and to address them to the subjects indicated in Senator Humphrey's 
letter of invitation althoujrh I will be ha[)f)y to touch upon any area 
that you desire in the question and answer period. 

In preparation for this meeting I havr#inet with a cross section of 
a^rfibusiness leaders of our local community as well as thsoe people 
involved in the Chamber of Commerce Development Corp. efforts of 
our community and our city council. I hope what I am ^roin^ytosay will 
be an accurate representation of their feeliup^ and will be a bipartisan 
report of our aftitude of the [)roblem in Xorth Platte, Nebr. 

First of all. let m^'* say that we are well aware that out-mi^ratioH 
from r ural communities has created problems in varying de^rree across 
the country. Tlie problems in our Sf)ecific community have been some- 
what less than others primarily because there has been less out-migra- 
tion and because the community has moved to^yether to try to do some- 
thing about th^ problem. 

Our agribusiness people seem to feel that the large capital outlays 
required for farming-ranching today plus the small profit margins 
seems to require constant expansion in terms of land, equipment, or 
now techniques, and i)rocess. that is. irrigation, in order to remain, 
profitably in agriculture. Many operators today ^simp]y cannot main- 
tain these standards, cannot find the necessary capital sources and 
therefore drop away and out-migration occurs. Others prefer to re- 
main on the farms and ranches that are small, would rather stay" than 
>Ieave, but badly need sources of supplemental income. Therefore, we 
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feel that lo<4lized industry, of the type that cdfald use locally pro- 
duced products and employ some of these.people to supplement mcome 
should go a long way toward stemming some pf this out-migration. 
There seems to also be a companion problem of those operators who 
wish to stay and expand of finding capital sources, of ^nterin^ into^ 
Federal programs only to find that their plans cannot materialize be- 
cause the program has no funds, or has exhausted its supply. We 
would suggest that another look at the type of programs we are fund- 
ing might be in order to be sure we are funding those which offer the 
most promise for healthy agriculture. . 

Actually, gentlemen,, we do not feel that we really require any out- 
side Assisto'nce in the attrjtc^ion of industry. We think that our own 
efforts of telling people about our natural resources, our labor supply, 
the type of peop^ that we4iave in the Midwest who are cooperative 
and productive and the quality of oUr envis^ent coupled with m- 
dustrifts obvious desire to relocate in areas sj^ije purs will solve these 

problems. > , ^ i.- 

We are also conscious of the fact that our approach to attracting new 
industry must be a careful and considered one lest we de^roy what we 
^ have to offer in the process of attracting the people and firms to share 
^ it with us. Therefore,^at least in my community, we have made a con- 
sidered effort to determine exactly what types of industry we could 
. attract in terms of our natural resources and labor supply and what 
type of industry we felt would be compatible- with our existmg land 
^ lise, environment, and attitudes of our people. Our industrial /ievelop- 
^ ment efforts have been geared in these directions. We have>en sue- 
" cessfuj in adding over 300 new families to our community since Janu- 
ary of this year and this has gone a substantial way toward reversmg. 
any out-migration that might have existed prior to this time. 

I should hasten to add that with this kind of success ^mes the at- 
tendant problems that your committee is looking into. We are faced 
in North Platte with how best to pjovide related services to these new 
people who have come to our .community. We have a problem of hous- 
ing. We do not have an adequate supply of rental housing nor is there 
an adequate supply of new housing in 411 price levels to appeal to these 
people. There also follows the related problem^ of extending police 
and fire protection, sewer, water, streets,, the construction of schools, 
and thfe providing of medical facilities', to gerve an increasmg^ 

population. • i. • • ° 

Actually, our most critical problj^at the moment in bringing new 
people to our community is providmpthem with adequate health care. 
We have a serious doctor shortage, a high average age of present 
physicians, way too high a patient load per physician and no new, 
young physicians coming into the community. Our hospital fecilities 
are in need of attention: We are, in cocJperation with th^ two hospitals 
and the medical Society, beginning a concentrated attack on this prob- 
lem area. Avaifebility of Federal funds for facilities will be of prime 
concern as we progress. y j • -u. 

' We, in a commnity our size, do not have the staff to have a depart- 
ment specifically devoted to the availability of Federal help and re- 
sources in these areas and even with the efforts of organizations such 
as our league of municipalities and other .private companies, we 
still are faced with a complex and almost unassailable bureaucracy 
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of various uoroiUMes. The paperwork is volununous. Many of the 
])r()<rruius y^eeiii to (A-erJap niul duplicate, many are not funded^ and 
we are confident tliat tliere are several that were desired to hel[) 
s[)eci(ie probh^ns that we liave faced tlmt we are not even aware of. 
Tliere seems to he a distinct lack of coordination amonjr Federal 
ajr^ncies and a distinct lack of one a^rency undorstandin<r whjit other 
Federal a<r(Micies are doinir, even in related fields. Kven fnrtlier than 
this, there seems to l)e a distinct lack (^i nudprstandin<r find coopera- 
ti<on so tliat .sometimes projjrams— even within the same a^rency— 
are not always understood hy othei-s witliin tha|^^ency and there- 
fore, referrals and coordination/' do not oOcur. 

Despite this our local comnumity, we feel, has been fairly success- 
ful in our efforts, witJU- much help juul c()()])erati()ii of our ccm^rressional 
delen^ation, in receivjnir n share of o\ir P^ederal tax dollars n^irnin^r 
to our conuuunity to help the local protrrams. I am iu)t expressing 
my concern because of a desire to achieve mare total dollars but 
bj^cause I feel that there are many communities^who'have been com- 
pletely without a.ssistance and because of my firm conviction that 
there nui.st be a better w:ty in which we can im)re effectively return 
F*ederal tax dollars tothedocal source. 

I have never (]uestioiu*d the motives of F'ederal (loveriunent in 
wantin*r to assist both State and local ^ove.rnn'ient but 1 must find 
sonu^ fault with t]u^ method that has been chosen, I am certaiidy not 
an expert on Oovernment pronrraihs or even on fiscal policy but I do 
f(»el that a more effective job of retnrnin<j: our PVderal dollars to a 
local level without tlu^ complexities that are how iidierent must be 
accouiplished if we are n:oin<r to really, effectively, help local com- 
munities s<)lye their, own problems. If it follows tlmt we, as ^ local 
electee! political leaders, are the clo.sest to our constituent nreo^rrapllic- 
ally then it should also follow that we ou<rht to be most easily held 
accountable for our actions whether it be with [KfTTcy or dollars. I 
, - think that this accountability woidd remain in effect with a more 
effective pro*rram of nA-etuie.sharin^. 

State and h)cal irnvpriuneufs have broadened their taxl)ase, have 
looked elsewhere for sources of revenue to support the activities of 
local <rovernnient because of the collective feeling that the profJerty 
tax was even presently over burdeiUMl. As lon<r ns this remains 'a 
priine source of revenue for oiu* scjiools, so lon^ as our population 
continues to iiH*rease and 6\\v educ'ational demands increase with it, 
we must continue to find other ways in which at. least some political 
subdivisions can become less demanding: upon the property tax as 
a source of revenue. 

Oenth •men, nuiy I close by tliankinjx you foi* your interest in listen- 
ing to our problems. I would invite yo\ir 'further que.stions. I Avould 
request that whatever direction Federal jfssistance to local and State 
communities may take in the future that you keep in/rnind that our 
motives are the same, to solve problems and to souodly build for the 
futi|jfe — and that our methods then uuist be consistent with those 
motives. I look forward to a time in wliich a metliod becomes a reality 
that will return Federal tax dollars to local communities to be put 
tQ work throu^rh a pr^jrram that can be easily understood, and simply 
administered, a pro^^ram which is consistent with the motive that 
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generates the program, and- a program that- can make the motive 
ecome reality. 

Senator Curtis. Mr/Settles? 
STATEMEITT Or LEON F. SETTLES, MAYOR, NORTH SBEND, NEBR. 

Mr. Settles. Senator Curtis, Senator Belhnon, Bob Phares and 
I sound — what I have here sounds like we have gotten our heads 
together ahead of time, but I think we all realize the same problem. 

I no doubt i-epresent a typical small community interest. Our whole 
county is not much larger than the total population of either one of 
the three other mayors' cities. I corjie from a 1,350 population, 34,000 
in the county. Our problems are the same as North PlatteV, except 
I think a littlebit more of a pro blgm . 

You are interested in how ownral communities can attract new in- 
dustry and how we can stem l^serious outmigration of our people. 
We are faced with inadequacies of law enforcement, medical services, 
flood protection, parks and recreation, solid waste disposal, sanita,ry 
sewage treatment, schools, highways and roads, and comprehensive 
planmng. 

Now, the problem of outmigration can be solved purely and simjjly 
by attractii^ new industry and in expanding our present industrial 
firms, but this merely compounds our problems as I mentioned above. 
Our nintl communities could support a tremendous growth in indus- 
try, Itiut we must hafe a better form of govemmei\t in order to be in a 
position to handlejws influx of industry. Our system of small cities 
and villages and smi||l townships and counties is antiquated and must 
be revised into a moFe workable form of government. 

Recognizing that we cannot do the job individually, and we g^ccept 
this entirely, the officials of North Bend ha^es^mted with, the remain- 
ing nine cities and villages in Dodge County am^fowned an organiza- 
tion called the Dodge County Municipal Officials Association. We 
have been working together under this combined unit for about 2 years 
on an informal association basis without funds or paid staff. 

Our problems are the same as the other towns and villageis in Dodge 
County and the other counties in rural America, yet we are not in a 
position to each individually solve these problems. 

In order to compete with cities such as Lincoln and Grand Island 
and Omaha, we must form an organization comparable to Lincoln and 
Grand Island' in size and stature. We are going to do the job. The 
council of governments, the original council being represented by all 
of our small rural cities and villages and counties represented by the 
people in these counties, banded together would basically be able to 
handle the problem mentioned above. The large cities such as Omaha, 
Lincoln, Norfolk— and tl^ey are small in reality to the r^t of the 
United States— have men on their staffs whose entire studies are to 
secure available grants from the Federal Government and they are 
securing millions of dollars for these cities. ^ 

Speaking with several of them at the league meetings, even our 
smaller cities of 25,000, 30,()00 population are getting $6 million and 
$7 million in grants per year. Granted these full-time directors on this 
are paid fairly well but they are retijming many times the dollars 
spent for them in benefits for the cities; 
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It IS completely unrealistic taf isiialize a city the size of North Bend 
beinp: able to compile tlie paperlir)rk even tasccure one of those grants 
However, the council of ^governments makeup of two or three counties 
with 20 or 30 cities and villa^jes could hire the proper person or people 
to do this job and secure the benefits we need. 

I propme that steps be taken by the (rovemment to reco^ize this 
form of provemment, and they do in a limited wav, ami to furnish 
frrants for securing? (lualified directors and a staff who can act for these / 
various rural communities. ^ 

I also su^rcrest possibly j^o moneys be made available from tlie State 
or Federal (foveniment to indiviilual cities and counties unle^ss they 
are formed in this ty[)e of <r(,v(Mnment. It is mv hope that this would 
be^rin to ehmmate the overabundance of tlh^)liticar subdivisions 
with many duplicatin<r efforts all (Iniwiiifr HffTthe ivsources of our 
taxr)ayers. ^' y 

Wednesday evenin^r the people in PYeniont bad a meeting for the 
express purpose of f)erf()rminpr such a type of <rovermnent in order 
to attempt to solve some of the problems mentioned in the first section 
of this statement. 

I am happy to say this. My report was made before the Wednesday 
ni^rht meetin^^ We were successful. We set up the committee on tlie 
21st of this month and we have the promise from the various cities 
and coimties that we will have a council of frovornments. 

If funds could be made available for the first 2 years, possibly to 
coyer the cost of a (lirector and liis staff based on the formula of popu- 
lation and area, since we deal with more areas mentioned by sev^^ral 
Avitnessi\s (odav. this nucleus could then hire subsequent f)ersonnel as 
needed to actually do th^ details and these personnel could be paid 
by the assessment levied on the members of the couiVcil of govern- 
ments. With lar^rp imemployment of many (|ualified teachers and an 
overabundance of collepr^ ^rmduates in many fields today, a ^?rant to 
these people to take courses as mentioned here by Senator Bellmon, 
referrinp: to wliat was bein^r done in this respect! these people could 
take short courses to orient themselves in city, cotinty and State gov- 
ernment and would be available and (lualified for these many coun- 
cils of government throughout our rural communities. 

It has been mentioned several times here today that medical as- 
sistance Hob touched on it briefly for the rural communities. This 
is indeed a real problem and is one of the reasons why many industrial 
^ firms have backed out of a potentially good community because their 
persoimel do not want to move where they cannot get medical assist- 
ance. Vountr doctors and medical students also feel they do not want 
to be general practitioners but want to belong to a group of specialists 
working for a hospital or clinic. These people could'be attracted work- 
ing for a council of governments. 

Fremont now has one rural doctor in the entire Dodge County. 

On the subject of f^ood protection, which'l mentioned/ i s)3ggest \ 
considerable thoujrht be given to the "()()eration Foresight^HJmgfam 
making it available to do necessary work prior to the actual emergency 
wMien conditions are ideal, rather than doing the work wheiVthe cost 
of such work costs the Federal (xovernment 10 to '20 times #hat that 
same work would cost under ideal conditions. / 
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Gentlemen « I express my appreciation to the subcommittee for ex- 
tending me this invitation to appear as a witness and hope my state- 
ment will help to clear some of the answers needed in order to settle 
the growth of our rural communities and expedite the growth of new 
industries in these communities. I feel we must have the utmost coop- 
eration and assistance from the Fe^deral Government if we are to ao 
the tremendous task that lies ahead and we, the officials of the small 
rural communities, stand ready to give you any assistance at any time. 
(The Iwpared statement ox Mr. Settles is as follows:) 
3Jlr. Settles. Your subcommitt|^ is apparently interested in how our 
rural communities canjittract new. industry and how we can stem the 
serious outmigrations of our people which nave been going of. for sev- 
eral decades. 

^very day we hear and see by the news media the complex problems 
in our larg^ cities, and how these seem to get progressively worse. 
At the same time, we do not hear very much about the problems of our 
rural communities, primarily because we are so small that we are not 
making news in the same sense as the big cities. Actually, our problems 
on a per capita basis are every bit as realistic as those of our city 
friends. AVe are faced with inadequacies in many areas. Some of these 
are: law enforcement, medical services, flood protection, parks and 
recreations, solid waste disposal, sanitary sewage treatment, schools, 
highways and roads, and comprehensive planning (including all plan- 
ning, zoning, and inspection with enforcement). 

JTow, the problem of outmigration can be solved purelyand siriiply 
by attracting new ilidustry and in expanding our present jirMustriaV^ 
firms. However, the minute we begin this process, we have cohipound'^A 
the problems of all the forementioned areas man^ times. Qi^r rural 
communities could support a tremendous gro\^^th in industry, but we 
jnust have a better form of government in order to be in a position to 
^^idle this influx of industry. Our system of small cities ancf villages, 
and small townships, and counties is antiquated and must bere/Vised 
with a more workable kind of government. 

As mayor of North Bend, a city of 1,350, located in Dodge County, 
with a population of 34,782, I am aware that it is just physically im- 
possible for a small city and/or small county to solv^ the problems I 
nave mentioned above. / t> j 

Recognizing this serous problem, we, the officials of North Bend, 
have united with the remaining nine cities and tillages in Dodgje 
County, in a combined organization called the Dodge County Munici- 
pal Officials Association. We have been working together under thift. 
combined unit for about 2 years on an informal association basis with- 
out funds or paid staff. The problems which fiice North Bend are no 
different than those facing Scribner, Dodge, Fremont, or the rest of 
the cities and villages of Dodge County. Yet, we arej?ot in a posi- 
tion each individually, to solve tnese problems. 

We must realize that in order to compete with cities such as Lincoln, 
Nebr. or Grand Island, Nebr., we must form an organization com- 
parable to Lincoln, Nebr., or Grand Island, Nebr., in size and 
stature. We must form a council of governments or regional council, or 
whatever we want to call it, where a representative from each of these 
cities and villages, and the county band together with representatives 
from other counties and other cities from these other counties to form 
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a larger form of .^^overnment. It will be basically possible' iFoc this 
council of government to Imndle the problems mentioned in* the first 
part of the statement. 

At recent meeting? of the Nebraska Leap^lie of Municipalities, we 
heard from men on the staffs of large cities suclrjis Omaha, Lincoln, 
Norfolk, whose entire duties are to secure available grants for these 
cities. These are men who are paid a veiy attractive wage and in turn 
are doing a fine job for these large cities. They are securing from the 
Federal (Srovernment millions'of dollars in grantvS for these cities. I 
have been told by these men that to secure a grartt for a specific pro- 
gram, it noiTnally takes a pile of paperwork 6 feet high. Can you 
visualize a city the size of North Hena, Nebl^ w1||| a total assessment 
of $2 million being able to do this job, or even bein^ able to afford a 
man to do this job? •However, it is feasible to imagine that a govern- 
ment of two or three counties together with the 20 or 30 cities nnd 
villages in these counties, i-epresenting a population of 75,000 to 
200.000 people, could hire the proper person or people to do this type 
of job and to secure the benefits t^iat we need. 

I propose that the Federal Government take steps to recognize this 
form OT government and to stand ready to furnish uncomplicated 
grants to these organizations so they might secure qualified directors 
and staff who can then be^in to act on behalf of these various rural 
communities flet's say, ^r example, Dodge County, Washington 
County, and Saunders County) in order to secure necessary grants 
and other revenues from the State and Federal Government which 
may be available. I also suggest, possibly, that no moneys be made 
available from State or Federal Governments to the individual cities 
and individual counties in these rural communities unless they are 
formed together in this type of organization and all moneys are fun- 
neled to these council of governments which ai*e represented by the 
people in a larger voice of government. Tliis could be the beginning 
of eliminating the overabundance of political subdivisions, many 
duplicating their efforts and all drawing from the poor taxpayer who, 
just can't keep up with all the demands of all of the many agencies 
on his tax dollars. . * 

Tyednesday evening, September 8, 1971, a joint meeting of all the 
cities in Dodge Couhty, Washington County, and Saunoers County 
is being held in Fremont, Nebr. This joint meeting is being held for 
the express purpose of attempting to organize such a council of gov- 
ernments in order to attempt to solve some of the problenis mentioned 
in the first section of this statement. 

Again, I repeat, I tHink that the staff of the council of governments 
should be handled by an uncomplicated remuneration grant for at 
least the first 2 yeaj^,' based on a formuhi of population plus area. 
An organization such as this could employ personnel, one, two, or 
three, as needed or they could hire either a profitmaking firm or a non- 
profit firm to head up this council and to handle the job for them, and 
subseauent personnel npeded to actually do the details coul5 be em- 
ployed and paid with assessments levied on the members of the coun- 
cil of governments. 

Questioning where the available- manpower would come from to 
staff the^e councils' of governments, I recall that we are faced with 
a huge unemployment made up of many qualified teachers and an oyer- 
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abundance of rolleffo. ^graduates iri many fields. I would think that a 
grant to these teachers and other college graduates to take courses 
needed to orientate them in the matters of city, county, and State 
govenunont would thereby iimke them available and qiialiHed for em- 
ployment in the many councils of governments throughout our rural 
communities. 

I am convinced that once our larger organizations of governments 
are established and the persoimel are there and the money to pav 
them readU^available, the.se people working full-time, can do much 
to solve m^tof the problems which would be involved trying to get 
new industry and in improving the facilities as mentioned previously 
toward handling these increased populations. When you realize the 
tremendous job being done in our small cities and villages by our 
elected officials at no pay or practically no pav, you can certainly vfsu- 
alize the increase in accomplishments" with these full-time personnel. 

I think that my council of governments approach, with Federal 
liuanriii^, could solve many of the problems mentioned above, by 
l)eing eligible for available Federal grants and revenue sharing and 
l)eing capable of competing for these funds. 

Speaking on problems of medical assistance for the rural commu- 
nities, I know that this is a very important problem and is basically 
the reason for many decisions of industn^ to retreat from a potentially 
adequate rural community. However, I think that my concept of a 
council of governments, federally financed, would be able to compete 
with larpjer cities for thoBe doctors and could attract teams of doctors 
and possibly establish clinics within these smaller rural areas. This 
would possibly be a solution to the needed medical services just as it 
would for law-enforcement, sanitary waste disposal, or any of the 
other problems plaguing a small independent community. In visiting 
with many young doctors or medical students, their feeling is that 
they do not want to be a^eneral practicing country doctor, but want to 
!)e a group of .specialists wdrking with a clinic or with a hospital. 

()n the subject of flood protection, the city of North Bend ^las 
been very fortunate in that the Corps of Engineers have been available 
twice in the last years to build e'mergency dikes for us under the 
Operation Foresight programs. Howeven, I questioh that this is the 
proper way to handle flood protection inasmuch as Operation Fore- 
sight is not available until such time^as the water is threatening the 
•rural community or the water Ls already pouring into the community 
* or will be thei-e in hours. Personally, I believe the program should 
be called Operation Hindsight, although I ain certainly not meaning 
to find fault with ix program which has given us our first flood pro- 
tection in^ North Bend in 20 or IM) years. I would suggest that con- 
siderable study be given toward making Operation Foresight available 
to do the necessary work prior to the actual emergency when condi- 
tions-are ideal ratlier than doing the work when the cost of .such work 
will cost the Federal (lOvernment 10 to 20 times what the same work 
would cost under the ideal conditions. 

(leutlemen, I wish to ejcpress my appreciation to your subcommittee 
for extending to me this invitation to appear as a witness for your 
subcomitiittee at this hearing and hope that my statement will help to 
clear some of the answers needed in order to accelerate the growth of 
our small rural communities and the expedited growth of new in- 
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dustry in these small rural roinmunities, I feel that we inust have 
the utmost cooperation and aBsiijtana* from the Federal (irovernment 
if we are to do the tremendous task which layn ahead of us and I 
am confident that our elected officials and their staffs will continue to 
serve our (iov(»rnment so ahly. We, the elected officials of the small 
rural conmmnities, stand ready to give you whatever assistance we 
can iit any time or any i)lace. 

STATEMENT OF ROBEET J. SAEOENT, MAYOR, BEATRICE, NEBE. 

Mr. Sauoent. Senator Cui-tis, Senator Bellmon, it gives me great 
pleasure to have this opportunity to express my views on rural devel- 
opment to your suhcommittee. Before I go furtlier, I would like.to say 
I am a pai-t-time mayor. I operate a retail husiness and I was em- 
ployed in busine^ss for U) ^ears and spent 19 years in the wholesale 
field and I am well qualified Jo know what the rural people are up 
against. 

I would like to say our city of Beatrice is located about 40 miles 
sojith of Lincoln and we have a population of 12,:i89 peaple. We have 
had a little growth in the last 10 years but our county which is (iage 
County suffei'ed a loss of people over the past 10 years. 

We'T^lieve that by tlie nature of our location, the economv of our 
city i^ irrevocably linked with the agricultural economy a\)Out ils. 
In order to improve the economy of rural America, the Federal (iov- 
ernment should initially concentrate its efforts to achieve partity of 
income for our Nation's farmers with other segments of our national 
economy. Our Nations farmers have been caught in a cost-price 
H(j[ueeze for nuiijy yeare and inci-eased price supports for agricultural 
commodities is an initial step that could be taken and would have 
immediate results on improving the economic health of rural America. 

Other steps the Federal (jovemment should take to improve agri- 
culture include maintaining the high level of agricultural r^earcn to 
aid farmers throughout the country and encouraging agricultural re- 
search by private mdustrv. The sharp decrease in the number of farm 
families must be stemmeci in order to preserve a viable rural economy. 
Although many parts of the State and Nation have greater consolida- 
tion of farming than our area, the increuse in the size of farming 
operation is readily noticeable here. Low-cost Government loans should 
be made available to small farmers in order to insure the continuance 
of a well-balanced farm economy nnd to reduce the outmigration of the 
farm family. 

Regarding industrial expansion, such activity is mandatory to 
achieve a better balanced economy in rural areas. Our city has several 
industries successfully operating at the present time. One area of 
industry expansion that is overlooked many times and that should 
receive equal consideration to the acquisition of new industry is the 



A program providing low mterest rate loans to industries expanding 
in rural areas or locating new plants in rural areas would definitely 
have a favorable economic impact on our area. Such a propjram could 
be administered through the Small Business Administration and if 
low- interest loans were made available for these industries, our econ- 
omy would become more balanced and as a result healthier. 
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I would like to jimt add here, I tliink ex-CiOvernor Tiemann covered 
that suhiex^t so well that nothing needs to l)e said more other than 
small indnstrv, larf^e a^ricultiiral hnsiness, farm-related aj^ribusiness 
have been lielped but when we are helped on tlie basis of 8.5 percent 
interest, onr profits are almost impossible. So I believe that there 
should l>e loiifr-ranfye tinancin^i; throufrli the ^)verninental agencies 
that would not bo at the premium rates of interest. 

I will continue with inv text. 

It is my feeling that high priority should be placed on agriculture- 
related indus'try such as food and fiber pro'c^ing, the reason for this 
being that^ve have the raw materials readily available in our area 
thereby elimimiting much of the initial transportation costs involved 
in other types of industry. 

Transportation is another area tliat deserves high Federal priority 
in rural America. Heing 40 miles from a four-lane, controlled-access 
highway places our conununity at a definite disadvantage for indus- 
trial prospects in relation to those communities located on such high- 
ways. State plans for an expanded highway system of this nature have 
been formulated. However, additional Federal participation in high- 
way funding could accelerate the construction of such highways and 
improve our rural economy. Kxpanded air transportiition is also de- 
sirable so that easy access to air travel and freight facilities could be 
enjoyed by new and existing industry. 

The tools are available with which t-o ])rovide community facilities, 
su(*li as schools and hospitals for rural communities. However, the 
level of Federal funding for such new facilities should be raised so as 
to provide an ade(iuate number of such facilities. 

F Would like to depait from my text and say in our jmi-ticular com- 
munity 4 yeai-s ago we were approved for low rents, low-income hous- 
ing. We have been in correspondence for 4 yeats. Our pile of corre- 
spondence becomes thicker and the only answerlis still no funds. So 
tliis is why we think additional funds, wlien they are made available 
or commitments a,re made, we shouldirt have to \Vait 4 years to 
expedite. 

(lovernment programs to train doctors and dentists should also be 
examined so that ade(juate numbers of these professionals are avail- 
al)le to serve rural communities. A Federal program to finance com- 
munity recreation centers would be of advantage* to our city. Such a 
center could be helpfjil in attracting new industry and improving tlie 
(jiiality of life in our city. 

In summary, increased Federal participation in the economic ex- 
pansion for rural. America is necessary to retain many fine young peo- 
ple that. grow up in onr communities, but immediately after comple- 
tion of college or technical schools move elsewhere. It my belief that 
we enjoy ati attractive way of life. However, ^v^U)gut adequate job 
opportunities and healthy economic advantages awnlaAlc**to new and 
existing industry, we cannot expect economic growth nor jnaintenance 
of the present population. 

Federal cooperation with business and local government is necessary 
to provide for tlie future heeds of rural America. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cnms. Thank you. 

Mayor Thomas? 
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STATEMENT OF C. A. THOMAS, MAYOE, SCOTTSBLUFF, NEBE. 

Mr. TiioMAH. Soiuitor Cuilis, Senator Bolmoii, I am ^oing to submit 
my sUtomont. Much of wliat I liave to say would be repetitious so I 
will just hit the hi^hli^hts liere and say that the only unicjue thing 
about our area is the fact tliat we aie.out in the altitude area where we 
aro in a seasonal i;j()-day growing season. The cost of production of 
sugar beets and beans and i)otato^s, et cetera, is very liigli and the cost 
of producing these crops and the hd)or. cost is high and therefore the 
ivturn as usual to the fanner is not what it should be. 

We need low-income, low-interest loans not to exceed 6 percent for 
farinei-s in order for them to mi^ke it today. Our fannei*s, I think, if 
they hadn't sa\HHl up sdine money in the depression would liave a diffi- 
'cult time getting through these good times. However, we have the pr^- 
ducti^n; we have the fertile valley, ainole water. We iiave new hospi- 
tals, too, which are under capacity. We nave power; we liave light; we* 
have all the tools except the jobs for the young people when they grad- 
uate from our schools. So wesieed prefel'ably not necessarily for cities 
but — we have the (lering-Scottsbluff Industrial Development Corp. 
who needs the tools to finance industrial sites. You have the IDA bonds 
in which you can fimmce a specific project on an 8()-2() basis, but what 
they need is industrial sites and to pipe the stnver water and power to 
the sites because today wiien a^n industry comes on a site they want it 
right now. Wiiat is it going to cost me ? How much is it going to be 
per acre (■ Wluit is the j)rice going to be ^ 

If you do not have it immediately available they will look elsewhere. 
So we lU'-ed those funds to develop the natural resources that we have. 

We have to the south of us, of course, the wheat table, to the north 
of us ranchinff and cattle. We have adequate packingplants to process 
that and they have plenty of room for expansion. 

Another thing we could use, we have a $7 million facility out there, 
a liberal arts college that is now defunct. It could be turned into an 
agricultural college aiul to keep our young men at home, go to school, 
and perhaps who could not afford to come down here to this end of the 
State. 

Thank you verv much for your consideration. * 
(The prepared statement of Mqe^Thomas is as follows :) 
Mr. rnoMAM. The area I ref)r(^ent is somewhat unique in that we 
live in the extreme western part of Nebraska. The altitude of 4,000 
feet presents a short growing season of only 130 days. 

We grow sugar beets, corn, alfalfa, beans, potatoes in the. valley 
and on the tableland to the nortlmnd south of us, cattle ranching and 
wheat raising are predominant. 

AVe have an unlimited supply of pure water, air, sunshine, and fine 
schools, including four grade schools, a junior high school, a new 2i 
year junior college, and a new senior high school. J 
We have a new AVest Nebraska General Hospital with 117-bed ca- 
pacity, financed with $1,400,000 in Hill-Burton funds and the other 
60 percent with first mortgage bonds. We also have the St. Mary's 
Hospital with a 100-bed rapacity financed by tlie Sisters of St. Fran- 
cis. Our new AWst Nebraska General Hospital is operating at approxi- 
mately KO-percent capacity and St. Mary's at r)r)-percent capacity, so 
we have ample apace for expansion. 
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Our new junior college is financed by issuing revenue bonds bearinc 
4.35 percent interest and paid for by a county wide real estate tax mill 
levy of 5 mills. 

We have the Great Western Sugar Factory which operates about 
3 months out of each year, bean elevators that ar€ seasonal in their 
operations. Wc have four nu»at packing plants that operate the year 
round, and we have one farm machinery manufacturing plant that 
employs a good contingent of 500 people the year roaQd. 

However, we still lose the majority of our young people aftei^fjradua- 
tion from high school due to lack of jobs. We need more solid year- 
round employment to retain our young people, yVe need those .indus- 
tries that wUl package and •sell our natural resources, sucb as food 
packaging plants as well as other diversified industries, 
w ' Wo nave ample industrial development areas, ample water, natural 

f as, and electrical power at advantageous rates, and a good labor mar- 
Gt. W6 are handicapped by high transportation costs due to our dis- 
tance from major cities. 

Our young rural farm youth leave the farm due to the almost im- 
possible cost of purchasing farmland^ purchasing farm nmchinery, and 
the high interest rates charged them tor farm operatin^apital. 

; Farm loans now bear interest rates of from 8 to 9 percent, even with 
farm governmental subsidies, a rate of G percent is all they can bear. 
With the high cost of land, machinery, loan interest rates, farniers 
today keep renting more land as they must have volume to survive. 

Our wheqit farmers are getting the same for a bushel of wheat today 
that they received 31 years a^jo. The cost of a tractor 3J^ years ago was 
at least five times less than it is today, so consequently the farmer must 
farm approximately five times as many acres to provide the income 
necessary to sustaii> hi^ farm operations. 

We need agricultural colleges to train young (potential farmers in 
the proper management of their farm operations. We have a private 
college facility now standing idle, having failed as a liberal arts col- 
lege. This facility would be a natural for the extension of our State 
agricultural college. Many young farmers cannot afford to travel across 
the State to Lincoln, but if ^ local 4-year agricultural college was 
available, most would take advantage of this educational process* and 
equip themselves to cope with today's modem techniques. 

Further, our farmers need 90 percent of parity in addition to sub- 
sidies to make ends meet, • ^ 

We have a Scottsbluff Payroll Development Foundation that seeks 
constantly to brin^j new industry to our area and has been somewhat 
successful in bringmg in a few Industrie^. In a small city, it is difficult 
to finance new industrial sites and provide the utilities thereon. Some 
form of Government help could be used to finance the purchase of 
industrifil breas and provide water, sewer, and other utilities until the 
areas are developed into actual industrial operations. 
Senator Crims. Senator Bellmon? 
Senator Bellmon. No questions. 

Senator CtniTis. Thank you very much. The testimony merits ^n- 
eral questions to be developed in the record but I hope you appreciate 
our situation. We have several people yet to be heard. Thank you. 

Dr. Dale Anderson and Dr. John Felton. We are "delighted to wel- 
cofne you to the witness chair of this committee.* I see you have both 
collaborated on the same statement. , 
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jSTATEHENT OF BE. DALE G. ANDEBSON) ASSOCIATE FEOI^0B^ 

/ OP AQEICULTUBAL ECONOMICS, AND DE. J[OHN EICHAED FEL- ' 

/ TON, FEOFESSOE OF ECONOMICS, UNIVEESITY OF NEBEASKA, 

/ UNCOLN, NEBE. 

/ ^ • 

' Dr. Andkrhon. Yps. 

Senator Crimfi. You have heard what I said about time schedule. 
Your pape||dea1s with transportation. IIow would you su^r^^est that 
\ye proceed^li order that yo^ mi^^ht have an oppc^timity to stress the 
points that you wish and at the same time we ^ive what consideration 
wrcan to the remaining witnesseii? 

Dr. AxDERSox. With your permission, I think we probably ou^ht 
to try to summarize our preservation. 

Senator Ci rtih. All n^^ht. Your full statement will he printed in 
the record as if delivered. 

You may proceed. 

Dr. Andkrhon. Senator Curtis, Senator Bellmon, with your permis- 
sion, I will summarize the first part of the paper, the part that, deals 
with som(» backfrroimd issues, and Professor Felton then will sum- 
marize some more specific problems and some policy recommendations 
that we have to offer. 

Senator Ctnms. Very well. 

Dr. ANnERS()N. I think that one could hardlv overemphasHe the im- 
portance of transportation to economic devw?pment. The industrial 
growth of the United States back in the 19th century has be^n attrib- 
uted by many to the earlier development of transpotWion, especially 
railroad ransportation. The opening? of the West I am quite sure was 
the primary factor in developing? this part of the country. The impor- 
tance of transportation to the Great Plains particularly crucial. Land 
which is perhaps our most basic resource has very limited alternative 
uses. The products that this land is producing are extremely heavy 
and bulky and we are moving tfiese products a very long distance to 
the primary consumption centers on both the east and the west coasts 
as well as tw export terminals on the gulf coast. 

The railroadfs are regarded as of pa^fcicular importance because they 
are inherently best suited to the transportation of heavy, bulky com- 
modities over long distances. The water routes to which we have access 
are fairly limited, so they offer only limited competition. 

Highway carriage under even the very best of operating conditions 
is inherently a smaller volume kind of an operation and is thus suited 
primarily for shorter hauls and for higher value commodities. 

Let me offer just a couple of examples of changing technology which 
mHum has resulted in changing costs which in turn has induced 
changes in the rate structure which have had a considerable effect on 
our bart of the country. 

Tne first example I would like to offer is the shift of flour mills — 
this has taken place pr^n^iarily because of change in technology, be- 
cause of chan^ng costs, because of induced changes in the rate struc- 
ture. Flour mills have moved from the Great Plains country to the 
South an(i East. 

Well, as an Example of an opposite "ftind of a situation, look at 
what has happened to the meatpacking Jfcilities. Here the trend has . 
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been in exactly the opposite direction, and decentralization. Meat- 
packing facilities haife moved out into the countryside and again pri- 
marily because of the changes in transportation. It has become cheaper 
to move the meat than to move the live animals because <rf develop- 
ment of improvements in refrifferation, the refrigerated railcar, re- 
frigerated trucks and improved Highways and the like. 

The importance in transportation systems in moving people is 
equally crucial, J think. Th(f migration to urban areas from the rural 
area^^ has left the population extremely sparse in our parf of the 
country. Some 20 million people made this shift between 1945 and 
1970 in the United States. And so the people who remain have to go 
a long way to do their shoppinc And to get their educa^tion, to make 
use of cultural and professional s^jrvices. And so transportation be- 
comes even more important, more important all the time. 

Well, I have alluaed to some of the handicaps but let me suggest 
a few handicaps that r^ral environment has that we consider to be of 
a rather inherent nature. Agricultural productivity has increased sub- ^ 
stantially. At the same time the number of farms has declined as has ' 
the number of fanners. This in turn has ii^ced a reduction in the 
sizes of many of our rural communities and 1ft vitality of these com- 
munities, especially towns of a population m 1,000 or less. These 
towns — a great many of them have actually lost population during 
the last 10 years — so there are fewer customers. 

Att^the same time there are increasing economies of size in many 
' of the services that these people have need for. The average size of 
hospitals, the average size of schools, the average size of all kindi^, 
of businesses has increased, and largely because of increased sized 
economies. 

Technological developments in railroad transportation have had 
very much the same effect. Sue^h things as unit transportation, larger 
and more specialized cars, increased automation, all of these things 
have meant that the railroads also have got to move things in larger 
packaces if they are going to be competitive. 

Well, passenger service has been perhaps even more seriously af- 
fected. We have fewer people in the rural areas but at the saipe time 
the people who remain have a need and a desire to go longer distances 
in snorter periods of time and by modes of travel which themselves 
are experiencing ever larger economies of size. 

Well, all this presents an extremely serious problem, I might 
suggest. 

The advent of the private automobile and the airplane have all 
driven public surface transportation from the rural scene. Nor are the 
air carriers themselves in a particularly enviable position. Their load 
factors have shrunk and plane sizes increase as rural populations 
decline. 

Well, Professor Felton will outline some additional, more specific 
kinds of problems and solutions that we think may be helpful. 
• Dr. Feltox. Professor Anderson has spoken of some of the inherent 
handicaps under which we labor and there may not be much except 
without special treatment. Nothing can be done without those. There 
are, on the other hand, certain artificial handicaps aitd we think they 
are appropriate for some remedial action. One is discrimination in 
railroad freight rate^. 
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Now, it is true that there have been allegation of discrimination for 
a£ least 100 yeai*s and many of them have emanated from this area. 
-The problem has always been one of acceptable evidence or proof that 
this was so. Ok»arly just differences in rates are not suifRcient evidence 
of discrimination, for different rates may be nondiscriminatory, while 
equal rates ran well be discriminatory. The test is always one of a 
relationship between revenues received and costs incurred. 

Well, the Interstate Commerce Commission used to publish data on 
railroad revenue cost relationships, both bv commodity and by mileage 
bloclcs, and these data do form the basis tor an appraisal of the exist- 
^ ence of commodity and price discrimination. 

Several yeans ago I undertook a study of commodity rate discrimi- 
nation in which I looked at the ratios of revenue to cost enjoyed by the 
railroads both for princij)al exports and principal exports in the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, and Ivansus. I found that they were in every case 
higher than for the United States as a whole, indicating that some 
discrimination then was practiced against the kinds of commodities 
which were the principal exports and imports of the Northern Plains 
States. ^ y 

Professor Anderson has just published a study last June on price 
discrimination. He found that tne ratio of revenue to cost tended to 
increase with distanca and since greater shipment distances are typi- 
cally involved in this area, it meant that discrimination against the 
(xreat Plains States tended to triple. In fact, he found that the revenue 
cost ratio for meat exported from the western territory trunk line ex- 
ceeded the ratio for the remainder of the United States by some 11 
percent. 

What are the explanations for such discrimination? Professor 
Anderson has already alluded to one: the immobility of resources 
employed in agriculture. This means that farmers are not very sensir 
tive to increases in rates because they have little in the way of choice 
for the use of their talents and their land than to continue doing what 
they are doing. 

This is one factor which accounts for discrimination. The other is 
lack of effective competition. 

Highways, as Professor Anderson noted, tend to be effective com- 
petitors only for relatively short distances and water transportation 
IS by no means a universal alternative in the Plains area. We mijrht 
ask why, despite acts to .regulate commerce that date back to 1887, 
which contain three provisions against discrimination, that such dis- 
crimination should after all this time still be a part of the structure 
of railroad rates., Part of the answer i^hat the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself has not only embrac^i but in fact been a strong 
proponent of the discrimination on the grounds that it conforms to dif- 
ferences in the so-called mail surface and they have continued to 
support the value of servii^e pricing principle of rate makinsr on what 
t regard as a somewhat dubious theory known as the added traffic 
theory. The added traffic theory is that it israll rijrht to discriminate 
against A in favor of R because if you didn't give B reduced rates his 
traffic might not move and therefore the entire burden .of overhead 
costs would be borne by A, or, say, the farmer, in our example. 

There are two difficulties with such a theory: The first is that the 
fact that lower rates are charged to B, and P makes some contribution 
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to overhead costs, merely creates the possibility at most of h)Weriii^j: t\ie 
raters to A, tliev by no means insure it. * • i ^ 

A second (lifficnltv with this particuhir theory is that 1^ s rate^, 
while theA^ may mfike sohie contribution to overhead costs in the short 
rnir, may falf short of coverin^r the lon^r-nin investment operating? 
costs of transpoii:in^r these ^^oods. Under siu^h circunjstances mutually- 
l)eneficiardiscriminafion, what we have is A subsidizing^ B. 

I want to address myself secondly to the problem of freight car 
sli^-tacres. This is a phenomenon which tends to lye characteristic ot 
^ western and southern part of the United States rather than the 

' ^'Y^hink we can identify three factors primarily . responsible for 
freic^ht car- shortages. The first is an imbalan<^e of east-west traffic. 
(;oods^ movinir east* tend t^ be bidky by'and larjre in comparison with 
those nukinir west. It follows therefore that a jriven a^^re^ate value 
of ^roods will require more, frei^dit cars for an eastward than for a 
west ward movement. . a i i.- i.- 

A .second factor in the shortage is the existence ot destinations 
beyond the c^nfines of the ori^nnatin<r i-ailroad s lines which necessi- 
tate.s relinquishing: control of its cars to forei^?n roads. ^ 
Tliird 'is a car rental or per diem .system as it is called which operaws 
when <ai's are ow forei^Mi roads but which has historically pr(Ma 
inadequate to cover the prospectWe owner/shipper costs of newly 
purchased freijrht cars. i j • i il 

Under such circumstances easterly railroads find it clearly more 
profitable to divert western-owned cai-s to fheir own use rrfther than 
to purchase their own. ^ 
^ As for evidence, T point out that bet^^-een 1956 and 1967 eastern 
railroad ownei/shipper declined from 30 percent to 31 percent ot 
the freiirht car fleet, that is, the national freight car fleet, ^ind this 
accounted for some 64 percent of the decline in national freight car 
owner-shipper during the decade or durin^ this 12-year pemod,-! 

should sav. i. 

As a result, while the 1960 eastoi-n railroads had 8 percent niore 
cai-s on line than thev owned, by 1968 it had risen to 20 percent. Ihe 
AAR, that is, the Asso<iation of American Kailroads, and the Inter- 
state ('opimerce Uommissiou have attempted to overcome the defects 
9f the per diem svste^m by what are known-^aS car service rules and 
ordei-s but I am afraid tfiey prove no more effective m solving the 
shorta^re problem tl«\n the per diem system. ^ i • 

I would lil^e to make some specific recommendations for legislative 
action or at least cc^nsidumtion. ' ' • i n^oo^ 

I think the basic provision of the Intei*state Commerce Act ot 1HH7 
dealing with price and commodity' discrimination should be' revised 
to teciuii-e the lUC tp/abandon value-service pricing in favor of cost- 
oriented pricin^^ and the Uommission should be wquired to keep vari- 
ations in revenue-cost relationships within reasonably narrow limits. 

Second, I believe the Senate Commerce Uommittee should hold 
hearin^rs-on the feasibility of a national frei^htcar rental exchange 
system, a proposal which'l have made elsewhere and which T would 
like to Mid to the submission to this committee. Under such a system' 
flexible fkM- diem rates would ri^sult and cars w^ould move in accoid- 
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ance with vnriatiions. seasonality, and demand, and in. accordance with 
geofjrajphical considerations as well. . 

Finally, I should strohjrly "iiige that the Senate delete a provision 
of th^ proposed Surface Transportation Act of 1971. S. 2362. and 
U.K. 10146. which wonid narrow the agricultifral exemption. It is 
true that a relatively minor narrowiiifj would oc(-ur as a result of this 
proposal, but I rejjard the direction as entirely a wronj; one. 

Just th^ day before yesterday the Department of Transportation 
proposed a substantial deref,nriation of hijrhway carrier control. 

I thmk that we can declare oui-selves strongly in favor of such a 
proposal on the grounds that it would tend to improve the service and 
reduce rates on processed agricultural products and on farm inputs in * 
this area^ , i. 

Thank you. 

■> Senator Cottis. Thank you very much, both of you. We are glad 
to have this contribution and we do appreciate it very much 

(The prepared statements of Dr. Felton and Dr. Andei-son is as ' 
follows:) r , . 

Mr. Felton and Mr. Anderson: The importance of transportation 
to economic development is well-known. The great industrial growth 
which characterized the American economy in the last third of the 19th 
century has ^ng been attributed to the growth of the railroad network, 
, and transportation facilities invariably constitute a major element ii^ 
Sf^fh ^'''^"o developing countries. While Nebraska and 

tne otner Irreat Plains States are scarcely underdeveloped areas, as that 
term IS generally used, they do exhibit a very slow population growth, 
relatively meager industrialization, and a per-capfta income which is 
generally below the national average. 

Where, as in the Great Plains, ;nuch land possesses little alternative 
use except m agriculture, wher6 the products of land are typically 
bulky m relation to their value, and where the major consuming 
nmrkets for those products are; at a considerable distance, transport 
efliciency is of crucial concern. Since rail transportation enjoys its 
greatest advantage over highway transportation in the movement of . 
low-value goods over significant distances and since water transporta- 
tion IS confined to a limited number of routes, it is the efficiency of the 
railroad system which looms largest in any consideration of the rele- 
vance of transportation to the economy of the Great Plains. 

The greater sensitivity of agricultural commodities than manu- 
tactured products to freight rate levels is revealed by a comparison 
of the percentage which freight charges bear to the delivered price of 
the product. Ihe most recent Interstate Commerce Commission study 
of freight revenue as a percentage of the wholesale value of commodi- 
ties at their destination revealed that almost 11 percent of the delivered 
price of gram TOiiJftsted of rail freight charges while such charges ac- 
counted for only 4>^rcent of the delivered price of manufactured' ^ 
products and about 6 percent for all products, including grain and<X^ 
other agricultural commodities.' 

" Burrtiu of Trajisport Economics and Statistics, ICC, Freight Revenue and Whotetale 

(Washington. D.C., October. 1961), pp. 16, ZO, and 21. Grain Is defined here as conslstinc 
of wheat, corn, ^orBhum grains, oats, Parley, rye, and soybeans! " eonsisiing 
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Transportation is also a vital factor in the movement of the in- 
habitants of niral areas. The steady migration of persons from rural 
to urban areas forces an increased reliance on transportation upon 
remaining rural •residents. Some 20 million U.S. citizens moved' from 
rural to urban environments between 1945 and 1970.^ In 61 of Ne- 
braska's 93 counties p()i)iplation dec^lined by niore than 5 percent during 
the decade of the 1960 V ' • 

Relatively low population densities in much of the (treat PUuns re- 
(juire substantial movement of peoi)le for shopping, education, profes- 
sional services, and cultural activities. Technologically induced size 
economies in many of these activities have resulted in an accelerated 
reduction in Mieir number. The number of most rural-basj^d commer- 
cial establishments has gradually declined. Professional services have 
gravitated to the larger towns and cities. More than 61 percent of 
Nabraska's i)hysicians practiced, in 1966, in cither Lancaster or Doug- 
las count Vv Twelve Nebraska counties had no medicaLdoctor ; 25 had 
no hospital.' South Dakota researchers found that persons in north- 
west South Dakota seeking medical care outside their home towns 
traveled an average of 56 miles,"* 

Consolidation has made the one-room c(mntry school virtually a 
thing of the ])ast : busing of rural Nebraska children to distant schools 
is a normal occurrence. Nebraska country elevatoi-s declined in num- 
ber from 892 in 1958 to 826 in 1968, resulting in increased awrage dis- 
tance from farm to market." Many more instances of adduced services 
could be cited; all create added rural dependence on transportation. 

Increases in agricnkural i)roductivity have reduced greatly the num- 
ber of farms and farmei-s. In Nebraska alone, farm numbers declined 
by an average of aboiit 2,()()() per yeaif- during the 1960's.' The lower 
farm population has, in turn, induced declines in the size and vitality 
of many of the smaller Nebraska towns. Nebraska towns having a 
1970 population of between 1,000 and 2,500 grew an average of only 
2.5 percent between 1960 and 1970. Towns and cities with a popula- 
tion greater than 2,500 increased in size by 19.2 i)eix^ent.» Of the 120 
Nebraska towns of 1,000 or more persons, 24 lost population during 
the 1960 s.» Only 63 towns experienced a gain; population in the re- 
maining communities remained stable. 

Population of many rural areas has waned while size economies for 
business and service activities have increased, thus subjecting these 
communities to ludonble squeeze. The squeeze has been particularly se-* 
vei-e in terms of transport i*esources. A reduction in nutnbcr of trans- 

^ r S S<*nnte Thf Economic ond SooiaX Vfindition of Rural Amrrica ^'f^^^^^^^'*. 
ralttef" Print, prepared for the Committee on Government Operations, 92d CongreHH. Ist 
Session (WnshlnRton, D.C. 1971). pp. 
f ^» 17 .S Cmnun of Population, 1060 and 1970. 

» Warren H Pearae C. A. McWhorter, Rena Boyle, and Suzanne K^mv Medical M an- 
nofrrr for XehrLk^^^ Unlverflity of Nebraska Medical Center no "at*'). J>P' f '"^^^11: 

'^ Mark J: P^wer«, and I^eland (;. Blerman, Supplu and Demand of " 

S^rthwl,i \sauth^^ An Economic Analytii,!, Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 

508 (BroQkln{?«; South Dakota State UnlverMty, 1970), p. 27. ^.k«o-w„ r^mir, nnd 

•A'cftrMfca Grain and Feed Directory and Buyer$ Ouide (Lincoln : Nebraska Oraln ann 
Feed Dealers Association, 1959 and 1969 editions). 

»b"''s.^wXc^* "Population Changes In Nebraska Cities," Bu»ine8» in NebroJika, Vol. 

'"nl^RuiaVp^pXtfoi'Vl^^^^^ Found No Bottom/' OmaHa World ^rraM Evening 

Edition, December 2, 1970, p. 1. Information In the news release Is from 1960 and J»70 
Cmttun of Population. 
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port custoniers ha^ ocmvved just when a greater concentration of traf- 
fic is needed to achieve expanded size economies. Economics have 
dictated hir^?er trucks, rail cai-s. aircraft, busc^s, and the terminals that 
sei-ve thege modes, (^urriei-s are increasingly finding it unprofitable to 
serve smaller niraj towns and cities. Provision of efficient and econom- 
diallen^^^^^ ^^'^ice to areas of low-poi)ulation density is clearly a 

Just as technological change and the accompanying greater pro- 
ductivity on the farm have had their imiWt in rural areas, so has 
technological change and greater productivity affected the railroads 
and the shippers which they serve: ^.(7. CentralizeFtraffic cbntrol, au- 
tomated classification yards, centralization, automated maintenance 
of way, continuous welded track, larger and more specialized freight 
cai^, and unit trains. These changes have enabled railroads greatly 
to increase per-man-hour otttput and to reduce rates on agricultural 
products over the course of the last decade.»« 

At least two of the technological changes in the railroad industry, 
the development of the unit train and larger and more specialized 
treight cars, have and will continue to have important consequences 
for agriculture in the Great Plains area. The unit train of jumbo ^ 
hopper cars can reduce the out-of-pocket costs of grain transportation 
to the range of about :i to 5 mills per ton-mile andproinises to expand 
• the size of the market for profitable grain shipment from the Great 
Plains.^* 

The re'djiction in the cost of transporting grain relative to .grain 
products has induced a shift in the locus of grain milling operations 
from locations near\rain growing areas toward major consuming' 
markets.'^ On the other hand, technologicaLchange in the railroad in- 
dustry has had precisely the opposite eftect on the location of slaughter- 
housed. The development of economical and efficient refrigerator cars 
has reduced the cost of transportin^r animal carcasses reljftive to that 
for live animals. This, in turn, has induced a decentnilization of such 
activities in the direx^tion of livestock feeding areas.^^ 

The combined effect of the introduction of larger and more special- 
ized freight cars and the development of the unit train has been to 
reduce the costs of large volume shipments relative to small ones. 
Thus, railroads have found it increasingly unprofitable to accept less- 
than-carload lots and to maintain service on branch line^. As a con- 
sequence, rail service to communities located on branch lines with a 

'0 Between 1900 and 1009, the Index of railroad freight rato« for agricultural corn- 
modi tieH declined 5 percent. Anrictiltural Statiaticit, 1970 (WaBhtnfrton : (JPO, 1070), p. 
/,v?- P"''*"ff ^hlH Bame period, the averape of all pricen (the Implicit pricr deflator for tot«l 
J: "^^«24 percent. Economic Indicators, AuRiiBt. 1071 ( Waahlncton. GPO, 1071). p. 2. 

»» John Richard Felton, "Technoloplcal Chancen and Internal Economlet in Railroad 
Transport, American Journal of Agricultural Economics. ro\. 50. No. 8 ( August, 10««). 
pp. T«w""T, 

"Jeff MallUe and Dale Solum, ''An AnalyslH and Evaluation of Factors Which Arr 
Deletions to the Competitive Interests of the Mld-Amerlca Wheat Flour MlUldc InduH- 
try. report for the Mld-Amerlca (Jovernor's Transportation Committee und 14 Mid- 

America Milling Companies. Midwest Research Institute. Kansas Cltv. Mo. July l, 1908, 
ISZ^^, (mlmeoffraphed) : and Bruce H. WrlRht. "RoRional and Sectoral Analysis of 
the Wheat-Flour Economy," Economic Research Service, USDA, Marketing Research Ke- 
port No. 858 (Washington, D.C., October. 1900). pp. 28-0. 

'U. Marvin Skadberc. "Livestock Producer Marketing Patterns In the Upper Missouri 
River Basin, in Thomas T. Stout, ed., I»njt-Run Adjustments in the Livestock and Mfat 
• *"»Plv^ation8 and Alternatives, North Central Region ajxRenrarch Publication 
I? «] w ^ Agricultural Research and Develomifent Center 1070) pp. 

01-04. Improvementfl in trucks and In highways have also con>rthuted to the decentrallza- 
tlou, particularly in more recent years. 
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small potential volume of conmiodities for export has deteriorated in^ 
recent yeai*s. • u • 

Highway carriage is inherently a smaller volume operation thaji is 
Vailroad transportation. Not only is the load unit, the trailer, consider- 
ably smallcM- than a freight car, but also the unit of operation, tractor 
and trailer or trailei-s, is far smaller than a train consisting of a long 
string of cars. Furthermore, the completion of the mterstate system . 
through Nebi'askk should reduce highway carrier operating costs 
which are, of coui-se, materially affected by the limited access, non- 
stop character of the interstate system. Nevertheless, even under the 
beit operating conditions', the line-haul costs of highway earners tend 
to be some multiple of rail line-haul costs.^* Therefore, even when the 
higher terminal and inventoi7 cqsts associated with rail shipment are 
taken into (consideration, the highway carrier is the most economical 
mode of tmnsport only for small shipment sizes over short distanc^. 
Where the goods are of relatively low value, such as "grains, the ad- 
vantage for shipment sizes of 30 tons or more may be limited to dis- 
tances less than 50 miles." In short, technological change in rail trans- 
portation has been a mixed blessing to rural areas and highway .car.- 
riage appeai-s to be a high cost alternative. 

Public passenger transportation service, whether by air, rail or bus 
has been even more seriously affected. First,'the decline i»?rural popu- 
lation has reduced available passenger traffic to and from>ural com- 
munities. This in turn has motivated carriers to reduce quantity and 
quality of service in an effort to maintain profitability * to reduce 
losses. Deterioration in services discourages still more/people trom^ 
using public transport, and the situation further wt)rseWs. 

Secondly, the increased popularity of the private automobile has 
diverted traffic from motor ijind rail carriers to the point that passen- 
trer business has all but vanished for these modes. Automobile regiff- 
trations in the United States more than doubled, from 1950 to 1969. 
In Nebraska, registrations increased by 52 percent' over the game 

'^^A?^ carriers have^ been responsible for diversion of considerable 
loni?-haul passenger traffic from the surface carriers. Increased speed, 
comfort, and reliability of air travel have made this mode particularly 
attractive to travelers. Size .economies associated with both aircraft 
and airport operations put ready access to air service out of reach of 
residents of all but the larger cities. Even now, persistent complaint^ 
of financial losses are voiced by feeder lines serving Nebraska and 
other Great Plains Stated,^^ . . , i • i 
(Charges of railroad freight rate discrimination have been voiced 
* frequently by shippe^ in many areas. Shippers of agricultural prod- 
'1?' 

i»Ann Friedlaender "^he Dilemma of Freight Transport Regulation' (Washington. 
D.C. : Brookings. 1069), p. 39. 

AlTHn^M 1971) 16 pp. Losses nUegedly Incurred In serving smaller Vj?;"f„J^ 
mJimPs n?e Warned on sparsity of available pal^senger tramc. Frontier maintains the 
?eta«e of additional CAB subsidy funds is needed to permit continued service to the« 
communities. 
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ucts from Great Plains origins, in particular, have long contended 
that lykte structures affexjt them adversely and unjustly. 

Commodity and place discrimination, usually referred to as value- 
of-^vice pricing, has long had the support of the Interstate Com- 
^^W:?e Commission.*^ Pui-suant to the value-of-servire princifjle, buyers 
of transportation service are segmented into groups having; similar de- 
mand characteristics. Each group is then charged on the basis of will- 
ingness to nay. Buyers whose demand scihedules are more. elastic pay 
' less than those who have inelastic demands. Farmers, owing to the 
immobility of the labor and land resources committed to agriculture, 
are a prime example of shippers witlh ai;i inelastic demand for 
transportation. K \ 

The rationale f6r the value-of-service pricing system is that lower 
nites to shipper*? with elastic demands may actually benefit shippers 
with inelastic demands by reducing the contributions to overhead 
which the latter group niust make. There are two difficulties with this 
argument : 

1. The Commission may not, in fact, insist upon the reduction of . 
rates to shippers with inelastic demands by virtue of the contributions 
to overheacf provided by shippers with elastic demands. 

2. The contributions to overhead from shippers whose demand for 
transportation is elastic may be insufficient to cover the long-run in- 
vestment, as well as operating costs associated with such service. Under 
such circumstances farmers, rather than enjoying lower rates because 
of discrimination in favor of nonagricultural products, will actually 
be required to subsidize the movement of many non-agricultural 
commodities. 

Rate discrimination as practiced by railroads may^take one of two 
forms. One variant, phvce dicrimination, exists where a carrier seg- 
ments purchasers of its services into geographic markets on th^ basas 
of their willingness to pay. Thus, a railroad customer shipping wheat 
- from North Dakota to Oregon might pay more th^^n one snipping 
wheat from Colorado to Oregon even though costs were substantially 
the same for each shipment. A nondiscriminatory rate structure would 
require equal rates for hauls over which costs are equal, rates propor- 
tional to costs where costs are unequal. 

The second variant, commodity discrimination, arises where market 
segmentation occurs along commodity lines. Thus, the ratio of rates 
to transport cos<:s may be greater for wheat than it is for wheat flour. 
The shipjjer of wheat then is discriminated against relative to the 
shipper of flour. 

Great Plains farmers are especially vulnerable to rail rate discrimi- 
nation.^ Their isolation from centers of manufacturing and consump- 
tion forces heavy reliance on transportation media. Their resource base, 
espe^ally the relatively inflexible land resource, has proven best suited 
to tnfe production of the kind of heavy, bulky products which rail- 
roadd are best equipped to transport. Rail costs per ton-mile are gen- 
feraUy substantially lower than truck costs for long-haul shipments 
of agricultural products. Barge costs are frequently less than for com- 

"ValuG of Service Prldng," Statement , No. 5012 (Washingtoii, D.C : 1950). 
See €$p€Cially i>p, 357-91, 
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parable rail shipments,*^ but the limited number of water routes 
allows for only limited competition from this mode. 

Research conducted at the University of Nebraska provides evidence 
of both commodity and place discrimination directed against Groat 
Plains shippers. Wide differences were found in the ratios of rail reve- 
nue to out-of-pocket costs in the exports and imports of the Northern 
Grqat Plains States in comparison with the United States as a whole. 
Indexes of revenues to out-of-pocket costs for the 15 most important 
(based on tonnage) commodities trftnspoijfed by rail to and from each 
of the Northern Great Plains States were iffeverj* case higher than the 
ratios for the entire United States (see table below)." 

In other research it was found that rail shipments of wheat frofn 
Qkeat Plains origins were discriminated against relative to shipments 
from other areas. Ratios of revenue to out-of-pocket costs ranging in 
value from less than one to more than five suggest widespread mace 
discrimination. States in the Northern Great Plains were particularly 
disarvantajS^d. For example, the ratio for North Dakota intrastate 
^hipmjwits in covered hopper cars w£lt4.0 compared with only 1.1 for 
shipmeJ^ from Missouri to Louisiana. The average weighted ratio 
(weighted by number of carloads) for shipments by common boxcar 
from all shipping states was 1.6— significantly lower than weighted 
ratios for North Dakota "(2.2), Montana (2.1), South Dakota (1.9) 
and Nebraska (1.7). Ratios for^shipmente from Textfe and Missouri 
were only 1.1 and 1.2, respectively. 

INDEX OF WEIGHTED (BY TONNAGE) RATIOS OF REVENUES TO OUT-OF-P^pCKETC^^ra J^'l5 MOST IMPOR- 
T4MT miiunniTirQ TDANCpnDTFn Rv OAii TO ANO FROM EACH OF THE NO^PCWff^WAINS 



TANT COMMODITIES TRANSPORTED BY RAIL TO ANO FROM EACH OF THE N0|pte^i;f^WA1N^^ AND 
FDR THE UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE (1961) 

[BtJed on tonntie) . ' 



^jgj Orlilnttlon Ttrmlnttion 



North Dtkott !J2 |}u 

Nebraskt .e. 

Kansas ..... x |?1 jjj 

UnittdStates. - 

» Exclusiva ot tarmlnations of intrastata orifin bacause such shipments ara recordad amoni originations^ 



Sourca; John Richard Felton. "Commodity Rata Discrimination ^^^''^'^fi]^^^^^. xi^^^^^ 
% Ottoscp, "Transportatioa Problems and Policias m tha Trans- Missouri .We«i..iait«»Urj "'VSr?. cuS: 

1*». p. Gii. Ratwswwe calculatad from Intwttate Comftierca Commission * 'Carload *»yb.ll Statirtto^ 
■fflanf* §S 2 through SS-7, and "Distribution of tha Rail Ravenue Contribution by Commodity Groups, 1961 (Washlnflon, 
D.C.,1963and 19&4). 

Much of the discrimination appeared to be related to intermodal 
competition or^ the lack thereof. Longer hauls, for example, tended to 
' be' discriminated against relative to shorter hauls— a response, per- 
haps, to more intensive truck competition for the shorter movements. 
Wheat shipments to th^ gulf coast fared rather well; barge competi- 

« There Is evidence that rail rate* are highly responsive to competition from barges, 

^ ^^o^^ttrfefcoltfl^^a^ ICC'8 version of long-rup marginal costB. This cost 

measure hL ^rfiin dcflcie^^ usln Jot rate-maW purposes, but »8 "JfJ^l " 

Comparative analyses such an commodity Dt geographical revenue-cost relationship 

^^'S'fe^^^^^ Felton. 'Tommoditv^Rate Discii^nation in Railroad ^ranyort in 
Jack 1l ftavidson and Howard W. Otloson Eds ' Tfapiportation and PoI^IcIm 

in the Trtins-Mlflsouri West" (Lincoln: Dnlveysity of Nebraska Prea*. 1067), pp. 66-8. 
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tion seems the most likely reason. The same general pattern of dis- 
cnmination prevailed during the 2 years analyzed (1958 and 1966), 
indicating the persistence of the practice and the potential for longrun 
misallocation of resources.^" 

While the level of freight rates has been a continuing source of fric- 
tion between agricultural interests alid the railroads, a problem of 
perhaps eauaj intensity and antiquity has been that of car supply. In 
the very hrst case docketed before the Interstate (commerce Com- 
mission^ several shippers complained that the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Manitoba Rs^ilroad Co. had denied them carfe.^^ Furthermore, as 
earlv as 1907, the ICC undertook its own inveijtigation of the alleged 
inadequacy of the freight car supply and repoited that: 

Evidence taken at Chicag6 related to conditions in the grain ffelds of Iowa, 
Nebraska. Kansas and Oklahoma ... All dealers told the same story of the fail- 
ure of transport facilities . . . Elevators In North IJakota have been closed for 
lack of cars to take away their wheat. 2< 

Subsequent hearings before the ICC and* congressional subcommit- 
tees suggest that the problem has not diminishecL M his opening state- 
ment at the hearing on freight-car supply, Senktor Hartke 
declared : ^*Since 1966 the problem of freight caif supply has gn>wn 
much woree." " Last year he again pointed to the urgency and persist- 
ei\ce of the problem : ''We met on freight car shortages less than a year 
ago ... the situation today is no better. The shol'^ujp situation is 
worae." 2« 

The factors which create a shortage of freight cars in the Great 
Plains States can be identified as follows : 

1. The imbalance of east-west traffic. Commodities moving east are, 
for the mpstv part, low-value goods, while commodities moving west 
ftrfe generally .5f higher value. As a consequence, a greater number of 
cars will be required to move a given aggregate value of commodities 
east than west. 

2. The existence of destinations beyond the confines of a railroad's 
lines so that it must relinquish control of its freight cars to other rail- 
roads. In practice, this means that there will be more loaded car move- 
ments from west to east than east to west. It also means, of course, that 
there must be some flow of empty cars from ea^o west. 

3. A car rental, or per diem, system which Rll^rically has failed to 
cover the prospective ownership costs of newly acquired freight cars. 
As a consequence Eastern railroads have found it profitable to divert 
cars owned by Western railroads to their own use and pay per diem 
charges rather than to purchase their own equipment. 

Between 1956 and 1967 the percentage at the Nation's box and cov- 
ered hopper car fleet owned by Eastern railroads declined from 39 
Percent to 31 percent. Differently stated, 64 percent of the decline in 

Anderson and Brian L. Mnrlska. **P\ac^ Discrimlnntion in Rail Rhinmentfl of 
jytieat Trotii Great Plains Origin*," Afrricultnral Experiment Station Research Bulletin 
24.i fLin><^n : University of Nebraska, 1971), pp. 5-fl. 29 and 32 

^HoJ&roV^ St Paul, MinneapolU and Manitoba Railroad Co., 1 ICC Rep. 102 (lfift7). 

24 /„ ffic Matier of Car Shortage and Other tuMufflcient Transportation Facilitif, 12 ICV 
561. 508 (1907). 

cjFrelcht Car Supply, Hearing before tbe Subcommittee on Surface * Transportntlon 
of the Committee on Commerce, U.S. Senate, Olst Cong., l8t Sess., May 13. 10G9 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1909). p. 1. 

;*FrGlcht Car Shortages, Hearings before the Special Freight Car Shortage Subcora- 
Committee on Commerce, U.S. Senate. 91st Cong., 2nd Sess.. March 24. 25 
and April 2, 1970 (Washington, D.C., 1970) p. 1, 
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box and covered hopper car ownership between 1956 and 1967 is at- 
tributable to the East^,m railroads.^^ This dechne in the proportion ot 
box and covered hopper car ownership accounted for by Eastern rail- 
roads was accompanied by a coapsponding rise in the ratio of cars 
on Eastern lines. In 1960 the mtern railroads had only 8 percent 
more boxcars than they owned; by 1968 it was 20 percent. During this 

?eriod the opposite trend was manifesting itself in the Upper Ureat 
lains. There the railroads had about 7% percent fewer cars <>n Ime 
than they owned in 1960 while in 1968 the percentage fittd riseivto 18. 
As a result, the Upper Great Plains railroads were subsidizing Eastern 
ones, with Plains States' shippers the source of the subsidy. ; 

A further consequence is the well-known "car shortage, the inability 
of Western shippers to secure freight cars in sufficient numbers at the 
times and places desired. It is true that the Association of American 
Railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission have attempted 
to utilize other means tq influence freight car allocation. Both have 
promulgated car service rules to induce the return of cars to their 
owners and car service orders to require the transfer of cars from 
Jiastem railroads to Western railroads without regard to ownerdirp. 
The evidence to date would suggest that car service rule-S and orders 
have been no more successful than the per diem system in achieving 
a rational allocation of the freight car fleet. 

It is easier to identify problems than it is tfi devise sound and ac- 
ceptable solutions. It is also easier to engage in special pleading than 
it is to render an objective appraisal. Let us emphasize that we are 
making no argument for favored treatment to overcome the inherent 
disadvantages under which the Great Plains Statesjpperates. After all, 
this area aSo possesses important advantages, sucH a fertile sou, un- 
polluted air and water, uncrowded communities, 4 willing and able 
work fo^e, and good educational institutions. If we were to expect 
favored treatment to compensa^for our handicaps, we might have to 
endure compensating penalities to oflfset our inherent advantages. 
What we seek merely is tVe amelioration of the artijicial handiaips 
under which we labor. 'lit ns suggest a few possible ways in which 
such handicaps might be reduced. . , 

The establishment of a cost-oriented railroad rate structure is m 
keeping with a national transportation policy that is committed to the 
preservation of the inherent advantages of all modes of transporta- 
tion. Value-of-sei-vice seems highly inappropriate as a primary rate- 
making consideration. Nor has d^iminatfon been in the long-term 
best interests of the regulated. The gradual diversion of high-rated 
traffic from the railrojtds to competing modes is a well-documented 
fact. The solution would seem to lie in congressional action requiring 
the ICC to abandon its historic adhereilfce to value-of-seryice rate- 
making and to embrace an economic concept of discrimination. 

S. 3223, introduced into the second session of the 9l8t Congress, 
would require the ICC to adopt a new per diem system which would 
raise per diem rates to the level of the daily reproduction cost of car 
ownership rather than the daily historical cost of such ownership. 

snu J, Tosterud and D. 0! Nelson. "A Baae Study of the Box and Hopper Oar Supply 
Problem In the United States" (Pargo, N.D. : Upper Great Plains Transportation Instl- 
tnte. North Dakota State University, Sept, 1969). p. 26. 

a Ibid, pp. 56-7. 
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WWle wife have no doubt that the resulting per diem charges would 
Kf^ri^ reflect the relevant economic cost of car ownership, we 
imve two fundamental objections to this biU : 

..oi; " prospeotive daily ownership of newly acquired freight 

on^J^'Hu" ^° investment-decision process, not past 

costs, whether or not such costs are adjusted for current price levels. 

H;f;„ 7 , /."^ V^'"? ^'^"^ s>''*P'" be satisfactorv. Per 

diem rates should be flexible so as to respond to seasonal and geo- 
giapliic variations m demand. Under such a system rates would rise 
during periods of greatest demand and fall during offpeak periods. 
Cars wou d also gravitate to those areas where they have the greatest 
va^ue rather than to any location where the Value of the x>nr is as ' 
great as the per diem rate. It would also be possible to dispense with 
the elaborate car service rules and arbitrary car service orders, for the 
< nicial problem in freight car supply is not tlie return of cars to their 
«hi','T^* '"^i ""d/^"steful pioces^but getting cars to those 
Nliippers for whom theV'possess the greatest value. 

Felton has outlined a proposal for a national freight car rental 
c-xchange system which we believe will provide a solution to the prob- ' 
lem of freight car supply and we should like to add it as an exhibit UT 
this testimony. At the very least, we think the Interstate Commerce 
"Yf investigate the feasibility of the i)roposal. 

1 roblems of timely, reliable, and economical small Ra<Jfage transfer 
have been the subject of much complaint by residents 6f rural commu- ' 

Poor service has been, in large measure, due to economic infeasi- 
hility of either (1) less-than-car or truckload shipment or (2) ware- 
housing of carload or truckload lots in recipient communities. United 
FarccI Service, now operating in Nebfaska on an interstate basis, with 
sei-vice to and from 32 other States, appears to off'er some hope in allevi- 
ating these problems. UPS wrll accept packages up to 50 pounds and 
shipments up to 100 pounds per day for a fixed weekly fee. Preliminary 
i-eports indicate the service has been (piite efficient. 

The size and wVight limitations of United Parcel Service make it 
clear that by no means all of the small shipments problems will be 
resolved in this fashion. It is our recommendation that the Congress 
give careful consideration to the possibility of deregulating highway 
common and contract carriage. Experience with motor carriers operat- 
ing under the agriciiltural exemption suggests that shippers of exempt 
commodities receive better service at lower cost. Derejrulption would 
extend these benefits to processed agricultural commodities and farm 
inputs of all kinds. 

In this connection, we view with great misgivings one section in the 
proposed Surface Transportation Act of 1971, S. 2362 and H.R. 10146, 
introduced recently by Senator Vance Hartke and Representative 
Brock Adams. This bill would eliminate the exemption from eco- 
nomic regulation now enjoyed by several agricultural commodities. 
Nothing, vie believe, is more antithetical to the interests of rural eco- 
nomic development. 

Intra-area passenger transportation problems are experienced pri- 
marily by the very old, the very young, and the very poor residents. 
These are the people who lack access to an automobile. No ready solu- 
tions to this problem are in sight. Short of subsidized operations it is 
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unlikely that intra-aiva bus service will ever be feasible in most of the 
smaller rural communities. 

Quality of intra-areu passenger service depe?ids largely on access to 
major highways and to airport facilities. Construction of the inter- 
state highway system has greately improved the situation faced by 
most automobile ow^nei-s. Completion of a proposed north-south State 
interstate highway would be of benefit to many Nebraska residents* 

Size economies of airline and airport operation rule out scheduled 
air service to all but the larger cities. Schedules to smaller towns now 
served by air generally are quite limited; the situation s^ms unlikely 
to improve. The best hope for the future appears to life in development, 
of a much more limited number of very large airport facilities, with 
improved surface transportation connections to outlying communities. 
Such a plan (a very ambitious one) has recently been promoted for 
the Lincoln-Omaha area.^^ 

The precise effects of ifiany prospective and predicted future trans- 
portation adjustments are uncertain. Additional research is needed to 
specify these effects and to evaluate policy alternatives. Research re- 
cently underway at the university will examine the effect of proposed 
abandonments of railroad branch lines on the communities- presently 
served by these lines.^® Much more work is needed, however. Trans- 
portation research has been badly neglected. Considering the impor- 
tance of transportation and the difficult problems faced by the industry 
and by its customers, the neglect is serious. A StatS^r regional center 
for transportation studies would provide a means wn^by researchers 
from several disciplines might attack problems of the industry on 
a l)road front The Nebraska Transportation Institute, a broad-based 
group composed of persons representing shipper, carrier, and aca- 
demic interests has advanced such a proposal. The institute itself 
might well provide the nucleus for establishing such a center. To 
insure objectivity, the research should be carried on under the auspices 
of a public institution. The primary obstacle to such an effort is inade- 
quate financing. 

(The bulletin referred to above is as follows :) 



»GeoVge T C. Pfnp and Joseph H. Bain, Eastern Nebraska International Airport 
Plan (Lincoln : Mld-Amerlca W>bpreR«. 1970). 80 pp. , , u„„*..«o 

-« North central regional project N'C-112. "Impact of Chamrinc TranHportatlon SyKtemR 
upon Local Grain and Farm Supply Marketing Firms." Agricultural experiment fltationH 
at Iowa, KanRaR. and Nebraska are cooperating In this newly establlflhed reRearch project 

1^ 
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(Bulletin MP 25, August 1970, University of Nebraska College 
of Agriculture and Home Economics.) 

The Problem of Freight Car Supply 

By John Rif:hard Felton'*' 

Jummary 

As early as 1907 the Interstate Commerce Commission held 
extensive hearings on freight car shortages. At frequent inter- 
vals ever since, Congress and the commission have addressed 
themselves to the problem of freight car supply with considerable 
vigor but meager results. 

Allegations of an inadequate supply of freight cars have 
been widespread in recent years. The decline in the number of 
freight cars is easy to document: between 1959 and 1968, the 
number of cars used in grain transport (boxcars and covered 
hopper cars) declined, by 26^^. 

' If, however, consideration is given to changes in car capacity 
and car miles per day, then grain car supply, as measur^by, 
ton-miles of grain transported, actually increased by 14% during 
this 10-year period. 

Furthermore, a study conducted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in 1969 revealed that, on an average day in 1968, 
there were three boxcars and covered hopper cars available in the^ 
Midwest Region for every one ordered by shippers. Neverthe- 
less, on this same average day, shippers received only 75 to 80% 
of the freight cars ordered, owing to malfunctioning of the car 
allocation system. 

" When freight cars move beyond the lines of the owning rail- 
road, the railroad having possession must pay the owning rail- 
road a car-rental charge known as "per diem." The Association 
of American Railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have relied upon an inflexible and inadequate car-rental charge 
and a comprehensive body of "car-service rules" and "car-service - 
orders" to seifure return of freight cars to owning roads or to 
points of greatest "need," as defined by the AAR and the ICC. 
Thus car allocation, at least during periods of heavy demand, is 
reminiscent of the decision-making process in a centrally planned 
socialist system. 

If a car-rental exchange market were to be established, car- 
rental rates would be determined by competitive bidding. Freight 
cars would then move toward points of greatest shipper demand 

! Pr«5.^^s«^ Economics, University of Nebraska. The research for 
^i.^'^i^ performed while the author held a summer appointment 

in the Department of: Agricultural Economics. 
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and the ICC would find it unnecessary to iaiue arbitrary Wders 
to influence car distribution. ^ 

Moreover, whenever such competitively-determined rates 
rose above the prospective daily ownership costs of new freight 
cars, it would provide an incentive for the acquisition of addi- 
tional freight cars. Such a car-rental exchange market could be 
administered by the Car Service Division of the AAR, free from 
the political considerations which now play a major role in 
freight car distribution. > 

Introduction 

With the certainty usually attributed only to death and 
tax^s; the problem of "freight car shortages" can be expected to 
manifest itself in various places and at various times during the 
course of each year. Shippers in the Great Plains states, particu- 
larly, have had frequent occasion to decry their inability to se- 
cure boxcars in sufficient numbers to transport grain at harvest 
time. As former Representative Clair Callan testified before the 
Freight Car Shortage Subcommittee of^tbe Senate Committee 

on Commerce: ^ _ r^A^»^i 

"In my hometown of Odell, Neb., on last Dec. 3 [1964 J, 
there was still milo piled on Main Street. This situation was 
duplicated in several other towns. The .Burlington Railroad esti- 
mated that more than 20 million l?ushels of grain sorghum was 
piled on the ground in their service areJ^a alone because of the 
boxcar shortage."^ i-. i 

During the course of the same hearings, Gordon E. Ganka, 
then transportation director, Lincoln Grain, Inc., pointed out 
that in October, 1964, the railroads were able to supply only 68 
cars in good condition to meet the 1,167 requested, i.e. 5.8%. The 
following month, November, 1964, of the 1,627 empty cars or- 
dered, only 122 cars in good condition, or 7.4%, were supplied. 

The comments of shippers, railroad executives and regula- 
tory officials since the 1965 hearings of the Senate Freight Car 
Shortage Subcommittee do not suggest that the situation has 
improved. In June, 1966^ the Interstate Commerce Commission 
estimated the daily freigfff^ar shortage to be as high as 15,000 
cars, compared with a ma^dmum of 10,665 cars in all of 1965. 

1 Clair Callan, "SUtement," Freight Car Shortages, hearings before the 
Freieht Car ShorUgc Subconninittee of the Committee on Commerce, U.S. 
Senate, 89th Congress, 1st session, in S. 179 and S. 1098, Sec. 89-23 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1965), pp. 271-4. ' . . ^ . oio 

2 Gordon E. Ganka, "Statement," Freight Car Shortages, p 319. Pre. 
sumably, monthly car orders are not cumulative; the November, 1964, 
deficiency was 1.627-122 = 1,605, yet the total empty cars ordered for 
December, 1964, was only 1,497, 
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The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railroad, alone, re- ' 
ported A weekly shortage of 3,000 grain-loading freiglit cars.^ 

In November, 1968, a representative of the Rock Island de- 
clared: ''This is our most critical shortage of any time in the 
past five yeafs^/'^ 

Finally, 54 of 77 large shippers who responded to a poll con- 
duced by Railway Age in April, 1969, maintained that the freight 
car supply problem was worse than 'during the preceding year. 
Moreover, the cars in shortest supply were those employed in 
grain transport: boxcara^^Jf^^d covered hopper cars.^ 

^'Shortage'' is not a lopular word in the economist's dic- 
tionary and he typically attributes this to a failure of the price 
mechanism to perform its equilibr^iting role. Is this the essence 
of the problem of freight car shortages? Let ua consider the 
nature of the demand for and supply of freight cars and the 
operation of the associated price system. 

The Short-Run Supply of Freight Cars 

The ''demand'' for freight cars can be interpreted both as 
the demand of shippers^for existing cars and ^e demand of rail- 
roads, car-leasing companies and shippers for new or rebuilt 
cars. Thus, there are really two freight car m^kets, one for the 
existing fleet and one for additions to the fleet. Let us cohsider 
the supply characteristics of the market for the existing fleet. * 

The short-run supply of freight cars cannot be evaluated 
merely by counting. Cars are not ^homogeneous as to type or 
carrying capacity and intertemporal comparisons must take into 
cofisideration 'changes in the capacity of the average car of a 
particular type, in the composition of the fleet and in the per- 
centage of serviceable cars. Thus, in the ten years from/1959 
through 1968, while the total number of freight cars owned by 
Class I railroads declined from 1,676,386 to only 1,453,883 or by 
more than 13 the aggregate carrying capacity of these cars 
actually increased from 92% million tons to 93V2 million tons.« 

Furthermore, if th^ reduction in the percentage of unser- 
viceable freight' cars from 7.7% of the fleet in 1959 to 4.8% in 

3 Wall Street Journal, June 3, 1906, p. 1, Col. 6. 

* Wall Street Jaumal, November 6, 1968, p. 30, Col. 1. 
"April Traffic Poll: Shortages Continue to Plague Shippers," Rail- 
way Age (April 2Sf 1969), p. 31. 

« AAR, Statistics of Railroads of Class I in the United ^ates, Years 
1958 to 1969 (Washington, D.C., 1969), p. 9. Class I railroads, those having 
annual operating revenues of $5,000,000 or more, account for 99% of al^ 
revenue ton miles of traffic in the United States. The inclusion of freight 
cars owned by Class flLi^ilr^ds, switching and terminal railroads, car- 
leasing companies and slrtppers would have some minor effect on the totals 
but virtually no effect on percentage changes. 

5 
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1968 is taken into account, then effective capacity increased from 
85' million tons to 89 million tons, or almost 5% during this 
period J _ . 

Instantaneous capacity may, however, be a dubious method 
of calculating the short-run supply of freight cars. Shippers do 
not demand so much capacity iji the abstract but rather the 
movement of so many tons of goods from qne point to an(rfher. 
Therefore, the^ short-run supply of freight cars overvany wbrt 
time period is affected not only by aggregate freight car capacity 
but also by the extent of capacity utilized, the time required for 
loading and unloading goods, the time spent in classification 
yards and on sidings, train speedy arid distance. 

Between 1959 and 1968 average train speed, including time 
spfent at intermediate stations and on sidings, increased from 
19.5 to 20.4 miles ^er hQur.« 

' Since the portion of the day spen-t in. road trains increased 
from 2 hours and 21 minutes, on the average, in 1959 to 2^ hours 
and 39 minutes in 1968, average daily par fhileage increased from 
^^45.^ to 53.9, or about; 17V2%, 'during this ten-jPear period." 

Ton mileage has been further augmented by an increase in 
the percentage of capacity utilized by the average loaded car 
from 79.1 in 1959 to 80.4 in 1968.»*> Also, the length of the aver- 
age haul has increased from 448 miles in 1959 to 492 miles in 
1968.^^-* ^ . 

A final consideration is the change in the ratio of empty 

to loaded car miles. Here the change is unfavorable, the ratio of 

•empty to loaded car miles increasing from 60.5% in 1959Qto 
68.7% in 1968.^2 ^ ' _ ^ 

, -The net result of all these'* factors can be ascertained by Com- 
paring revenye ton-miles in 1959 with those in 1968. Revenue 
I, ton-miles increased from 576,529 million in 1959 to 744,479 mil- 
lion in 1968.13 

^ Thus, while the number of freight cars of all kinds decreased 
Dy more than 13% between 1959 and 1968, the ton-miles per 
freight car day increased by 43%,". So that total freight car t)ro- 
ductivity increased by 29%. 

7 AAR, Yearbook of Railroad FaeU (Washington, D.C., 1969), p. 58. 

8 ihid., p. 52. . 
0 Ihjidn p. 55. 

^o/iurf., pp. 50 and 66. ' . 

H/6ifd., p. 41. . . ' ' 

^ ^2 AAR, Statistica of Railroads of Claaa /, p. 11. The increase in th^ 
' empty- loaded car mileage ratio is probably attributai>le to increased 'spi6- 
cialization in the freight car fleet which reduces, where it does not eliminate, 
th« utilization of cars irf back-hauls. - ' 

13 AAR, Yearbook of Railroad FaeU, p. 85^ 
" /but, p. 56. 
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Of particular interest in the Great Plains area is the supply 
of boxcars and covered hopper cars, since they are employed in 
the transportation of grain ^to consumption and export points. 
Between 1959 and 1968 the number of boxcars and covered hop- 
per cars declined by 26 7^ but the aggregate capacity of these 
cars declined less than 13%. 

This difference is attributable, in par^ to the increase in the 
average capacity of boxQars^from 49.2 tons in 1959 to 52'9 tons 
„ in 1968 and covered hopper cars from 68.8 tons to 84.7 tons dur- 
ing the same period. The remainder of the difference between 
the change in number and the change in capacity of these cars 
arises from the change in the ratio of covered hopper cars to 
boxcars. lit 1959, the ratio was 1/Jl ; in 1968 the ratio was 3/10. 

Moreover, if the reduction in: the percentage of unservice- 
able boxcars and covered hopper cars approximated that for 
the fleet as a whole, then available capacity declined by less than 
10%. Finally, if boxcars and covered hopper cars traveled at the 
same train speed, spent the same portion of the day in road trains, 
achieved the same increase' in the percentage of car capacity 
utilized, enjoyed the same increase in length of average haul and 
suffered the same decrease in empty/loaded car ratio ^s the aver- 
age of the entire fleet, the revenue ton-miles of freight trans- 
ported by boxcars and covered hopper cars would have increased 
from 221,964 in 1959 to 253^767 in 1968 or by more than, 14%.i5 

Methods of Improving Freight Car Utilization 

While the foregoing considerations provide us with little 
evidence as to the adequacy of the freight car fleet, in general, 
ar boxcars and covered hopper cars, in particular, they do sug- 
gest that the short-run supply of cars cannot be ascertained 
merely by a process of car enumeration. It might also be noted 
that potential car productivity cannot be determined by measur- 
ing current car productivity. 

Principal opportunities for the enhancement of car produc- 
tivity would appear to be : 

An increase in the percentage of the day during which a car 
is part of a road train. 

A decrease in the empty/loaded car ratio. 



13 Given the foregoing assumptions, the revenue ton-miles of freight' 
transported by boxcars and covered hopper cars in any year would be the 
ratio of the combined carrying capacities of boxcars and covered hopper 
cars to the carrying capacity of the. entire freight-car fleet multiplied by 
the revenue ton-miles accomplished that year by the whole fleet 
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''Free Time" and Demurrage Modifications 

The average freight car moves only about 54 miles a day 
which, at an average train speed of about 201/2 miles an hour, i% 
can accomplish in about two hours and forty minutes. The re- 
mainder of the time it is being held by shippers, cohslgne^s or 
the railroad itself in tei'minate, classification yards, repair shops^ 
and' so f ortK. 

One device for reducing loading find unloading delays would 
be the elimination of all so-called "free time" for such 9perations. 
The present practice of h or 2 working days within which one 
may load or unload without payment of demurrage provides no in-' 
centive for loading or unloading prior ta the end of this period.^" 

Either demurrage, which would b^^in as soon as the car 
comes into the possession of the shipper or consignee, or, alter- 
natively, a refund of a portion of the transportation charge for 
return of the car before the termination bf the existing "free 
period," Mrould provide an incentive for speedier loading and 
unloading operations. 

Seasonally Variable Freight, Rates 

The portion of, the year which the average freight car is in 
the possession of shippers and consignees is greatly exceeded by 
the time it is held idle by the railroads themselves." 

A primary reason for the existence of unused freight car 
capacity at various periods would appear to be seasonal fluctua- 
tions in demand coupled with the simultaneity of production and 
consumption of transportation service. In 1968 grain and grain 
product carloadings in, the week of Nov. 2, the 1968 peajc^ ex- 
ceeded those of the Week of Dec. 28, the 1968 low, by 101.2%, 
those of the week of June 1 by 85.9% and .tho^e of the average 
week by 33%. Furthermore, the second and third weeks' most 
numerous grain and grain product carloadings occurred the 
week preceding and the week succeeding the peak week.^» 

An obvious method of improving freight car utilization 
would be through the institution of seasonably variable freight 
rates. Fifteen years ago, George H. Borts pointed out: "If the' 

i« Cf . John G. Kneiling, "Ho<v Not to Solve the Freight Car Problem," 
fraina (April, 1968), p. 37. . * ^ ^ oq^/ 

" In 1967, inactive car days, including car repair, accounted for d87o 
^ of th^ time of the average freight car while only 18% of the time was 
devoted to loading and unloading operations. See Patrick P. Boles and John 
0 Gerald, "Demurrage and the Freight Car Situation," Marketinff and 
Tranaportation Situation, MTS 174 (Washington: U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, August, 1969), p. 34. ^« « /«r u 

18 AAR, Car$ of Revenue Freight Loaded, 1968-1969, CS 54-8 (Wash- 
ington, D.C., Jan. 13, 1960), p. 2. 
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present (railway) pricing system were replaced by one under 
which customers were charged more for service durjng peak 
periods, they would have an incentiv^ta even out their demand 
over time.">o 

Mo^ recently George W. Wilson has *gued the case for 
seasonal freight rates : 

"The problem is essentially this: Marginal cost is higher at 
the peak when excess capacity is low than it is at other times 
when excess capacity is greater. Thus, to induce shippers to 
utilize transport equipment ni^e fully during the year, there 
should be seasonal rates rising ^h the off-peak periods. 

' . . . raising the rates at th^^ak and lowering them at 
other times will induce those shippers whose . . , elasticity of 
transport demand is high ... to resdfedule their traffic insofar 
as possible. This will lead to a reducifon in peak traffic. 

"On the other hand, business 'in off-peak periods will in- 
crease due to two factors: the shift of some shippers from peak 
to off-peak and the general increase in demand for transport due 
to lower rates at the off-peak periods.''^" 

While seasonatty variable rates would be a novelty in rail- 
road transportation, they are a familiar characteristic of the 
exempt sector of highway transportation. The Marketing Eco- 
nomics Division of the U.S. Department o^ Agriculture, in a 
survey of truck brokers of agricultural commodities several 
years ago, found rather substantial seasonal fluctuations in the 
rates for the transportation of projbce and grain. 

For example, in 1959, the ran^e in the rate for the trans- 
portation of wheat from Topeka, Kan., to Atlanta, Ga., was 28% • 
the range for oats from Omaha, Nebr., to Dallas, Texas, was 
\ 40 7r ; the range for corn from Omaha to Los Angeles was 27% • 
the range of wheat from Wichita Falls, Texas, to Los Angeles 
was 40%. 2' 

While freedom from rate regulation, particularly the re- 
quirement that rates be published well in advance of any changes 
therein, might facilitate the adoption of seasonably variable 
rates, it would not guarantee it. On the other hand, the existence 
of regulation d oes not preclude it. William G. Shepherd reports 

'» George H. Borts, "Increasing Returns in the Railway Industry." 
Journal of Polttical Economy (August, 1954), p. 328. 

20 George W, Wilson, Essays on Some Unsettled Questions in the Eco- 
nomtcs of Transportation (Bloomingrton, Indiana: Foundations for Eco- 
nomic and Business Studies, Indiana University, 1962) pp. 74-5 

2' Marketing Economics Division, ERS, The Role of Truck Brokers in 
the ^l''^<^^j^^<>f Exempt Agricultural Commodities, Marketing Research 
^^"25-7 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1962) 
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that about 8 or 9% of the electric utilities which he surveyed 
made extensive use of marginal-cost pricing principles, including 
peak and off-peak pricing policies.-- Furthermore, the evening, 
night and holiday telephone rate reductions instituted by Ameri* 
can Telephone and Telegraph Co. were not negated by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

The institution of seasonal railroad rates would presumably 
depress and spread the peak demand for freight cars. Shippers 
with more elastic demands for transport would' either modify 
production schedules or adjust inventory practices so as to reduce 
shipments during the period of peak dentand. For grain products 
this would most likely entail hn increase in storage facilities 
near points of origin.-^ 

Seasonally Variable Per Diem Rates ^ 

In addition to the improvements in freight car utilization 
realizable through peak-load pri<:ing of transjSortation service, 
very significant gains could also be achieved through a similar 
reformation of the car-rental, or per diem', system. 

The earning capacity of a car is a reflection of freight rates 
and the extent of car utilization. Therefore, the demand of rail- 
roads for freight cars will exhibit the same seasonal pattern as 
the demand of shippers for transport service. 

Furthermore, the rationale for seasonably variable per 
^ diem rates is identical to the rationale for flexible freight rates. 
As Burton A. Weisbrod har, observed : 

"At whatever level the per diem rental charge may be fixed, 
this level will almost certainly be above or below, but not at, the 
free market equilibrium price at any particular time. In other 
words, an inflexible charge, regardless of its level, is both a 
ceiling and a floor price and will exhibit the familiar effects of 
both."24 

Weisbrod hypothesized that, during periodic of greater than 
normal shipper demand, a railroad in possession of foreign cars 
would find it profitable to divert such cars to its own use and 

22 William G. Shepherd, "Marginal Cost Pricing in American Utilities," 
Southern Economic Journal (August, 1966), pp. 64-5. 

23 It might be noted, parenthetically, that the economies of unit tram 
transportation of grain constitutes further encouragement to the location 
of grain storage facilities in grain-growing areas rather than near points 
of consumption. John Riehard Felton, "Technological Change and Internal 
Economies in Railroad Transport," American Journal of Affricultural 
Economics (August, 1968), p. 730. 

24 Burton H. Weisbrod, "The Per Diem Freight Car Rate and Railroad 
Efficiency— The Short-Run Problem," Journal of Du8ine$$ (October, 1969), 
p. 383. 
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pay the per diem charge rather than to return the cars to the 
home road. Conversely, in periods of less than normal demand, 
foreign cars would be returned to the home road to avoid per 
diem charges. Thus empty car mileage would rise at such time 
in the process of transferring cars from one location where they 
were in surplus to another place where they were equally likely 
to lie idle. 

A comparison of empty/loaded freight car ratios in years of 
expanding and contracting economic activity tended to confirm 
the hypothesis of an inverse relation between level of economic 
activity and the empty/leaded car ratio.^-' 

More than 60 years ago the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion gave serious consideration t^^^the adoption of seasonally 
variable per diem rates. The commission, in commenting on the 
increase in per diem charges from 20^ to 50<^ institutelby more 
than 100 railroads, conceded that "this will be effective fti secur- 
ing return of cars to the owning railroads during the few months 
of the year when traffio is light ... but that it will insure 
return during times of great need is notjikely, for in such times 
the holder could earn perhaps ten times the amount he would be 
compelled to pay by using the foreign car."2« , , 

Car Service Rules and Orders 

As a matter of fact, the railroa'(ds have not relied primarily 
on per diem rates to govern car allocation. Car movement, 
rather, has been made subject to a cqmprehensive body of regu- 
lations of the Associatio^,of American Railroads known as "car 
service rules." The underlying principle of these rules, as 
Eugene W. Coughlin has observed, is that "a railroad buying 
cars to serve its shippers ts entitled to a reasonably prompt 
return of the cars after they have moved beyond the owner's 
rails, but that this return should, to the greatest practicable 
extent, be under load, to keep empty car haulage to a minimum, 
and even though this process of loading might involve some delay 

23 Ibid^ pp. 384-5. 

^""'r °f ShortagcB and Other Insufficient Transporta- 
twn FacUtttes 12 ICC 561, 573 (1907). The commission suggested that 
50^ might well be regarded as a minimum per diem rate and that ti rate 
as high as $2 a day could be established during the period of greatest 
demand in the latter half of the year. Loc. cit. The Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads did experiment with seasonally variable per diem ratea for 

lu^lf u '5 T "^"""^ y^''" ^ The difference between 

the March to July rate and the August to February rate was so small, 30rf 
and 35< respectively, that its effect could not have b&n pronounced. 
Leonor F. Loree, Railroad Freight Tranuportation (New York- D Appleton 
and' Co., 1922), p. 389. 
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and circuity in ireturjning the cars to the owner."^ 

More specifically, the AAR's rules provide that "foreign 
cars shall be loaded to the fullest extent possible to, toward or 
via the owning road, and systefi (home) cars shall not be loaded' 
off owners' rails when me use of foreign cars, properly applica- 
ble under these rules, \i practicable/'^s 

Whatever the merit of the principle embodied in the rules, 
and this will be examined later, the rules themselves suffer two 
basic shortcomings : 

1. They are not enforceable. * 

2. They are regularly superseded during periods of heavy 
shipper demand by "car service orders." 

Car service orders typically require Eastern roads to effect 
certain reductions in the number of Western cars on their lines 
or to deliver a certain number of freight cars of a particular kind 
or kinds to specified railroads at particular junctions within a 
given period of time without regard to ownership.^' • 

While AAR car service orders, like AAR car service i^ules, 
are not enforceable, the If)terstate Commerce Commission has 
authority to issue binding orders, violation of which will subject 
the violator to substantial penalties.'**' 

In summary, it seems appropriate to characterize railroad 
freight car allocation in the United States as based on the own- 
ership principle, modified by notions of efficiency in car utiliza^ 
tion, and overlaid by authoritative determinations as to shipper 
needs. Thus, car allocation, at least during periods of heavy 
demand, is reminiscent of the decision-making process in a 
centrally planned socialistic system. 

As a consequence, it should occasion no surprise that car 
allocation has been the subject of unceasing controversy for 
decades, that much unnecessary empty car movement takes place 
and that the distribution of cars may bear slight resemblance to 
one governed by market principles. The elements of an accept- 
able system of car allocation will be discussed after the market 
for the sale of new and rebuilt freight cars has been explored. 

The Long-Run Supply of Freight Cars 

In addition to the problem of effective utilization of the 
existing freight car fleet, there is the crucial issue of the ade- 

27 Coughlin, op, eit,, p. 6. 

28 ibid., p. 9. 
^Ibid., pp. 211-2. 

80 The authority at the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix per 
diem rates, promulgate car service rules, issue car allocation orders and 
impose penalties for violation waa established by the Car Service Act of 
iyi7, 40 UniUd States SiatuUt at Large, Part I, pp. 101-2: 
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quacy of the fleet itself. Allegations of an inadequate total supply 
of freight cars have been widespread in recent years. The 
Comptroller General of the United States, in a letter to the 
Senate Committee on Commerce on March 8, 1965, referred to the 
national freight car shortage as a "matter of public knowledge. 

- The following June the Committee on Commerce submitted 
a reportj^^hich declared: "Car shortages, which once were con- 
fin^^ the Midwest during harvest seasons, have become in- 
^^2l5lttsingly more frequent, more severe and nationwide in scope 
as the national freight car supply has plummeted."^^^ 

As to the magnitude of the shortages, the report maintains: 
"Already this year, before the beginning of the harvest season, 
shippers are demanding 7,500 cars more daily than the railroads 
can provide. Over the past 20 weeks, boxcar shortages have' 
averaged more than 4,000 cars short per day. Gondola shortages 
have averaged well over 1,300 daily and flatcar shortages have 
exceeded 300 per day in this same period."^ 

The ICC Study of Freight Car Supply 

Despite the foregoing allegations, the recent hearings on 
freight car supply conducted by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Surface Transportation tend to cast some doubt on the thesis that 
the railroad industry suffers from a secular deficiency in freight 
cars. The Interstate Commerce Commission required all Class I 
and Class II railroads to submit information on car orders and 
supply ^r each of 12 randomly selected days over a 12-month 
period, specifically, Jan. 29, 1968, to Jan. 23, 1969. 

Although the commission did find the railroads' perfor- 
mance to be "inadequate throughout 1968 in most regions of the 
country," it cohceded that "the regional problem is not so much 
the availability of sufficient cars to fill current shippers' orders 
as the uae of the cars within a region."^^ 

The commission continued : "Even in regions where the sup- 
plying of a type, of car to fill shippers' requests involved the 
greatest delay, availability in general was at least twice the 

81 Joseph Campbell, Comptroller General of the United States, letter 
to Warren G. Ma^uson, chairman. Committee on Commerce, U.S. Senate, 
dated May 6, 1965, in Freight Car Shortages, Senate Report No. 386, 89th 
Congress, 1st Session, June 30, 1965, p. 10. 

32 76id., p. 1.2. 

34 Report of the Results of Freight Car Study in Ex Parte No, 252 
(Sub. No. 1), Appendix A, Freight Car Supply, Hearing before the Sub- 
committee on Surface Transportation of the Committee in Commerce, 
United States Senate. 91st Congress, let session. May 13, 1969 (Washinir- 
ton, D.C., 1969), p. 9. 
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Tablet. Plain boxcars and covered hopper cars available, orderM. 
deficiency and surplus in Midwest Regional Jan. 29, 1968, to Jaif^ 





General service boxcars 
(unequipped) 


Covered hopper cars 




Ave. ' 
dally 
number 


Percent 
of total 
available 


Ave. 
dally 
number 


Percent 
of total 
*vall«ibl« 



In hands of railroads at 

beginning of day (a) 16,059 
Received by railroads 

. during day (b) 6,361 



Total available 

to railroads 

(c) = (a)-f(b) , 
Cars ordered 

by shippers. (d) 

Net surplus 
(e) = (c)-(d) 

Total deficiency (f ) 

Total surplus 
(g) = (d) + (f) 



71,7 
28.3 



8,140 
3,147 



22,410 . 


100.0 


11,287 


6,305 


28.1 . 


3,624 


16,105 


71.9 


7,663 


1,567 


7.0 


748 


17.672^ 


78.9 


8.411 



72.1 
27.9 

100.0 
32.1 

67.9 
6.6 

74.5 



I The Mldweet Region conoiais oi ^-umrauo, luwu, ^v^nauo. — ^ , 

Montana. Nebraska, North Dakota. South Dakota, Wisconsin and wyonj'"*- . ^.^ 
Source: Report o/ th9 ResUlta of Freight Car Study in Ex Parte Wo. ^52 (Sub Wo .1), 
AppendU A. Freight Car Supply, Hearing before the Subcommittee on Sur- 
face Transportation of the Committee of Commerce, United States senate, gist 
Congress. Ut Session. May 13. 19«9 (Washington. D.C...19C9), pp. 31-2. 

Tjurrent orders . . . [I]t appears that, on an annual b^sis, the 
problem is not primarily one of inter-regional distribution of 
cars."-^* , 

Furthermore, where deficiencies in car supply were present, 
they usually were of relatively short duration. As the commis- 
sion put it: **For most car types in most zones less than 3% of 
the orders were unfilled after 4 days deUiy."^^ 

The relationship of boxcars and<:overed hopper cars ordered 
to those available in the Mi(Jwest Region and the days of delay in 
filling these orders are set forth in Tables 1 and 2, respectively. 
Table 1 reveals that there were three boxcars and covered hopper 
cars to every one ordered by shippers on an average day in 1968. 
Nevertheless, owing to maldistribution within the region, there 
were still deficiencies in car availability equal to 20 to 25 % of 
the cars ordered. On the other hand, the delays in filling orders 
do not generally seem to have been lengthy. Almost 80% of Q^r 
orders were filled with less than one day's delay and more than 
97% were filled within four days. 



33 Loc. eit 
i^lbid., p. 12. 
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Table 2. 



Plain boxcars' 
days* delay in 



^Dayo delayed 
Total 

No. of days' delay: 
Less than 1 day 



and covered hopper cars distrlbated by nomber of 
Midwest Region. Jan, 29, 1968, to Jan, 23, 1969, 



1 
3 
5 
7 
9 
11 



2 days 

• 4 days 

• 6 days 
8 days 

' 10 days 
12 days 



More than 12 days 



Generai ccrvlce boxcarn 


(unequipped) 


Number | 


Percent 


1,114,290 


100.0 


886,728 


79.6 


143,424 


12.9 


52,392 


4.7 


11,568 


1.1 


7,968 


0.7 


7,152 


0.6 


1,416 


0.1 


3,648 


0.3 


1.06 





Covered hopper earo 
Number ] Percent 
739,464 100.0 



590.472 
124,680 
12,648 
5,424 
2,232 
2,304 
480 
1,224 

0.88 



79.9 
16.9 
1.7 
0.7 
0.3 
0.3 
1 

0.2 



* Ave. No! of days deldy ed 
1 Leo3 than 1/10 of 1% 

Source: «cport o/ Rcsulto of Freight Car Study in Bx Parte Wo. 252 (Sub No. i). 
Appendix A, Freight Car Supply, pp. 30 and GO • 
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Another reason for doubt as to the existence of a serious 
overfall deficiency in freight cars is the relative ease with wbrch 
ralroad equipment can be npanced. As Gilbert Burck hasVom- 
mented : 

'^Si nee locomotives and cars can be repossessed, financing* 
them is almost risk-free ... so during the past decade the 
carriers spent> an average of more than $900 million a year on 
locomotives and cars. But other investment, such as new yards 
and line revisions, had to come largely out of cash flow and 
amounted to only $300 million a year."^' 

The Economic Test of Freight Car Adequacy 

While the foregoing considerations may raise doubts as to 
the existence of a long-run freight car shortage, they are cer- 
tainly not controlling. 

The crucial issue is: Do the railroads, as a group, have the 
incentive to invest in freight cars up to the, point that the dis- 
counted expected future earnings of su(^ equipment will equal 
the prevailing rate of interest? f 

The answer is: It all depends upon the relationship of the 
per diem rate to expected daily ownership costs to the home road. 
Even though per diem payments cancel out for the railroad sys- 
tem, as a whole, they play a crucial role in the investment 
decision process. 

If the per diem rate is insufficient to defray expected daily 
ownership costs of newly acquired cars, then railroads will need 



37 Gilbert Burck, "The Railroads are Running Scared," Fortune (June, 
1969), pp. 123-4. 
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to anticipate earnings for home line use in excess of the prevail- 
ing rate of interest before undertaking such investment. 

By the same token, if the per diem rate is more than suffi- 
cient to defray expected daily ownership costs of new freight 
cars, then t^P^^Wcipated rate of return for home line use of 
less than th^ prevailing interest rate will still induce new car 
purchases.^' 

It should be emphasized that any "shortage" in the^ over-all 
supply of freight cars is relative to a given level of effectiveness 
in the utilization of existing equipment. This follows from the 
definition of a shortage as an excess in the expected rate of 
return from the home line use of new equipment over the pre- 
vailing rate of interest.. Thus, an improvement in car utilization 
could easily transform the shortage into^«4urplus by depressing 
the anticipated earnings of further additions to the fleet. 

The underlying conditions for a shortage would not^J^re- 
sumably have been removed by such improved utilization, how- 
ever, and, in the absence of further change, freight car additions 
would be curtailed until aifticipated earnings from the home line 
use of new equipment once mor^ rose sufficiently above the 
appropriate discount rate to establish a new equilibrium. 

From this it can be concluded that a solution to the problem 
of an adequate freight car supply necessitates a simultaneous 
attack upon car utilization and the size of the fleet itself. 

If, for example, the per diem rate is less than the current 
expected daily ownership costs of a particular freight car, 
equating the per diem rate with such ownership costs so as to , 
encourage increased car ownership is inappropriate so long as 
the utilization of the existing fleet is unsatisfactory. In short, 
neither the problem of car utilization nor of fleet size can be 
*^lved in isolation. 

Tne Ihadequacy of the Per Diem Rate 

The next question is : Has the per dieni rate generally been 
of sufficient magnitude to cover prospective daily ownersMp 
costs of n^se.-e^ipment? 

leanswer, it would appear, is "no." " ^ 

^n the basis of a cross-section analysis of the relationship 
b^j^een car maintenance costs and car age and of various as- 
imptions as to car life, car prices and the rate of interest, Grun- 
feld found that the per diem rate in effect from Jan. 1, 1957, to 



»« Cf . Yehuda Grunfeld, "The Effect of the Per Diem Rate on the 
Efficiency and Size of the American Railroad Freight Car Fleet," Journal 
of BtmftMt (January, 1069)', p. 66. 
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Dec. 1, 1959, viz., $2.75, would justify the purchase of a $10,000 
car only if the rate of interest were S% and the certain life of 
the car was 50 years. It would justify the purchase of a car last- 
ing 20 years only if the interest rate were S% and the car cost 
no more than $7,000. At 6% a $6,000 car could be justified only 
if it would last for 50 years.^^ 

As of Jan. 1, 1964, a system of multi-level per diem rates 
was adopted by the Association of American Railroads. Rather 
than a single per diem rate, a series of per diem rates, which 
varied with the depreciated original cost per car, was established. 
The following year, the number of per diem groups was increased 
from 6 to 9, with the per diem rate varying from $2.16 for a car 
having an unamortized cost of $1,000' to $12.18 for one whose 
original cost less depreciation was currently" more than $35,000.*® 

Robert Tosterud has computed the rate of return to the 
owner of a freight car used exclusively on foreign lines, pursuant 
to the foregoing multi-level per diem schedule. He notes that, for 
a J19,000 freight car having a life of 30 years, the rate of cetum, 
even with zero maintenance and repair, is still only 3%.*^ 

On Jan. 30, 1968, the Interstate Cbmmerce Commission in 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Co., etal., v. New 
York, Susquehanna and Western Railroad Co., etal.,^^ promul- 
gated a car-rpntal charge combining per diem and mileage 
charges. Some 21 cost bracket groups were established, the first 
bracket representing c^rs of less than $1,000 in value and the 
remaining brackets chaVadserized by $2,000 class intervals. 
Mileage charges were to vary with the cost bracket ^nd the time 
charge with both the cost bracket and the age of the freight car.*® 



80 Grunfeld, op, citr, pp. 62-3, The average cost of new boxcars at the 
time Grunfeld was writingr (1959) was $9,851, while covered hopper cars 
cpst an average of $11,532. ICC, Tramsport Statistics in the United States, 
Part I, Railroads, Release 2 (Washington, D.C., 19C0) p. 28. An expected 
life of 30 years would probably have been a reasonable one in 1959. While 
soitne 22% of all freight cars were 30 years of age or over in 1959, the 
average age was 18Mj years at a time when the freight-car fleet had been 
undergoing more or less continuous contraction for a number of years. 
, American Railway Car Institute, Railroad Car Facts, 1959 (New Yorkt 
1960), pp. 2-4, and ICC, Transpoyt Statistics in the United States, Part I, 
Railroads, Final Release (Washington, D.C., 1966), p. 50. 

*OThe complete per diem schedule is set forth in AAR, Code of Car 
Service Rules, Code of Per Diem Rules, Circular OT-IO-B (Washington, 
D.C., 1968), p. 6. ' 

*i Robert J. Tosterud, Economics of the Boxcar Supply (Unpublished 
- M.S. thesis; Fargo, N.D.: North Dakota State University, 1969), p. 136. 



42 332 ICC 176 (1968) 
«/6td., pp. 242-3. 
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In the future, the mileage and per diem rates were to be 
computed fr6m cost data for the most recent four-year period^^ 
and yield a 67o rate of return on depreciated original cost.'^'^ 

This most recent system of freight car- rental payments, 
while it considers more fully the variables involved in owner- 
ship costs, nonetheless continues to construe those costs as past, 
not prospective. Certainly, a 6% rate of return on original cost 
will not compensate an owner of a new freight car who must 
borrow at "iVt^c or more. 

It should be pointed out, in this connection, that Congress 
has conferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission, pur- 
suant to Public Law 89-430 of May 26, 1966, authority to impose 
so-called "incentive" per diem charges over and above the own- 
ership costs of freight cars. 

The commission could prescribe such increased compensa- 
tion whenever, in its judgment, such incentive element would 
"provide just and reasonable compensation to freight car owners, 
contribute to sound car service practices (including efficient 
utilization and distribution of cars), an^ encourage the acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of a car supply adequate to meet the needs 
of commerce and the national defense."^** 

'In Ex Parte No. 252, Incentive Per Diem Charges, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Oct. 3, 1967, discontinued a pro- 
ceeding for the imposition of interim incentive per diem charges 
on the ground that existing information on unfilled orders was 
inadequate to fulfill statutory standards.^^ 

Furthermore, an even more comprehensive study of freight 
car supply was ordered by the commission for 1969-1970.-*® 
Whatever the study reveals with respect to car deficiencies and 
surpluses, it will be of doubtful relevance insofar as determining 
an appropriate per diem rate is concerned. 

<4 Ibid., p. 230. 

Ibid., p. 213. 
<«80 Stat. 168 (1966). 

^'322 ICC 11, 17 (1967). Subsequent to the time the foregoing para- 
graphs were written, a schedule of incentive per diem charges for general 
service unequipped boxcars was adopted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in Ex Parte No. 252 (Sub. No. 1). Pursuant to this order, the 
incentive chairges in effect from September through February of each 
year would yield the owners of boxcars on foreign lines an 18% return 
during these months, or an average annual return of 12%. The net credit 
balance accruing to any railroad from these incentiv^charges is to be 
employed only for the purpose of acquiring boxcars over and above such 
railroad's average additions in the preceding five years. ICC, Ex Parte No. 
252 (Sub. No. 1), decided April 28, 1970 (April 30, 1970), Appendix B, 
pp. 3-4. ^ 

« Order, Ex Parte No. 262 (Sub. No. 1), Incentive Per Diem Charges, 
1968 (Jan. 24, 1&69). 

\ 
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A Proposed Solution 

The customary method for accomplishing the transfer of 
privately produced goods and services in the United States is 

• through the operation of a market for their sale or rental. What- 
ever may be the influence of the individual buyer or seller upon 
the sale price or the rental charge, all such transactions haVe 

• the important merit of being voluntary. 

Owing to the fact that connecting and terminating carriers 
of interline shipments are involuntary renters of freight cars, 
the utilization of the m^ket mechanism to establish the rental 
charge for freight cars would appear, pn the face of it, to be 
inappropriate. How can the rental charge be determined by the 
forces of the market when one of the parties, the railro^d^-eceiv- 
ing a foreign car, cannot refuse to enter into the tnrtf^ctioh? 

While the involuntary nature of the existinjf^ar-rental sys- 
tem would feippear to weigh against a market the allocation 
-of freight cars, the creation of a market in which prospective 
renters and owners would be free to participate or refrain from 
participating is, nonetheless, a distinct possibility. 

Insofar as the initial movement of affreight car to aii, off- 
line destination is involved, the participating railroads are still 
free to negotiate a division of the joint rate, taking into con- 
sideration the rental value of the freight cars employed in trans- 
porting the goods from origin to destination. Furthermore, 
whatever the constraints on freedom of negotiation in the initial 
off-line movement, they are absent for any subsequent move- 
ments of the freight car on foreign lines. 

Once a foreign car has completed its original off-line jour- 
ney, its disposition could then be determined by a process of 
bidding for its use. Per diem rates would be established by the 
competition of railroads and shipper-s for cars, sjxd the proceeds 
would be paid to the owning railroad or private car company 
after the deduction of a broker's fee. Cars would presumably be 
rented on a delivered basis, and a mileage payment would be 
made to any carrier participating in the movement of the car to 
the location designated by the renter. 

Under such a system, cars would be classified by size and 
type and graded by quality, whenever relevant. Car rental 
charges would be a function of these variables, as well as of the 
season of the year and of the distance which the freight car must 
travel to reach the shipper. 

The Car Service Division of the A AR or some newly estab- 
lished organization could undertake the creation and operation 
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of a freight car rental exchange. The Automatic Car Identifica- 
tion System, which \s soon to be in operation/^ should be invalu- 
able in the assembly of the information necessary to operate 
such a market. 

There would appear to be a ijumber of important advantages 
to be derived from the adoption of a market system ^i^reight 
*car rentals: ' ^ , _ 

1. The existing car fleet would be allocated on the basis of 
economic considerations of productivity rather than le^al con- 
siderations of ownership and administrative determinations of 
relative shipper need. Empty car mileage should be greatly re- 
duced through the elimination of tules designed to move cars, 
whether loaded or empty, in the direction of the home line. 
Nevertheless,, owners could always assume possession of their 
" own cars merely by, making a mileage payment to one of their 
own junctions.- Finally,, per diem rates would fluctuate with 
seasonal variations in rhe intensity of demand. ^ 
^ 2. Carriers which might not have participated in the joint' 
rate for the movement of a particular carload of goods would no 
longer be charged for the priyilege of transporting empty cars 
to or toward an owner's lines. As David E. SmuckeV, Vice Presi- 
dent of Operations, Pennsylvania Railroad, remarked in the 1965 
hearings on thei freight car shortage: "In view of the shoyt haul 
we receive in the loaded movem&nt, we should not only be re- 
lieved of per, diem but actually compensated by the ov^ner for 
moving the car empty in loilg haul.""** 

The rental system suggested here would proviSi such com- 
pensation for all empty-haul transport. 

3. Whenever, despite improvements in car utilization, the 
anticipated proceeds from freight car rental rose above prospec- 
tive ownership costs, railroads would be induced to add to the 
existing fleet. Thus, a f-reight car-rental exchange system would 
contribute to the simultaneous solution of the long-run, as well 
as the short-run, problem of freight car supply. 



Burck, op. cit, p. 191. 
BO David E. Smucker, "Statement," Freight Car Shortage$, Hearings, 



pp. 100-1. 
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Senator Craxis. My understanding is that Mr. Kobert Shively, di- 
rector of economic development, Nebnuika Public Power District of 
Columbus and Mi\ Max Kiburz, genefial manager, I^)U[) River Public 
Power District, of Columbus, are willing at this time to have their 
nninuscripts aabmitted for the record and they will be printed Jis 
though delivered. 

If they will come forward and hand these to the staff, we will ap- 
preciate it U-ery much. We thank you, and wc assui-e you that thev 
will have ai)pr()priate attention. ' ' 

(The statements ai-e as follo^vs :) 

, STATEMENT OF ROBEBT W. SHIVELY, INDUSTHIAL DEVELOP^ 
MENT IHANAGEH, NEBHASKA PUBLIC »OWEB DISTBICT, CO- 
LUMBUS, HEBE/ 

Mr. Shively. Senator Humphrey, members of the Rural Develop- 
ment Subcommittee, amd friends. 

My name is Kobert W. Shively. 1 am industrial develO[)ment man- 
ager for Nebraska Public Power District. Since H)54 1 have been en- 
gage.d in occupations relating to the economic development of small 
communities jn Wyoming and Xebniska. In addition to my present 
position with Xebnuska Public Power District, 1 am curi-entjy serv- 
ing us cii airman of the Economic Development Council of me Ne- 
braska Association of (^onuherce and Industry and have just com- 
pleted a term as chairman of the Nebraska Small Business Advisory 
CounciL 

Nebraska Public Power District is a statewide, fully' integrated 
electric utility owned by fhe people of Nebraska, goVetried by a boai'd 
of di recto i*s elected by the people, and managed by a professional statf 
employed by the board -pf directors. We serve 358 communities in 
Nebraska either at retail or wholesale and furnish wholesale electric 
power to 26 rural power districts. We are dedicated to im{)raving the 
economic position of our service area and have a staff of four in our 
industrial development department. " 

First of all, let me make it clear that we do not "^idvocate industrial 
development or any other economic development program as a sub- 
stitute for a sound agricultural economy. Rural America, by defini- 
tion, is an agricultural society, and improvements in agricultural pros- 
perijty will do more for improving life in rural America and stemming, 
the flow of people to metropolitan areas than any other economic 
development program. There are other's more qualified than I to dis- 
cuss the problems of agriculture, however, so I will direct my remarks 
to nonagricultural economig development for rural America. 

Life in- rural America must be in line with and not in lieu of the 
opportunities in the cities. Rural Americans expect, and have the right 
to expect, economic'" opportunity comparable to that in metropolitan 
areas. Rural Americans expect, and have a right to expect, educational 
facilities as good as those in the cities. Rural Americans expect, and 
have t1ie right to expect, housing, medical care, and recreational and 
cultural opportunities as good as those available to other citizens. We 
must be able to enjoy rural living without sacrificing economic oppor- 
tunity or educational and cultural Jicfvahtages. If people are forced 
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to choose between substiiiidard Jiving in rural America and economic 
advancement u\ the city, ^hey have demonstrated they will choose the 

Therefore, Federal^ State, and k)cal programs for the development 
'of nirixf America must have two l)asic objectives : 

(1) To improve economic opportunity and raise per capita 
incomes. 

(2) To improve the quality of life. 

The attraction of industrial payrolls is one way to create economic 
opportunity and improve per capita income in rural America. But we 
need special help because we have special problems. Rural America 
generally is removed from tlie major markets and concentrations of ^ 
population. This is especially true m the (ireat Plains. In addition tx) 
our distance from markets, we have transportation disadvantages. Ini- 
proved transportation in rural America would do much to make this 
area more ^tractive to industries. (Consequently, I recommend. three 
. steps be taken by the Federal Government to improve transportation 
facilities in rural America. 

(1) Following the completion of the Interet^ate Highway System as 
presently planned, f reeway/expressway-type highways should be ex- 
tended to ruial areas to encourage industry to locate there and to facil- 
itate the movement of agricultural products to markiet. The Nebraska 
2()-year freeway /expressway plan scheduled for completion by 1989 
is an example of the highway programs that should be made available 
to rural America (see attached map). A highway system lijce this 
throughout rural America would open up vast new areas for inaustrial 
locations. . . 

(2) The availability of commercial air service has become a requisite 
for the location of industry. Many sizable communities in Nebraska do 
not have commercial airline service, and several of those communities 
presently enjoyiifg it are threatened with cessation of service or a dc}.- 
crease iii the level of service. It is not economically feasible for niany 
of these communities to.be served by trunk or local service airlines. 
They could, however, support third level or commuter airline service, 
providing tlie third level airlines receive the same encouragement from 
the -Federal (jovernment that trunk lines have received in the past and 
local service airlines presently receive. I propose the Federal Govern- 
ment adopt a program of encoural^ing tliird-level airline service to 
sp^nller communities by providing the same t?pe of subsidy program 
for them that helped develop the vast network of commercial airline^ 
we now have. The extension of commercial .service thmigh third-level 
airlines would help greatly in encouraging indufltry to locate inemaller 
communities, facilitate the movenjent of freight and personnel, and 
make life in smaller communities more enjoyahle by improving their 
accessability to metropolitan areas for shopping, business, and vaca- 
tion trips. , 

(8) The present freight rate structure in America, especially that 
of the railroads, greatly discriminjltes against -rural areas. It was 
developed before the turn of the century and was designed to facilitate 
the movement of raw materials from the West and Middle West to the 
manufacturing centers of the,Eas</The same basic rate structure exists 
today. It encourages the movemeht of raw materials from the produc- 
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eliminate the present discriminatory freight rates that encourage the 
concentration of industry in a small area of the country and discour- 
age the deveilopment of industry in rural areas. 

If we improve transportation and eliminate discriminatory freight 
rates m rural America, we will enable more industries to locate there 
and do so on a basis that makes economic sense not only to the com- 
munity but to the company and to the Nation. 

Another problem facing rural America in its efforts to attract in- 
dustry is the shortage of mortgage money. Not only is there a shortage 
of capital, but the risk to the investor is greater because of the small 
market for a facility in the event it is vacated by the original occupant, 
lo develop new sources of capital, many States have turned to de- 
^ velopment bonds issued by political subdivisions to finance manufac- 
turing plants. While these programs have not been confined to rural 
communities, they have found greater use there because of the lack of 
mortgage money typical in the small community. At the present time 
section- 103 of the Internal Revenue Code limits industrial develop- 
ment bonds to those projects requiring a capital investment of |5 
million or less. This is insufficient, and I propose that section 103 be 
amended to increase the exemption from $5 to $12 million in nonmetro- 
politan areas. 

Programs that will enhance the quality of life in rural America in- 
clude those that will improve housing, water and sewer systems, recre- 
ational opportunities, medical care, and educational and cultural facil- 
ities. Many Federal programs already exist to help communities solve 
these problems, but they are inadequately funded. The first thing the 
Federal Government should do is adequately fund present programs 
available to ruraj America for the development of public works pro- 
jects, medical facilities, educational opportunities, housing, etc. It 
should not launch new grant programs until it is adequately funding 
present ones. If it is trying tm fund more programs than it can handle, 
it should eliminate entirely lower priority programs ahd do an ade- 
quate job on those remaining. 

Establishing grant programs without adequate funding causes com- 
munities to line up for the money available, often delaying construc- 
tion of needed improvements for several years, stifling local action, 
. - and aggravating the problem the grant program was supposed to solve. 

The proposed revenue-sharing program may be the best solution to 
the problem of inadequate funding of Federal grant programs; In this 
way each State could put the money into Che programs most needed 
in that State. . ' : < 

Small towns in rural America have a special need in financing public 
improvements such as water and sewer systems. Improvement bonds 
in small communities are often difficult to sell, and, consequently, re- 
quire a higher rate of return to the investor and a high rate of interest 
to the community. In addition to funding grant programs at a higher 
levels the Federal Government should create a loan-guarantee program 
for improvement bonds issued by political subdivisions in nonrhetro- 
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nolitan amis. This ^ruaruntoo by tho FodtMal Govonuncnt would clim- 
inato the risk to tho investor, reducing? the intorost rates now bciii^^ 
paid in rural areas for Improvement bonds and inrreasin^ tlie market 

for those bonds. , , i. u^^^^« 

The Department of Housin^^ and Urban Development must become 
oriented to rural America or its pro^rrams transferred to an agency 
that is For example, our small towns need housmg for the elderly 
and- low^income P<^ople. Yet HUD will not approve a multihousing 
project unless it is large enough to support a full-time manager, 
iisuallv a mmimum of 50 units. Most small towns don't need 50 unitSL 
They need 10 units or 25 units. Since this fi^'-^ Pr<;]^^^ Sr^?^ n 
a full-time manager, they are passed over by HUD in the allocation 

""^Sble solutions would be to transfer all HUD housing programs 
.for cities under 10,000 population to the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion, or to establish a rural housing agency under Housing and Urban 

Development. ' m - - i xt u i 

The HTTD program that has been most effective, in rural Nebraska 
has been its "new look on Main Street" program developed by HUD s 
(Chicago office and implemented in Nebraska by HUD's supervisory 
architect, Ix)ckwood Martling. Many Nebraska towns have availed 
themselves of Mr. Martliiig'S expertise to improve the a[)pearance of 
"Main Street." It has been highly successful in stimulating business 
and community morale and confidence. Recently, however, HUD has 
indicated it is dropping this program, and I urge that steps be taken 
not onlv to continue it, but to expand it. • i- • j 

One program urgently needed to improve economic conditions and 
enhance recreational opportunities is the complete development of 
our soil and water resources. The Soil (Conservation Service^ has been 
in existence for nearlv 40 years, and yet less than 35 percent of our land 
needing conservation treatment is rec<Mving it. The Department of 
Agriculture should expand the soil conservation program, and increase 
the funding with the goal that all agricultural land needing it wdl 
receive conservation treatment within 10 years. Soil and water con- 
servation practices reduce flooding, "silting, and pollution of our 
streams ; preserve soil ; improve crop production ; prevent erosion ; pro- 
vide wildllife habitat; create recreational opportunities; and stabilize 
streamflow and water tables. Much of the engineering work has already 
been done. With adequate funding and encouragement from the Fed> 
eral (lovernmeiit, the construction of the necessarT structures and the 
installation of conservation practices would provide an immediate 
economic input into rural areas and create recreational opportunities 
to improve the qnalitv of life. It would be an inve.stment in America s 
future. In addition to increased funding, the Department of Agri- 
culture could encourage the application of conservation practices by 
eliminating commodity subsidy programs on crops grown on land not 
adequatelv treated after the 10-year program. 

Tne programs I have outlined would do much to enable rural Amer- 
ica to compete with metropolitan areas in the attraction of new indus- 
try and the retention of its citizens. But most important is the need 
for a national policy designed to preserve and develop the economic 
and social life of riiral America. Without the establishment of this 
, policy at the highest level of government, rural America will continue 
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to doclino as a vital part of the Arnorican dream. I hope that as a result 
of tho work of this Sonata siibcornrnittec, su('h a statement of poli(7 
can be enacted into law and a Rural Affairs (^ouncil be established 
with the same authority and presti^ro as that enjoyed by tlie Urban 
Affairs Council. 

If a balanced ^owth policy for rural America becomes national 
policy, the Federal (Joverninent should set an example for private 
industry by decentralizing^ its own offices and facilities. There is no 
iustification for Federal offices bein^ concentrated in larpe Federal 
building in the bi^r^est cities in the country. The Federal Govern- 
ment should adopt and implement^ policy of locating its offices in 
smaller cities whenever possible. It is inconsistent for the Fexleral 
Government to encoura^re private indu.stry to locate in smaller cities, 
when it continues to concentrate its own (iffices in metropolitan are^s. 

Finally, (\)n^rress should pa.ss le^rislation giving the Department of 
Defense the authority to require defense related indusi^ries to disperse 
research and development and production facilities throughout the 
country as a passive* defen.sc* against nuclear attack. 

The economic situation in rural America is dire. The continuing loss 
of population and, conversely, the continuing* ^onm^stion of our metro- 
politan areas are problems that must be attackeelat the highest level 
of govenunent. I commend thinr Senate -subcominittee for the interest 
you have shown in the problems of rural America and in seeking 
solutions to those problems. 
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STATEMENT OF MAX KIBUEZ. OENEEAL MANAGER, LOUP RIVER 
PUBLIC POWER DISTRICT. COLUMBUS. NEBR. 

Mr, KiiU Rz. Tho F^iv(»r public power distriot is a public cor- 

poration and political sulxlivision of tho State of Nebraska, or^nized 
pursuant to laws of the State of Nebraska. 

The district provides electric service in the four counties of Nance, 
Boone, Platte, and Colfax in Nebraska. These four counties comprise 
an area of 2^198 square miles and have a population of 49,338. The 
district provides electric servico at retail to over 11,000 customers in 
17 communities, and supplies five towns and one REA district at 
wholesale. The district is governed by a 10-man board of directors 
that are elected by the people from subdivisions in the four-county 
area, 5?o that we have one director for each 5,000 people in the area. 
The district has no power of taxation, but must be self-sufficient as 
an operating organization, and does have the power to issue revenue 
bonds to pay for cx)nstruction that may be required. 

The Loup district and, in fact, the entire public power setup in the 
State of Nebraska, was born when a group of dedicated ('oluinbus 
neople decide, in the depression of the thirties, to pull themselves up 
by their own bootstraps. These dedicated people took it upon them- 
selves to create work, badly ne(»d(»d work, in tins area, by the construc- 
tion of a canal and a powerplant which would utilize the water out 
of the I^)up River to generate power. In order to do this, they had to 
work with the Federal (loverninent to get Federal financing under the 
Reconstruction Finance Cornoration, to get the praject started. Of 
course, the (lovernment could not finance the project unless they had 
a market for the power, and because of t he unwillingness of the private 
power comprtnies to work with thenu tlie only way they could find a 
market for their power and get their project going was to create the 
public power districts aod buy ont tlie private power companies in the 
State. This was the s^ait of what iMided up witli Nebraska being the 
only all-public power State .in the United States. All of the money 
loaned by the Federal Governtex rjt to complete this original I^up 
project has been paid back to the Frderal (lOvernment. 

The electric industry has maintained stable rates over a long period 
of time largely because of their rapid growth and the improved tecli- 
nolog>- which provided each n(»w sounn* of powevr at a lower ( ost than 
the previous sources. Because of this it is good business for our utility 
to work and spend money to promote tlie growth in our area. If we 
are successful in bringing a new industry into our area we not only 
secure the new electric load which is included in the operation of their 
plant but also, over a period of time, we will see ure the electric load 
represented by the additional residences of those people that are em- 
ployed in their plant. An adequate and reasonably pricecl source of 
electricity is of coiu-se of prime coneern to any new industry tt^it would 
consider locating in our area. Our utility is in shape to prwide the 
electrical requirements of practically any industry that would decide 
to locate in this area to provide electric service for the residences of 
their employees. Our district has rates that are highly competitive with 
other source^s of energy and with elex^tricity in the snrroun^ling areas. 
Our district was proud that they could lower their rates by 4 per cent 
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on May 1 of this year. The reasonableness of our rates is testified to 
by the fact that 80 per cent of the new homes that are coiistructed iii 
our area are all-electric. I am sure this would not be true if we did not 
' have good and reasonable rates for our electric service. 

Our district has been jrieiitly involved in activities that brought new 
industries to this area in the past as testified to bv the iiidiistrial site 
on the eastern edpe of (^olunibus which is now full. Ihis i|'dustnal 
site was promoted and developed by the Loul) District. 1 he hrst 
industry that ■located on this industrial site was the Bec-ton-Dickenson 
Manufacturing Co., of New Jersey, which manufactures medical equip- 
ment. Since starting operations in Columbus H-D has built plants at 
Holdrepe and Rioken Bow, Nebr. This firm came here in the l(ite 
forties and were first housed in a building which the l^up Ihstnct 
was building for a warehouse and which was later sold to Hecton- 
Dickenson. Other occupants there are the Dale Electronics Co., which 
is a division .of the Lionel Corp.— they manufacture electronic equip- 
ment; the Behlen Manufacturing Co. was at one time housed on this 
site but they are now on an industrial site further east of town— thev 
are a home grown industry that manufacturers farm equipnient sucli 
as grain bins and buildings; Fleischer Manufacturing Co. is also on 
this site— they manufacture minimum tillage ex|uipment for farming; 
(\)iumbus nydraiilicH manufactures hydraulic eciuipment; Heiike 
Manufacturing manufactures farm equipment. 

--^h 1964 the Loup District acquired another industrial site a few 
miles east of Columbus. The firsteindustry to move to this Canal Indus- 
trial Site was the Douglas and Komason Co. Thisjplant manufactures 
frames for automobile seats. Several things contributed to bringing 
this indMStry to Nebraska. One was the fact/hat the land was readily 
available at a reasonable cost— they did not have to fool around pro- 
curing the land. Two, Behlen Manufacturing Co. was equipped to 
build them a building so they could get into operation very quickly. 
This company moved to Columbus and were m operation in less than 
2 months after they made the decision to move here. 

The District is a strong agency that helps bring industry here, but 
there are many other things that are of equal importance when it 
comes to attracting industry to (Hir area. • . » 

The attitude of the community toward industry is a major factor, 
(^olumbus has been blessed with people who are able to put aside their 
petty differences and work together to attract new industry. I ntil a 
community is willing to dcf this tin industry is going to be extremely 
reluctant to move to the area. We have also found that some of the 
.strongest supporters and workers to bring new industries to our area 
are the people in the industry that have moved here from other areas. 
I think their testimony to a prospective industry cSk0^ a lot more 
weight than the people that are in other busines.ses in the area because 
' thev are saying to these neopTe, "we made the decision to come to this 
area when we were in the same boat that you are and we have been 
extremely happy with our decision or we would not be here asking you 
to come to this community also." Columbus firms have fine relations 
with their employees; their wage rates are considerably higher thaft 
comparable wages in the surrounding areas and there is a great deal 
of cooperation and communication between the personnel people of 
the various manufacturing and industrial concerns. 
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Of course the industries Are vitally concerned as to how much' they 
get' but of their employees. This depends upon the ability of the 
employees and the willingne>ss of these employees to put out a full 
day's work. Industries have found that people In this area have the 
ability to work m their [)lant8. This is because of the way they have 
been raised on farms and in urban coininuiiities — they've had an 
opportunity to overhaul their bicycles and their cars; they've gained 
a measure of mechanical competence that is probably not found in 
very many of the large cities. The willingness to work is also here 
for two reason^. 

1. Because most of these people have to work from their youth ; 
it has been a style of life in their home, itwi 2, the. employers have 
tried to maintain an atmosphere that will enc'obimge them to work in 
their plants. 

I think one of the most important things is the po^dJiving for all 
of the employees of the concern that locates in this an^^his takes 
on many asp^^cts. If we just look at a few of these in Columfetifi^which 
havo influenced thi^ in the post we vnl\ find that Columbus%as a 
very fine elementary school system, they lurve just completed a junt 
college which is also strong in vocational "teaching which is made^ 
availuble and coordinated with the industries in the area to supply 
their needs. We have ^^ fine golf course and country club, we have a 
fine municipal golf , course. We are accessible to the metropolitan 
area of Lincoln and Omaha within about an hour and a half ^Irive. 
We have very fine hunting in the immediate area. 

We have a fine lake wjiich is part of a pealring reservoir owned 
by the power district. Th<> construction of this lake is an indication 
of the feeling of the po\ver district for the community. This is a 
2()()-acre lake, and the way it was constructed required some wave 
protection. This could be done by either concrete walls to protect 
the banl^s or by a gradually ^loping bank. The lake was constructed 
with faitly flat sloping banks which were covered with gravel so 
that we have a 2()()-acre lake with a complete beach on all four sides 
so that it is a very fine recreation area for this community and this 
area. 

We have an area here which is basically made up of relatively 
small communities sb that practically any. place in town in Columbus 
you can be to work within 5 minutes after you leave your residence; 
you nave plenty of time to go home for iuiich ; you have plenty of time 
to go out for recreation or for other outside activities after your 
normal day of work is done. This is extremely important for some 
people. 

We have ati outstanding example, in our area, of what a small 
industry can do to. support a small community. This is in the town of 
Lindsay (population 291) where the Lindsay 'Manufacturing Co, 
manufactures irrigation equipment. This town is growing, is prosper- 
ouSj and has a fine spirit because there is an industry that is pro- 
viding jobs in th^ community. 

Our district does many things to promote industry in our area. 
Besides having the industrial sites which are readily available for a 
new industry that, is looking for a place to locate we also had a study 
made by a consulting firm back in 1966 which is an economic study of 
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the Columbus ropion. This is an invontory basically of the facilities; 
the raw materials, the railroads and those other thm^ that are avail- 
able in this area for an industry that would be interested in examining 

this area. - . . . i 

We have been active in the industrial contact team which is a branch 
of the chamber of commeire which is the or^ranization that works con- 
stantly to try to brinp new industry into this area. We maintain parks 
and lakes associated with our hytlraulic operatioil so that thoy are 
available for the people in this area for their recreation. We have L'ood 
relation with the ^^ame department of the State of Nebraska to keep 
wildlife in this area so that the hunting will be better for the people's 
recreation. 

We assist in providing? S( holarships for people in our area at the 
college. Some of our emi)lovees have served as part-time instructors in . 
particular areas in which tliey are competent. We have seen more and 
more, as time goes on, that it is necessary for us to develop a region 
which works more closely together than it has in tlip past. This is the 
reason that we had the study made by Becks back in 1960 because with 
todays means of transportation a community does not stand on its 
own feet but must work in cooperation with other communities in the 
area. We know that one ^'our manufacturing plants ran a survey and 
found that they had people working in their plant from 40 different 
communities in the surrounding area so V^'e feel that in the future we 
want to develop a more unified effort from our four-county area to 
bring new industry into this area. The study that Becks made in thi^ 
evaluation of reso\irces and other facilities concentrated on an area 
surrouiiding Columbus. Our board of directors come from the four 
counties that we serve so that they are in a position to serve as a nu- 
cleus to get the area working together. We feel t^at there are many 
industries and branches of larger industries that could work very effi- 
ciently and economically in some of the small communities in our four- 
countv area. 

It is pot very practical to expect someone to tell an industry to lo- 
cate in this particular town. 

We hope that our district can serve as a catalyst that draws the tour- 
county area together to make a unified effort to bring new industry to 
this area. To do this we expect to have readily available the data on 
the resources and facilities in this area that a prospective industry 
^ would consider before moving here. We will try to keep an active orga- 
nization that will work with any prospective industry. We will help 
to develop a cooperative attitude and a progressive area that will make 
an industry anxious to locate here. 

Rural America communities are experiencing an outmigration of 
population. Declining population in the rural areas is basically caused 
by the lack of opportunity for people to earn a respectable living, 
.while at the same time the United States is presently facing many 
rl^or problems in the urban and metropolitan areas primarily caused 
byMerpopulation and overindustrialization. It appears that a solution 
to oneS^Uem could actually solve both of these major problems in 
the Unit'H.States. ^ . , ^ ^ 

Therefore>^e feel this should be a major concern qt every Senator, 
Congressman, 9t(ite legislator and city^ council member regardless of 
size of the area represented because the future of our Nation depends 
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on the solution of these problems. The problem of rural America is 
people without money or just plain no people. We recommend the ob- 
jective of this subcommittee to be to create legislation that will bring 
pr keep people in rural America. The major objective to be kept in 
mind in accomplishing or approaching this problem is the creation of 
job opportunity. If job opportunities are ^ciwaded, we will be able to 
help ourselves as we already haye some governmental tools to provide 
housing, transportation, education and medical facilities, but without 
job opportunity, rnnil Arn<»rioa and its ( itizous cannot take advantage 
of the tools now provided by our National Government. We, therefore, 
encourage this Subcommittee on Hural Development to initiate a 
study that would provide incentives for industries to locate in towns 
or villages under 25,000 population. Direct and indirect incentives 
such as contnbutions or guarantees for the cost of the land, for capital 
additions, for moving expenses, for employee training, and for trans- 
portation and marketing expenses will encourage industry to move 
out of the metropolitan area and into the rural area. An effective pro- 
gram to bring industry to rural America by direct or indirect incen- 
tives, in our opinion, will solve many of the problems facing our Na- 
tion today including the overpopulation and overindustrialization of 
the^ metropolitan areas as well as helping rural America. 

Senator CrRTiH. Now, we will call as our last witness Mr. Alan 
Hansen. 



StATEMENT OF ALAN HANSEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
VISION-17, UNCOLN, NEBR. 

Mr. Hansen. Senator (^urtis. Senator Bellmon, I would like to first 
refer to some notes. Yon do have our written testimony so tliat we will 
shorten that. It is getting late. 

Senator Crirns. Would you have your associates identify them- 
selves ? You are Mr. Hansen ? 

Mr. Hansen. I am indeed. I would like to introduce at my far right 





Board of (\)mmissioners, a farmer and a very active citizen. ^ 
SenatorCx^s. It has been my privilege to know a little bit about 
V ision-lTbut before you jret into the subject would yon tell ns what 
\ ision/17 is and wliat its objectives are ? 

Mr. JFTanren. The map of Nebraska I delivered to you includes in the 
lower nghthftud corner, southeast corner of the Statcf^the outline of 
the 17 counties that have organized themselves as a private, nonprofit 
economic development organization that is designed to stimulate the 
economy of southeast Nebraska, trying to make the 17 counties a 
better place for people to live and work and raise children and retire. 
The businessmen in the area organized this organization about 4 
years ago. 

There are 230 supporters I suppose in the neighborhood counties, 
municipalities, businesses, utilities, community organizations and 
private individuals. We are set tip to get action. *We are not a research 
organization. We are not a planning organization. We are an activating 
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organization. We ai'e trying to make things happen in southeast 
Nebraska, to increase the economic level of the activities there. 

All of .these things are icvint efforts. We do not necessarily believe 
that we— we know we don t do these things ourselves. W^e try to work 



have, and then focus the resources of tne Nebmska public power dis- 
tricts, Nebraska Department of Economic Development, et cetera, to 
come in to resolve the problems that we have identified. ^ 

Working together with many, many orpinizations, we have been 
involved m the Southeast Nebraska Health Planning Council, for 
instance, rural water districts, increased poultry development, pork 
processing, rural public transportation, tourism, industrial promotion, 
outside the area helping communities have retail services in the small 
towns having problems. Most of all, I think we have,created an attitude 
of hope and expectation in the sense of communities in 17 counties so 
that the people fpel maybe this thing is really going tO go. 

Rut the things that we have done are really picayune compared to 
the thinsrs that need to be done and thei*e is a crreat deal that lies aliead. 

You have heard the problem many times: We need more and better 
jobft. In order to get those, people have to invest money in the area 
butidiY should they invest money in southeast Nebraska? What is the 
gloryoi the investment opportunities here ? It i& a very complex K9^" 
lem. The fact is that neither Vision-lT nor local communities have 
the resources to bring in industry. Othens do. The department of eco- 
nomic development, banks,* utilities, railroads, et cetera, are in the 
industrial recruiting business. Therefore, what is our role? 

Our role then is to work with the communities to make the com- 
munities more attractive so that when the recruiters do bring prospects 
into the area, we have a place to show them other than Omaha and 
Lincoln, both of which are fine places but we would like to get the 
rural counties moving, too. This means, then, that the communities 
need to be working on industrial sites and housing and vocational 
housing and health care and recreation and transportation to develop 
the quality of living that would be like the suburbs, the cities. 

Rural towns and counties have difficulty getting help. You heard 
about that before. Either the Fe>deral programs don't fit the small 
towns or the voluntcci-s have neither the tjme nor the resources to fig- 
ure through this very demanding .process, as you heard to^ay. 

As an example last year Mr.*Vrtiska and others in Table Rock 
decided to try to build five houses in that community. So they con- 
tacted Bob Peterson who is in the housing busine^. I would like to 
call on Bob just to relate to you what happened. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. PETERSON, VICE PRESIDENT, PETER- 
SON CONSTRUCTION CO., LINCOLN, NEBR., ALSO REPRESENTING 
VISION-17 

Mr. "Peterson. Senators, obviously this is not a comprehensive dis- 
sertation on the housing problems but as Al indicated is an example. 

Pursuant to inquires from Mr.^Vrtiska and other similar ones oyer 
the years, I have tried to respond to see what could be done for housing 
in small communities, believing as a free enterpriser, if somebody ^ 
needs something, maybe there is a chance to make a profit, to supply it. . 
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I have identified the problems in my mind sort of as follows: 
come, cost, down payment, lending policies, appraisals, and informa- ^ 
tion flow. Of course, you have heard today over and over how low the,, 
incomes are in the areas in question. This, of coui-se, turns up an in- 
ability to purchase housing of the desired tyi)e. 

Now, costs. There m^enis to be a myth that is prevalent among lenders 
and Federal agencies that housing Costs should be lower in rural areas. 
This is not true, particularlv if the area' has a small population that 
cannot support its own building incfustry. It is necessary to bring in a 
builder from the'citv. He probably will bring his higher priced labor 
with him and then the ni;ftterial will either have to flow through a very 
low volume local outfit or have to be transported by a builder. 

Value, as reflected in appraisals, is likely to be understated because 
of the belief that there are lower costs there when in fact the opposite 
is true. Then in addition, there mav be a lower percentage of loan 
available because of the supposedly lower marketability in this lower 
area. 

If fewer peo|)le are going to buy this prodtict, then |)erhaj)S we 
had better value it lower so that we are save on our loans, the type 
of thing we are talking about.* 

More discovi raging yet, I have becouu* convinced that there is reluc- 
tance on the ])ai't of officials in Housing and Urban I)evelo|)nient and 
the Farnu^rs Home Administration to make stibsidy funds available 
in the snuillest conununities because they are enough of a free enter- 
prise loan-type pei-soii to fear for the future of their loan money,' 
their principal. They say, "Tlu» town niight die, our |)rinci|)al might 
be lost," "We are (he custodians of public ftinds.'" "Therefore we 
won't make the loan." 

I think this is sad, that the Federal (TOvej;nnicnt wont have con- 
fidence in the coinnuniity that is trying to improve itself, and I think 
that the attitude ought to be changed. 

Nobody wants to take a chance on the small coninuniities except the 
eople that live there, is what 1 am- saying. This is the |)rol)len3 in my 
mind. 

Finally, there is sonu^thing in this field that you have heard today 
and other fields — there is a considerable diftinilty in nuiking usable 
infornuition about applicable Federal housing programs readily avail- 
able to local community leadership, most of which is working on a 
vohwitary basis, don't havv a lot of tinu* to dig into the thing, don't 
have/a staff available to do it. 

Solutions: I think we need a determination, a commitnuMit at the 
Federal level to get housing built in rural conununities. Possibly we 
should identify a portion of this Nation's housing goa) as its rural 
housing goal. I beheve the figiue of H0(),0()() units every year lias been 
suggested as one idea, but some figure for rural liousni'g. 

Willingness on the part of the Federal agencies to be a lender of 
last resort if necessary and to appraise costs on the basis of true costs 
and deemphasize this concept of limited marketability as not valid. 

Finally, information flow: Improve flow of information and assist- 
ance to local community leadership that demonstrates initiative in 
solvin^r their local housing problems. This doesn't mean "jam it to 
them,' but if they are interested enough to ask, have the answers avail- 
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able. This should tuko tiio form of assistance to orjzani/utions such as 
Vision -LT as well as inaldn^' staff pooplo fivaihibh' with in these a<r(Mincs 
oriented toward solvin<r the rural housin<i: |)r ol)l(>^in and have the neees- 
sarv baek<rrounds in housin<r i)i-o(hi('ti()n for advice available troiii 
such sources to enable them to <rcV their job done. • ' . 

STATEMENT OF FLOYD P. VRTISKA, CHAIRMAN, PAWNEE COUNTY 
BOARD OF commissioners; TABLE ROCK, NEBR., ALSO REP- 
RESENTING VISION-17 

Mr. VirnsKA. Perhaps 1 should say that I am a little bit like the 
^Nro-<ro'' ^nrl at the Sunchiv school nieetin^r--a little bit out of place. ^ 
Tkvtv has been a parade 'of distin^niished peoi)le here today and 1 
am just a poof countiy boy that has o:ot a desire to stuy.m the country 
and try and make a livin^r- 

We -have talked about economically de[)ressed areas, rural areas ' 
tliat are so badly depressed. Our county is unique in the fact that it 
was declared by the Federal (xovernment us an e<^ouoinically depressed- 
.•area When >ve were told/of this, and made all the reques^ts ancl met 
with the people from I)i/luth and they ^yave us the ^;o(k1 news, if you 
• '^want to C501 it that, thaft we were moved up, you mi<rht say, JU the 
ratin<rK because of the condition of our county and our area.; but then 
came'the sad news that there wa^n^t any funding', and to this day, al- 
thou^jh the towns th/t ai-e in the county, county seat of Pawnee— I am 
from Table Rock which is a comparatively small town, less than M)0 ^ 
people— other comimmities have made applications to t*he people 
w^iere they tbou^jht there was funding avadable, and they found ()ut 
through various— wliich has been brought out a do/en times today— • 
because we^ are so small, we are kind of looked over and forgotten, 
tripped over, and the basic point I would like to make to this cdm- 
mittee, and I thrnk it has been stressed but I doirt tUink it can be 
stressed enou<rh, is that a town such as I come from, a rounty such as 
I come from, doesn't have the resources, doesirt have tlie ex[)ertise, 
doesn't have the people with the time and the knowled<rc to go out .and 
fi<rht all tllis Federal redtaj)e that we have to-^that we come into. 

"^I spent a lot of time— I cairt complain about the Federal (xovern- 
inent. I even\vcnt to Washington, mad(^ a trip there at my own per- 
sotuil expense, trying to break down some of the barriers on the sewer 
'system, .We were successful coming to the Congress and Senate that 
put a pitch in for us. This thing got himgr up for 2 years. When I got 
back, people from other communities said, "How did you go about 
this?" I went to the communities and talked ta them^ and when they 
found out all the redtape and time \t took, they threw up their hands in 
despair. They were confused. Perliaps I confused them because I was 

confused. / . . \ ^^ - 

So I think the biggest/hing that this organization we are talking 
about today can do is hdfp counties cut this multitude of redtape and 
get us to where >ve want'to go in the sm)ii:est distance, because the com- 
munities like oui-s can only survive with some type of help, and some- 
body that can provide tKe expertises and knowledge, without having 
to hire and pay for it. v ' 

Senator CrRTis. May I. ask^ they report they Iwa.d no funds. What 
programs specifically were you n^ferrin^^|^. " . , 
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Mr. VimsKA. Perhaps I misstated it. They didn't have funds, but we 
didn't qualify. We were talking at the time of three different ireBLs: 
Rural water district, a ^rment factory in Pawnee City— and at the 
present time they are stilf in.tlie works — and industrial development 
site in my community. 

On every one of these, wo have applied through EDA, because we 
felt and were told by people from this segment of thiB Government, 
this is where to go, because they woul(j| help us and they had the funds. 
But in ^ach case, either 'we didn't have the knowledge, didn't have 
the expertise, didn't understand ; at least, we were turned dowji before 
we were able tp acquire any help. 
^ Senator Curtis. Did you get help for the water district? 

Mr. Vrtiska. Right. . -j 

Senator Curtis. Vision-17 ? 
, Mr. Vrtiska. We certainly fhank you and your staff and'the people 
that put in a lot 9f time. Of course, we went to another ag^Cy. We 
went to the Farmers ' 

Senator Curtis. Farmers Home Administration ? 

•Mr. VimsKA. Yes, to get this money. However, there- we were dis- 
appointed; I should sny that people who worked on -it, because they 
felt there was some help ip this form of grant. 

Senator Curtis. And some agencySnoweTd ypu tra;ining money for 
the garment industry ? \ 

Mr. Vrtiska. Right% \ ' " 

Senator Cuims. But did the mirment industry ever come? 

Mr. Vrtiska. Yes. /. *. 

Senator Cxhitis. How mAny||^ople does it employ ? 

Mr. Vrtiska. It is just now being erected. 

Senator Curms. Whereabouts-? , 

Mr. Vrtiska. In Pawnee City, ' - . 

Senator Qurtis. What e'mployment do they anticipate ? 

Mr. Vrtiska. I understand about 50. We, even at the local level in 
my community, put together money and got an SBA loail.to bring, 
in a sawmill industi7 that is employing about eight tp 10 people. 

Senator Curtis. I wj^s going to ask ixlxiut that. I read the accounts 
of it in the press, a 

Mr. Vrtiska. It m now in operation. But my point 

Senator Cxtrti«. It is emi)]oying how many people? 

Mr. Vrtiska. They anticipate it will employ 10; they are employing 
at-ound eight^permahently now, and they anticipate employing three 
or four more. 

Senator Curtis. This is at Table Rock ? 

Mr. Vrtiska. Right. My point, though, that I am saying— and 
I to]d these fellows I am a poor example to come up>iere and complain 
'to the Federal Government—my only fjoint is, so many of these things 
we did acquire, but it takes such a terrific amount of time on the part 
of people who are volunteering. We are trying to save it through an 
organization such as we are talking about. Some of this could be 
done because the people in Pawnee City and the pe%le in the county 
and people in varipus towns have had to do it on their time, take 
time from their jobs. I try to make a livimr fjvrming. Thev talk.about 
the farm crop report. They talk about the price going^dowus You 
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' feel it oughtrto be going up, what little you have left. I don't have the 
time. These other p^ple who have donated their precious time from 
their labors to do a job that is difficult 

Senator Curtis. Well, I don't want to detract from the criticism 
of the Federal bureaucracy; they are entitled to more criticism than 
we can accaimulate hei-e in 2 or li days. As a matter of fact, you were 
kind to mention the work of my office in connection with these things. 
I hhye a very dedicated staff, and they often work until 7:30 or 8 ' 
o'clock. But I 'admire your persistence, and I think Vision-17 has done • 
a good job. One garment factory, one sawmill, and your water district. 

I di5n't intend to do the testilying You go ahead. 

Mr. H.vNSKN. Senator Curtis, in the rhattei of housing, I would like 
to ask Mtv Wolken to relate to us very briefly the way we wont at it 
trying to get something done. We knew tet year we had a housing ; 
problem, and otir board of directors said do something about housing, 
so^s soon as the State finished their studies, we then began our action 
which resulted" in taking the hoiising survey that the professionals 
" bf the housing business saiJl dp it. and we di^ do a housing survey in 
the city of 'TecumseK, ah#l wouldf like to ask Mr. Wolken to comment 
on that. ' 

■ . ■ 

STATEMENT OF JACK D. WOLKEN, MAYOR, TECUMSEH, liJEBR., 
. AND ACTING VICE PRESIDENPT, VISION-17 

Mr. Wolken. Senator Curtis and Senator Bellmon, I think we have 
something that is an effective approach to the problem. We are a lo- 
cally directed, nqnpolitical group. Vision-17 has a freedom and flex- 
ibility that Government just doesn't have. And the private group is a 
strong advocate to take a position when needed, something Govern- 
ment just cannot do. 

I kind of go along with Floyd. We have been working with some 
programs with Senator Curtis' office, like the airport we are finally 
gettmg the funds for, but in less than a month, Vision-^lt, with the 
cooperation of the Nebraska Department of Economic Development, 
the *city of Tecumseh, the Young Women's Grotip, thf? Southeast 
Nebrask^i G^omhiujiity Action, and local workers, were able to conduct 
a housing survey whereby they went from door to door, delivered a 
questionnaire, explained it to the people, and followed it up by pick- 
ing it up ; and we got over 600 questionnaires back, and we deliver^ji a 
little over 700. So we worked the town real well. 

Of this, the first 500 responses, 127 indicated that they would like to 
see a change in their housing. They would like to have some housing 
built, 27 percent. And this took us less than a month. We started this 
the first of August. We have the information now. 

Senator Curtis. Have you had any luck getting any housing? 

Mr. Wolken. It is too soon. 

Mr. Hansen. The people in the money business, building business, 
said, "First get a demonstrated market. Let us know what the specific j 
needs are. We know you need housing. How many houses?" This is 
what we are getting. 

« I hope Ave have a model now that we can use for the other communi- 
' ties in southeast Ne'braska and the State of Nebraska that the depart- 
- ment of economic development can then take out and start to operate. 
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It IS this cooperative kind of thin^r, Ji^renries forking together, pub- 
lic and private, State, local, and Federal, that is ^o\ng to make a dif- 
ference here. And if I nii^rht, I wcndd like to summarize with three 
points the su^r^^sted role for tlie Federal (JovwnmeHt ; which is in our 
tei5tiniony and 1 will simply read it l)riefly. 

Senator (\ kti8. By the way, your entire document will be printed in 
the reconi. I want to commend you for it. You not only have a good 
organization that is trying to nerve the i)^ople but you developed vour 
testinioiiy well. ^ 

Mr. \iOT8KA. Senator Curtis, can I make one comment with your 
permission? Ypu asked wlmt funds were available and the thought " 
came to me we were talking with the HTD ^people about low-cost 
housing. They told us there were no funds available for a town our v 
size becAuse of the lack of facilities. We quite frankly received a very ^ 
bad reception. We were kind of received like* a bad relative. They 
were glad to see us but hoped we would leave pretty cniick so they 
could get back to their task. ' ^ 

People that are donating like myself and a'great many people in 
our area, go away with a very saddened hcmrt about the attitudew oJf 
people who display this type of attitude toward us and this is one 
thing I wanted to tell Vou, that we were told there was no funding 
available. , ^ 

Mr. IIaxse?^. There arc two points 1 would like to summarize, Mr. 
Chairman, of our testimony here. One is that coiuinunities are not in 
a i)osition to be responsive to Federal programs. You haye^heard this 
today now. imrticularly from the mayors, fhe OEO pcof)le, et cetera, 
We strongly believe that the Federal program very much like the con- 
certed services in training and education program that has been 
funded block area 8* for us through the Department of Lab()r should 
be niade available to each of the rural States in order to activate.eco- 
noinic development programs in their block an»as, mujticounty units 
or wherever it might be. ll is n staffing- problem. There are no people 
out there. It is cheaper to put tljem out there. These men spend 80 
percefit of their tune in the local area ilnd 20 percent of what their 
agency responsibilities are; they could be effective, could work with 
leaders like the gentlemen here, get their organizations going and get 
economic developments in their areag. 

The second point— I won't mention the third one — the second point ^ 
is that the Federal Government should set an example by moving sig- 
nificant elements pf the Federal agencies into the. rural areas. Trans- 
porta;ti6n i\nd comr^iunication are such that it is unnecessary and un- 
wise to aggregate Federal fields in a dozen areas around the country. 
It would seem this would be the easiest of steps to l)egin to realize the 
national flow of commerce. There are thiligs you can do at the Federal , 
level ; there are things our State officials can at the iState level ; and 
there arc things that only we at the coininunitv level can do. The com- ' 
munity people must have help and I*think tKis is the feeling that all 
of us have who are trying to work here. 

Senator Curtis. Ilave you had any occasion to explore the possibil- 
ity of section 701 of the Housing Act that has a nonmetropolitan 
multiple-county planning? 

Mr. IIanskn. This may be the result of the next step. We are going 
to take our housing survey back to the same group of professionals 
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tiiul say you'cu^rht to have a housing survey and discuss that with 
them. 

There are several opportunities that wo could, perhaps, avail our- 
selves of. One would be the section 701. Anotherdhin^ niifrht be to 
create a housing developnl^nt authority such that OEO funds can— ' 
housiufj^ dcvelopuient corporation that would be a housing? advocate 
for the rural area. 1 am not sure how we would go about it, I know 
th«^re are two or three ways that we can {?o. 1 want to get the advice o^ 
>diese professionals—Iirb, FlIA, equity money people, saving and 
y loan peoj)le, builders, et cetera, before Ave take any step and this is a 
<rroup of HO people that are in the housing business and as a result it 
comes to the feouniseh survey and that meeting, then our next action 
step would l)e to do something, maybt* create such an organization as 
I infer you aiv suggt^sting. 
4) Senator Crirris. Xow, you mentioned about your activities in John- 
son and Pawnee Counties. Ilow about the West End, for Vision-17 — 
Thayer, Fillmore, and up north. Polk Saunders? Is this typical of 
what you are talking ifbout, all the 17 counties? 
/^JWr. HansI'^n. Yes, sir; and I am sure it is typical of Nebraska, 
^"^^""^^ Senator Ci ims. Yes ; and what has been your success in getting new 
industry in some of these other places, Vision-17 counties? 

Mr. Hansen. We have had very little success in getting new indus- 
try into the rural areas. I am not referring to Lincoln because Lincoln 
has many attractions and it is a good place for industry to locate. We 
are not prepared to accept new industry in many of our communities 
and this has t(j,do with the unattractivcness of either the community 
itself or the lack of industrial sites ^r the disorganization that voJun- 
teer, part-time people evidence as a locator comes into town and 
has a checklist of things he is looking for ^nd says tvhat would thiscost 
and all the community can say is well, we will work on it; don't worry 
about it; it is no problem. They don't ha:ve the data, so 166 communi- 
ties, 17 counties, it takes — it i^a criticd^l mass riroblem. We are out, as 
I say, bear hunting with a switch and we need to have more ammuni- 
tion in order to help these communities help themselvt's. 

There are all kinds of categorical grants and things that could be 
worked out but tKe agency, the poor fellow in the agency, if he ha« 166 
towns visiting him, no wonder he is bewildered and each one has. its 
own littl^^ing but if we can get organized Qn a regional basis so that 
; we can come in collectively on various kjnds of problems than I think 
\ we have got a run for it; but we have a lot of backup work that we 
r have to do before we can really say we are attractive. 

• Pawnee City di^^get an industry, Tj}ble Rock did get an industry, 

Plattesmouth has recently -obtained m industry. We are working on 
the egg production thinfl-that would b^ in this area- Thativill employ 
130 people, something fwe that. We are working on a pork produc- 
ing plant that pTioduces 200 or 300 jobs, I suppose, and these are* long, 
slow, arduous prOce^es involving inany people and it takes manpower 
^ to get those things done. 

Senator CuRTts; Senator Bellmou? 
Senator Bellmon. No questions. - 

Senator Crntis. I hope you wirll not feel because of the fact that you 
» ,havQ testified late in the evening that your testimony is not appre- 
-eifited. T regard it very hjghly and do appreciate having you here. 

0 
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I don't want to cut anybody off. This cntin* inattor will b(» printod in 
our record. * 

The print<»(l record will be studied thoroughly and we do appreciate 
your contribution to t hese hearing. 

Mr. IIanskn. W'e hii\r hjul ^rood contact the stuff, and have 

enjoved this and find it profitable in the same way we have found it 
dealin<; witli the people in your offic(^ — Don .Shasteen in particular, 
and we have no fears about the fact that this vvjll be typical work and 
we are lionored to be here. 

Senator Ci rtih. 'I'hank you very nuich. 

Mr. Haxskn. Thank you. 

Vision-lT, Inc. is a private, non-profit Nebraska Corporation dedi- 
cated to the .stimulation of economic development within its service 
area. The 17 (bounties of Southeast Nebraska shown in E.xhibit I cover 
approximately lO^OOO-scjuare-miles and contain about a6(),()()0 people 
livin^r in or near 1(55 communities. 

Vision-l7, durin^i: ijts 4 years of existence, has been supported finan- 
cially by at)out contributors including; county government, mu- 
nicipal «;overnment, banks, utilities, private businesses, civic or^rani- 
zations, and individuals. 

The Hoard of Directors is structured to include three board members 
from each county. One is desip^nated by the county Board of Super- 
visors and two are elected Ij^' non-public membei-s of that county. The 
Executive Conunittee 'of the Hoard of Directors consists of the officers 
of the or^ranization and is structured to include one officer from each 
of the six Plannin^r and Development Regions coterminous with tHe 17 
county area. 

The Vision~17 office is located at 5555 "O" Street, Lincoln, Nebr. The 
purpose of Vision~l7 is broad development. As described in the Arti- 
cles? of Incorporation, they are: 

(1) To act us a multi-county coordinating unit for area development 
of economic p:ro\vth in the seventeen (17) Southeast Nebraska Coun- 
ties of Hutler, Cass, Fillmore,* Gage, Jefferson, Johnson, Lancaster, 
Nemaha, Otoe, Pawhee, Polk, Richardson, Saline, Saunders, Seward, 
Thayer, and York. 

(2) To advance the ap^ricultural, commercial, educational, employ- 
ment and economic interests of this area. 

(3) To act as a promoter of adult education, job training, vocational 
skills and other noncurricular educational assistance for the benefit 
of business corporations and individuals in the area of the corporation. 

(4) To act as an a^^encv responsible for coordinating the develop- 
ment efforts of communities and subre^ions in Southeast Nebraska 
without favoring any individual community. 

(5) To do any and all thin^ ^necessary or advisable to earn-out 
these purposes. 

OPERATION 

Vision-l7 operates as' an Activator; an organization that makes 
thin^ happen. The method has been to organize local leadership to 
set direction and priority for local economic development needs, and 
then attempt to focus the available resources on solving those prob- 
lems. It is a matter of coordination and leadership. Working with 
existing public and private local institutions as well as State and Fed- 
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eral organizations in bringing resources to bear on the selected 

%Siallv, the staff consisted of one man and a part-time secretary 
serving the "17-county area. As the idea of an organizatton lilce V ision- 
17 bi'catne established in Southeast Nebraska and as the build-up of , 
projects continued, it becaint; apparent 'I veare ago that the. one man 
\x A was not going to be adequate to do tf.e work rexjuired. An effort 
ivas made to set up county-wide economic develooment commissions 
in each of the 17 countie.3 and to pull thejcaderslnp of the counties 
together in regular nuH-tings so the Vision-H staff man could work 
with them as county units. The theory was that bv helping them with 
resources and lending ideas and support, he could magnify his ettorts 
by what they could cju ry out with his help. , • * 

It became appai-ent that, while this is a valid approach, it is far 
too slow to get necessary development and to keep people s attitudes 
strongly positive so that they would be inclined to pursue additional 
projects. ^ . ,^ 

We then concluded that the only way sufficient results were going 
to be obtained in a short enough period of time to be worthwhile was 
to have a full-time staff. It was decided to employ one economic devel- 
oimient person for each of the six planning and development regions 



oimiont person Tor euni uu- r»iA ^ 
in the Visioii--17 area. Appliration was made throu^rh the Department 
of AKrieulture to the (^onrerted Services in Training and Education 
IMoirranK a joiiitiv sponsored pilot program to encourage economic de- 
velopiTU^Ki" '"lit' counties. While (^STE was unable to furnieh us 
with finaiictal support for six people, they did agree to provide sup- 
port for one person. Mr. James H. (^hilde is now employed in plan- 
ning and development region No. 8 which consists of Butler, Reward 
and Saline (^ountie.s. That funding has been provided by the Depart- 
ment of Labor through (^STE to the Nebraska State Department of 
Laborwhohavecontracted the work to Vision-17. ^ . ^ . , 

Planning and development regions No. 7 and No. 14 have been 
staffed bv the (^ommunity Action Agencies operating in those areas. 
In plaiming and development region No. 7, which consists o\ fj^wnee, 
Johnson, Nemaha, and Richardson, (^ountieB, tlie Southeast Nebraska 
Community Action (^ouncil, Inc. has employed Mr. Georffe Drake to 
pursue economic development mattei-s. Planning and development 
region No. 14, consisting of (iage, Jefferson, and Thayer Counties has 
been provided an economic development director, Mr. Frank Mac- 
Knight, through Blue Valley Community Action, Inc., headquartered 

in Fairbury, Nebi. • j i i. 

Further efforts to secure funds to finance an economic development 
' person in planning and development region No. 4, consisting of Saun- 
ders Cass and Otoe Counties and planninff and development region 
No 9 consisting of Fillmore, York, and Polk Counties has been un- 
successful at State and Federal levels. The matter is currently being 
pui-sued through Congressman Charles Thone and Senators Carl Cur- 
tis and Roman TTruska. They are working with the.Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to develop a funding pattern. 

Although these men Tiave been employed only a few months and 
although two of the men are working for agencies whose pjincipal 
concern is with the poor, which may impose unproductive posture^n 
their work, the results they have obtained have been dramatic. (See 

JC 2Bl 
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exhibit III.) It is irlear that these activities would very likelv^not have 
been accomplished had it not been for the presence of Mr. Childe, 
Mr. Drake, and Mr. MacKnight in the,ir respective planning and 
development regions. 

A Regional Coordinator, Gvorge H. Frye, has been employed by 
Vision-^17 to assist these men, to coordinate their activities that cross 
plj^l^ng region boundaries, and perform other work for the area as a 
whdp We believe that thio pattern of areawide activities such as 
helping develop patterns of health care, vocational education, housing 
and industrial promotion, in combination with local activities particu- 
lar to each county, is a solid combination. Both levels of activity are 
required, just' as statewide arid federal level activity is required. 

OPERATING PraNCIPLES 

The foundation of our country is participatory democracy. The 
people are the government. The counti^ is great because of people, not 
great because of institutions. Our system requires a process whereby 
p^ple can be adeouaU>lv informed about issues and involved in the 
solution of them. Alvin Toffler in Future Shock, Random House, N. Y:, 
1970, pp. 421-430, says that, '^eveii well-educated, middle class citizens 
feel hopelessly excluded from the goal setting process." Ivan Illich, 
Deschooling Society, Harper & Row, N.Y., 1971 (reprinted in Intel- 
lectual Digest, 9/71), suggest further that institutions are not neces- 
sarily good for people and are indeed harmful as they develop remote- 
ness from the people and start to develbp internally directed goals and 
objectives. 

In earlier and simpler times, communities had to provide for their 
own needs. People were generally able to work together effectively 
because they loiew one another well. They belonged to the same farm 
organizations, served on various community committees, and were 
familiar with the attitudes of one another through many different 
formal and informal interactiohs. That is much less the 6ase now. For 
one thing, there are many requirements imposed upon a community by 
higher jurisdictional levels. The old, one-room school building which 
the men of a community easily built themselves is no longer allowed. 
Men in the community are clearly not capable of building a modern 
^ school with local resources only. Financing frequently involves the 
Federal Government. The process of building a new school, or other 
similarly complex undertakings, is generally Oerplexing and frus- 
trating to community leaders. The easy thing ti^tio is to call in a con- 
sultant or follow a pattern suggested by State of Federal Government 
authorities or agencies. Localleadership is thertvleft with p, negative 
impact, that is the knowledge thaitheylxave- gone through something 
they do not understand and somj'lhing they cannot explain effectively 
to tl^e rest of the community. Great Oare, patience, and resources need 
to be extended to bring issues to the dpmmunity, help pcgple develbp 
an understanding of those issues, and ihen carry out the Wishes of the 
community rather than working on projects abmmwhich the commu- 
nity knows little or nothing and are the ideas otf institutionalized 
experts. ^ ' * 

Second, we believe that every effort should be made to work through 
existing resojit^s before new agencies and new organizations are in- 
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troduced to attempt to solve probleinH. This relates to the desirable 
familiarity described above. Existing resources have evolved over the 
yeai-s to meet the muuls of c ommunities. IVople know about them. Such 
institutions may well be able to meet the new needs of communities by 
either ad(|resslnfj: themselves to those needs, as currentfy perceived by 
community h'adership, or by modifyih^ their delivery system slightly 
to meet the chanjred conditions. These should be abandoned and new 
institutions developed to solve the problems only if they prove to be 
incapable of satisfactory delivery of service. 

Unfortunately, the concei)t of participatory democracy has been 
effectiviily ne^rlocted with the exception of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 15)64 wjiich, althoufrh there is a wide opinion about the effective- 
ness of the program, did specify the participation of the people in the 
community as a corfierstone of its community action title. People can 
run their comjnunity; we must develop svstems and commit resources 
to alloNv them to do so. An informed citizenrv can focus and modify 
the i*esoui*ces of existing? institutions to solve communitv [)roblems. It 
is of extraordinary importance to boldly reactivate the concept of par- 
ticipatory democracy. 

RKSl'LTS 

No one agency can claim full credit for almost any economic devel- 
opment activity tha|^akes place in a community or region. Vision 17 
has been involved in one way or another as an initiator, helper, pro- 
moter or a pilot (^^monstrator in projects ranging from helping to 
establish the Southeast Nebraska Health Planning Council, initiating 
rural water district development, increasing): poultry production, estab- 
lishing a cooperative tourism effort, pursuing an agricultural process- 
ing industry, organizing post high school vocational and general 
education, helping towns in danger of losing retail services, as well 
as environmental improvement and industrial promotion. 

Through regional seminai*s, local meetings, and demonstrations, 
action has developed in these areas. Most importantly, however, in 
spite of a record of dwindling population [ind economy, a i>oaitive 
change in attitude has taken place in Southeast Nebraska. A\ e know 
that we can make this part of Nebraska a sound, thriving area for 
men and women to live, work'and raise their families. 

PROBLEMS 

There are too few people in the rural part of our 17-county area 
to justify the kind of servic/that urban areas require. As a result of 
massive technological chaniifes that have taken place in our primary 
business, agriculture, rural to urban migration has left southeast 
Nebraska with not enough people or production to justify topflight air 
and rail service. There are not enough attractive investment opportu- 
nities to draw money into the area. There are not enough entrepreneurs 
to generate the kind of economic activity that could draw money into 
the area. Local government units often serve too few people to be eco- 
nomical. Our social and ecoiiomic plant, developed to serve an earlier 
era, is worn, inappropriate to today, and expensive. Yet the "Let it 
die*' attitude is grossly out of place. Every avenue must be explored in 
the effort to rehabilitate rural America. 
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URGENCY 

There is an urpencv in the matter of regenerating the vitality of the 
^ rural areas that is related to the age of the rural population. Nebraska 
is one of two States with the oldest populations in the Union. 12.4 perr 
cent of its citizens are 65 years of age and pver. In communities of le§s 
than 10,000 people, the population age 65 and over amounts to 15 per- 
cent of the t<)tal. Farmers average about 56 years of age. It is well 
known that in many instances children of these peopl^i, have left the 
State. This means estatej^will frequently be dispersed to other parts of 
the country when old<jr p^ple die.^o lose that wealth will wrench the 
economy and produce severe hardship. As the buying power generated 
by these old.er'peopje is removed^ retail stores and services will suffer. 
Businesses will close and result in a further deterioration of comrau- 
iiity services that are akeady marginal. ^ 

rlew^trength must be infused into the area so inheritors of estates 
will be i^lined to leave their investments because of anticipated prof- 
itability rather than taking that wealth out of the area. 

There is an enorntous need for immediate and massive action by the 
Federal (Jovemment to infuse resources into rural America to enable 
these areas to regain their vitality \thile they can. Failure to do ,^o 
could well result in further deterioration of a scale witnessed by the 
outmigation thatJias taken place over the last 30 years. 

It " NATIONAL IMPLICATIONS ' 

There is a'mtklity in this Nation that is struggling to express itself. 
I^eaving asidB debates about Vietnam, fiscal^and monetary policy, and 
so fortn, the vitality of the Nation is Deing thwarted by ai^aBsurd im- 
balance of population distribution. Cities are too heavily populated 
and rural ar^s are too sparse. National economic policie^s have pro- 
duced this imbalance and wmU c6ntinue to promote it. A redirection of 
that policy to mak^ public cost of industry a part of that industries 
inplunt rost and to make rural areas more attractive, needs to be im- 
plemented within the framework of our freedom of choice heritage. 
Such a policy should be attractive to citie^ because it would relieve 
them of pressures that are th waiting their proper operation and devel- 
opment because of diseconomies of scale. " " 

(^ities are one part of the national problem, and we, in the rural 
area, are another part. We are, in fact, the solution to the problems of 
the cities. 

SOLtmON 

It is deceiving simplv tp state that what we need in the rural areas 
are more and better jobs for the people here. *'Mofe and better jobs" 
is the result of a complex solution process. It i3 obvious, for instance, 
that there must be an investment made to create ^obd in a rUral area. 
But why would anyohe choose to make such an investment when lie 
has a choice of making an alternate investment which appears to have 
greater promise of return ? It coyld be that he*sees a community that 
is trying to i^aise itself by its own bootstraps, where there is an at- 
titude of hope and aggressive growth : new water and sewer systems, 
a swimming pool, a new school building, modern housing, rehabilitated 



downtown areas, an efficient government system and perhaps {he pre-^ 
sence of an enrepreneur who has migrated into the area to develop a 
business. It may be that there is a particularly good program of vo- 
cational training available in the area, or that a community or county 
has developed a modern industrial site or built a shell building into 
which an industry could move. There are many aspects of what is 
really ap integrated proce^, where emphasis on any one will have a 
measurable impact on the other elements of the total. The adage that 
0 "a rising tide lifts all ships" is appropriate here. The urgency of the 
problem requires that many approaches be taken simultaneously. , 

It then becomes a matter for various levels of the community to do 
those things that each can b<»8t do. States, sub-State regions, and local 
counties and communities can participate effectively by trying to make 
Uiemselves attractive. They can also work to expaind industry that 
already exists in the area. It is said that approximately 80 percent of 
the jobs created in a given area are developed from resources that 
already exist. This is probably more accurate in largcy population 
areas than in rural Nebraska— but it doe^ make good sense to attempt 
tc» improve^that which we already have. In the case of Nebraska, such 
development clearly should emphasize the expansion of the processing 
of agriculture products. Agriculture is our No. 1 business and live- 
stock production accounts for approximately 60 percent of that. Yet 
we ship altogether too much livestock and feed grain to other areas 
rather than extending the processing as far as it is economical to do 
so .before the product leaves the State. 

At the Federal levfel, the Governn^ent needs to enact le^slation that 
will shape natioiuil policy, for the problem is nationwide in scope. 
What for instance is the national cost of our liuge metropolitan areas? 
What is the public cost to a comnninity when a new industry is formed 
in an already crowded area? What is the public cost w^hen an induptry 
joins others to magnify the pollution of our natural resources? Na- 
tional policy must recognize these factors and put the cost where it 
belongs, on those contributing to the problem. 

Since at this point there is little indication of national directii)n 
in resolving this problem, it is the position of thjB Vision-l7 program 
to approach the matter of rural development from saveral aspects 
and to try to do what the leadership of the area feels needs to be done 
within the limits of our resources. The /ajoal statement, "To make the 
17 counties a better place for people to live, work, invest money, raise 
children, and retire" is intended for the people living here— and to 
make it more attractive for those who may come. 

PROGRAM 

Planning ' < 

The Apgust 1971 meeting of the Vision-l7 board of >directoTS to 
which other economic development people were invited was the annual 
goal setting meeting to plan the^balance of 1971, and the full year of 
1972. The following areas of activity were prescribed by the board for 
the coming year : 

(1) Water conservation: basin management and conservancy dis- 
tncts 

(2) Housing: stimulate new construction in and iaround rural com- 
munities. 
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(3) Industrial site development : at least one prepared site in each 
county. 

(4) Greater participation in the unique Nebraska community im- 
provement program. 

(5) Transportation for people and product. 

(6) ('ommunity college: vocational-technical education help or- 
ganize a useful system in southeast Nebraska pursuant to recently en- 
acted State legislation. 

(7) Tourism: help local communities work together to make at- 
tractive packages. 

(8) Assist local government in their efforts to modernize and pro- 
vide better service. 

These will be refined into specific objectives from which a stated 
workglan will then bt developed and scheduled. 

lixecution - 

A specific exam])le of our program processing in housing. The board 
of directors had previously indicated that we should do something 
about the condition of the housing plant in southeast Nebraska. Con- 
tact with the State department of economic development revealed that 
they had been involved since last winter in developing statistical in- 
formation about the condition of housing in the State and had de- 
veloped recommendations for what needed to be done about it. Work- 
•;ing with Stan Matzke, Director of the Department of P>ohomic Devel- 
opment and Ms. Marie Arnot and Don Sievers of his staff, we evolved 
an action plan for southeast Nebraska. 

The first step was to call a meeting of the professionals in the area 
of housing. Representatives of the Farmers Home Administration, 
HUD, banks, equity companies, builders, and community leaders were 
brought together in a select meeting to discuss what could be done. 
(The minutes are included as exhibit IV.) The result of that meeting 
was the resolution that we should conduct a survey of specific housing 
market demands in a typical community in order that we could move 
from the ,"We need more housing'' generality to a specific statement 
of what kinds of families with what kinds of income desired ^hat 
kinds of'Aiouses. Considerable deliberation led to the selection of the 
city of Tecumseh in Johnson County as beinff probably indicative 
of whatfthe housing situation could be expected to be in many other 
communities of southeast Nebraska. Mayor Jack Wolken who is also 
the acting president of Vision-l7 this year, was contacted and agreed ' 
to actively assist in such a housing survey. Working cooperatively with 
the city of Tecumseh, the State department of economic development^ 
and the news media, we have conducted that housing survey. Tne de- 
tailed results are shown in exhibit V. 

We now intend to reconvene the meeting of professionals held 
earlier to go over the results with them and decide on an action 
program to get something going in the housing .sector of our eco- 
nomic development efforts. 

Note: The conversation between Mr. Floyd Vrtiska of Table Rpck, 
Nebr., an active citizen leader of his community, and Mr. Robert 
Peterson of Lincoln, Nebr., a homebuilder, in the public hearing 
before the Rural Development Subcommittee of the Senate Agricul- 
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uppeiided to this testimony as ixn inte^?rul part of it. Ihoy wil be 
disrussinj? tho i)iol)l(Mn8 of a roiunmnity leader and a roncornod bnildiM- 
tryinjr to work to^rether to develoi) more housin^r for a rnral 
conmmnity. 

Sl (J(JKHTKn HOl^ FOR TIIK FKDKKAL OOVKKNMKNT 

One. Conunnnities are not in a position to be re«|)()nsive to Federal 
progrjiims. We stron^rlv believe tbat a Federal profrrnm very much 
like tlie coneerted services in trainin^^ and education pro^jrani should 
be made available to eaeli of the rural States to activate economic 
development profjrams in their rnral areas. It is onr belief that 
althoii^rh these men niifrlit be attached ildministratively to State or 
Federal ajrencies, that they should si)end no more than 3(M() percent 
of their time on projects that involve areas l)eyond the boundaries of 
their si^rned development units; 60-70 percent of their time should be 
spent <m local develo[)ment efforts under the direction of an advisory 
committee composed of |)ubli(^ and priva>e^,^dei*s within the area. 
Our experience indicates that this ^)attetTi wolTld virtually guarantee 
sifrnifi<'nnt econoniic development m each of the.se areas. 

Two. The Federal (lovernnient should set an example by movin^^ 
sifrnificant elements of Federal a^rtMicies into rural areas. Transporta- 
tion and coinmunications are such that it is unnecessary and unwise 
to afrjrre^rate Federal functions in a dozen areas around the country. 
It would ^seeni that this would be the easiest of steps to be^rin to 
realine the national flow of commerce. 

Three. National policy should be to enact le^rislation that will drive 
financial resources into' the rural areas. Con^rressman Thone's bill,< 
H.U. 0003, **Tlie (Consolidated Farm and Rural l^velopment Act'' 
is entirely a^)l)ropriate a^i a part of the pattern of the kind of le^ris- 
lati(m that will be helpful. 

Finally there/are a frrent many people, some paid, some working 
as volunteers who are dedicated and extending every effort to develop 
rural Anierica. Underfinanced communities, counties,jm^ States are 
workinjr hard to achieve ^rain, but they are discoura^^ by the reac- 
tion of the Federal (irovernment to these problems. The feeling exists 
that althou^rh there has been considerable talk about the plight of 
the rural areas and the overcrowding of the cities that nothin^r §wb- 
stairtive has been done about it. " . 

We have ^rreat hope that this distinmiished subcommittee will, as 
a result of its current efforts, be able to infuse the (]onpress with a 
clear understanding of the crashing sifrniHcance of- this {)roblem, and 
j?et action. Visition-17 and the other institutions of southeast Nebraska 
stand ready to assist this process in any way within their capabilit^.^ 
Vision-17, Inc. 

(The exhibits attached to Mr. Hansen s statement are as follows:) 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 



Dear friends: . ' 

This has been a significant yeir for Southeast^ebraska: 

. Significant because we are focusing on trying to improve our live- 
stock profitability to better utilize our feed grain and to help 
the smaller farm operatt)?* 



bdliev 



/ . Siqnificant becau<;ie we bdlieve we have' found one promising way to 
help our manufacturers arfd other businessmen increase their 
profitability and add jobs to their payroll, 

. Significant because we are beginning to realize our Tourism and 
fiecreat-ion potential for income -- business that is here for 
which there is great demand, and which has only to be developed 
to add jobs in the area, and * ^ 

. Significant because we have developed the organization plans and 
financial help to work intensively on economic development projects, 
and do so under the direction and leadership of interested citizens 
working, together for the improvement of their towns, their counties 
and the region. 

The path seems clear, the interest of people in the region and around the 
country is increasing significantly and our financial support improved ttiis 
year to where we operated In the black for the first time. 

1971 Willie a year of greater accomplishment. Under the able leadership 
of Roger Loerch, Executive Vice-President of the Otoe County National Bank, 
Vision-17's President in 1971, J qm certain we will see more and more specific 
development that will form the base for succeeding years of increasing 
economic vitality for Southeast Nebraska. 




Lester Trussell, 
VISION-17, INC. 



President 



\ 
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Highlights of 1970 

Economic Development Organization 
in Each County ^ 

In 1969 we learned that in addition to regional develop- 
ment activity like ^helping establish the Southeast Nebraska 
Health Planning Council, It was necessary to develop local 
projects in each individual county, for much development is at 
the local level. Solid waste dioposai, creating industriallBites, 
•improving shopping areas — all these are local in nature. 

The cbunty Is the natural economic base unit for rural de- 
veloprpent. Most individual towns are too small to do much 
alone, and they are not really isolated^and jpdepend^nt from 
one another as they used to be. At the County level there are 
many issues facing County Boards«wher« the Supervisors or 
Commissioners have difficulty finding out what the citizenship 
of the county would prfefer be done. It vitas believed that a 
county-wyde Economic»Development organization representing 
all areas and interest groups could be used by the Supervisors 
and Commissioners as a sounding bo|ird for new Ideas, as well 
as the organization to Initiate funding and technical assistance 
requests to the County Board, the State 6r the Federal 
government. , 

It^ was decided to Jtry to organize county-wide organiza- 
tions that would be geographically representative of the towns 
and townships, and that would reflect the major organizations 
of the county. 

Gage. Saline. Butler, Polk and Fillmore Counties have such 
organizations, m a variety of forms. Johnson. Pawnee, Jeffer- 
son and Seward Counties have moved toward such organiza- 
tion or are considering it.. 

The Butler County Economic Development Commission la 
surveying through the Exten§K^n Club to firrd out what the citi- 
zens want dohe to improve the county. They have attacked the 
solid waste disposal problem on a county-wide cooperation 
basis. The Saline County Economic Development Commission 
IS exploring ways to develop a public transportation system. 
The Fillmore County Industrial Development Corporation is 
considering the employment of avfull-ttme development person. 
The Gage County Economic Development Organization is 
working on s county animal shelter and Is now undertaking the 
development of recreation and tourism in the county. 

These efforts are vital to regional development, for if the 
base units — the counties — are not strongly organized them- 
selves, then any pr6jects that need inter-county cooperation 
will not be effective. 

Involve the^ Federal Sector 

As we worked during the year to -develop county organ- 
^'izations, and to define and activate local projects, thre^ ideas 
became apparent: 

1. That sameone locally was going to have to work full- 
time on county development if significant progress 

* were to be made, and 

2, We need the resources of the federal and state gov- 
ernments to help us, and 
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3. We neod to have county-wide, cttizen-based advisory* 
groups to plan and monitor the work being done by 
. the full-tim^ workers in the County or Planning Block ' 
, area. 

With those things in mind we hove met with Senator Curtis, 
and, with Wrllianrf Galbraith, Deputy Under-Secretary for Con- 
gressional Relations, United States Department of Agriculture 
to discuss our ideas. 

We 'were- invited to come to Washington to present our 
story, and did so in July> In October, fy?r. Earl Pettyjohn, Com- 
munity Resource Development Staff Group. USDA, visited here 
to revtew informally our proposal that federal funds bo used to 
supply full-time community developers for each of our Planning 
Block areas. ^ ^ 

As a result of Mr. Rpttyiphn's >yislt, we were invited to 
spend a week in Washington at an in\ar-departmontal briefing 
where we learned of many possibilities for federal help in 
Southeast Nebraska. 

We have now progressed to the point where the federal 
and state/governments are moetin(^with us to pursue the matter 
of having such staff supplied to us. We seem certain of getting 
at least one person soon, and are working to get one person 
for each Planning Block area during 1971. That would mean 
that each county would have a man working 1/3 time for that 
county instead of having 1/17 of a man as we do now. It will 
also mean that tho Vision-17 office will be able to do more to 
develop the region as a whole. 



Recreation 

' This 4S a double-barrelled "Sleeping Giant" in Southeast 
Nebraska. Recreation improves the Quality of Living for resi- 
dents, and also is a money-maker if a county x:an attract tour- 
^ts and week-enders to come, enjoy themselves and leave 
money Farmers and town people can both benefit. A regional 
seminar was held on May 26 where exports brought out many 
excellent ideas about what we can do to develop our recreation 
possibilities. 

Meetings have been held in Nemaha, Johnson, and Otoe 
Counties and in Gage County. Jefferson is planning for a meet- 
ing, and there is interest in other counties as well. 

There is NOW money in our tourism potential based on our 
history of the Old West and our Small Town Friendliness. There 
IS a Quality of Living for all of us through tjio-development of 
our small watershed recreational resources — the BliieRivers, 
the Platte', the Missouri, the Nemahas and the Satt-Wahoo. 
Efforts to develop tourism and recreation will bo pursued 
further in 1971. / 

Livestock 

This* is our Number One Business, and it is a rapidly 
changing business. Pollution, m^arketing, feeding practices and 
financing are undergoing such change as to significantly mod- 
ify how people make money in livestock. Vision-17 held' a 
regional meeting for feeders^ bankers and agri-business people 
to consider how our livestock businessmen cm make more 
money in beef, pork and poultry. Follow-up meetings were held 
m Nemaha, JohnsoA and Fillmore Counties, and Otoe County 
organized a Livestock Business tour, MQ,eting8 were suspended 
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in the spring'because of the crop season, but a special meeting 
wos. held with area bankers to discuss their reactions to spe- 
cific investment and caoh flow propositions in beef, pork and 
poultry. 

The State Agriculture -Dopartment has been impressed 
wjth the prograrrm^nd is interested tn extending them through- • 
out the state. ^ 

Demonstration projects, like the Otoe County National 
.Bank's Bank Farm and Hill Hatchery's poultry operation at 
Pleasant Dal^i^ were suggested by the bankers as a good way 
to help people get acquainted with new methods, their feasi- 
bility and their profitability. Vision-17 will be working on this 
in 1971. 

Manufacturing 

Most of our employment is in small firms and tends toward 
fpod processing, mining and local rparket businesses. These 
busihesses represent a rnajor opportunity to increase employ- 
Wnt opportunities in Southeast Nebraska. 

Vision-l? addressed itself to the problem of helping thes^ 
manufacturers add permanent payroll in their firms. Throul^h a 
process of talking to manufacturers, bankers and consultants 
on manufactu^ng to sort out the best ideas, two basic direc- 
tions are indicated. 

' One is to help manufacturers get the tools they need for 
thorough financial control to make the cyrrent business as pro- 
fitable as it can be. This will develop additional assets that can 
be used in expansion Thoyjse of computer services is being 
explored to provide to any manufacturer the technical financial 
know-how In computer programs by instating a terminal and 
learning the few simple steps necessary to use.it. Once busi- 
nessmen have the data they need" for tight control, then work- 
shops can be Qrganized on how to reduce inventory, waste, 
Qutstanding receivables, etc., and they can really pay off. 

The second -basic direction is marketing. To expand a 
]?usiness and add permanent payroll the manufacturer has to 
sell more of what he is making and/or add new lines. Most of 
our marketing is local or regional; very little-is done on a na- 
tional or international basis. Vislon-I? Is working with the U. S. 
Department of Commerce to determine how market ^xp^nslon 
help can be provided our manufacturers. We will be talking 
with the Small Business Administration as well to see how we 
can work with them. 
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MANUFACTURING FIRMfi IN VISION-17 COUNTIES 

by numbor omployod, by county 
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' FINANCIAL STATEMENT ^ 

VISI0N-t7, INC. 
* Novembt/ 30, \Ofb 

tNCOMC: » 41,549.49 

Momborohip Oueo - $ 41,048 40 

Inieroot on,CO#2225 (Aug. 17. 70) 125,70 

Olhor Income 375 25 

OlSBURSEMENtS: ^ - * 30,379 29 

Tho Carroll Thompwjn Co. 12 mo. © I2.C6G.00 31,992 00 



Northern System* (Bui. of tcct.— prior y«ar) 4.666.66 

Other Expense* * « 



1. 720.03 t 

3.170.20' 



BALANCE: 

ASSETS: ' ' ' ? 5.924113 

Cqg« in Bank ' ' 5 670 20 

CO #2214 (moturoo Jon, 27. 71) 5,000 00 

' Intoroot on CO ot maturity 253.93 

UABILITIE8: ^ . $ 2-532 01 

Noto to Otoo County Not. Bk. (due Jon. 27, '7^) ^ S2,500 00 , 

lntore«t on note (J«n. 27. 71) 32.01 



BALANCE: 



$ 3.391 32*' 



VW)oro is 0 differonco of «221 12 botwoon thooo balancoo duo to tho tnidrotiX on tho cortidcato of dopoait 
and the interest on the note to the bonk, which will not be gained until Jaa 27. 71 

1971 BUDGET 

Oecember 1. 1970 - November 30. 1971 

INCOM^^jESTIMATE 

Memberohip Oues t ' ^ 39,308 00 

Interest on C.O.'t 500.00 

S 39.000.00 % 39.868.00 

EltPENSE ESTIMATE t 

Management Contract' S 39,880.00 S 39.88600 

* Note Thio budget provides for the addition of a Regional Coordinator to work with the Aoa Oevelop- 
ment Oirector« described In the 1971 Workplan. 

VlSION-17 INC Is operated under contract with The Carroll Thompson Company, Inc. of Lincoln 
who supply staff and backup tervJce. Offices are at 250 Sharp Building. Ihe telephone io Area Code 402. 
477-2234 Alan Hansen <a lha Gxtcutive Oirector; Mrs. Patricia Peterman is the Secretary. 
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1971 STAFFING Ar«) ORGANIZATION PLANS 

'« * ' ■ " 

A concontfotod olforl muotHJd modo to dovoJop mow ond bettor jobo in Southooot Nobrooko by 
orgomsmg ond corrying out tho job dovolopmont OfyjortunMioo that oxiot in ooch oi our communitioo. 
poniculorly in thQ primary or booic coctor, monufccturing, agriculturo, mining 'Dnd conotfuction Spccifio 
neodo muot bo ootobftohod and commitmonto obtoinod-from omployoro to hire quoHficd poopto Thoco 
job opportunitioD thon nood to bo tronolotcd m training rroodo with roopoct to iho procont quQliflcotlono 
of tho oroQ roordanto Vocational training* programo. ncod to b(j ootobliohod ^hdt wril pormit thoco Intor 
ootcd to obtain tho okills nocoooary to cocuro bettpr omploymont than thoy currontly havo' It lo aico 
important that wo attend to tho rolatod oocio-ocohomic factoro that hove an Impact on omploymont 
opportunity and that wq attond to tho qualjjy d( hving to mako thio a moro dooirablo aroa fof polonHal 
omployobo to want to locate here Finally, it iq important that thio bo on action program, not a otudy 
or planning progratjn ~\ f u j 

It 10 ovidont that thoco goolo require too much constant detailed oftort to bo achieved By voluntary 
groups or by proJooDionalo whoco principal dutioo are other than thoco It lO not foaoiblo to try to accom- 
•pfioh thooo important objcctivoQ with tho ono-man Vioion-I? -ptatf otructuro Wo thorolore propoco that 
tho federal geviornment. through tho Oopartmonto of Agriculture, Labor. Health, Education Jgjd Welfare 
and the Ofice of Economic Opportunity. Provide ouch support ao lo nocoooary Over a fivo-yoar period to 
porrnitihe aJWignmOnt el a full-tim© staff poro6n to each of tho Planning and Dovolopmont Rogleno within 
the Vioien-17 territory The Vioion lJ Board of Diroctoro has approved ttio addition of o Regional Coor- 
dinator who would aooiat the Executive Director in training tho aooignod >itaff, coordinating their activ- 
itioD no either problems or solutions oxtonding beyond the planning block boundary, .and /elating tho 
entire olfort to concerned inotitutiono at tho state and federal level Thece Aroa Dovolopmont Spccialloto 
each aoGigned to one Plannmg B|ock Area wilt work under the cloco guidance of a Block Aroa Advioorv 
Committee ' 

Advisory Committees. 

The Block Area Advisory Committee in each Block will bo organized from various commlttooG that 
exist in the countloo now Thec^va/y from Planning Commisiono to informal groups like the Economic 
Development organizations developed by Vi3,on-17 in several counties The Block Aroa Advisory Com- 
mittcos will moot monthly during the first half of the month withjhoir Aroa Development Director to re- 
.view the Workplan 'and agree on the following month s activity 

The Rogior^al Advioory Committee will conoiot of an officer of each Block Aroa Advisory Committee 
an officer of Viaiop *1 7 and tho State Rural Devolop'ment .Director They will moot with the Regional Coor- 
dinator durino the last half of the month- to review his Workplan and agree on the following month's 
activity ^ 

Staff Positions * % ^ * 

The Aroo Development Director is an sclion position, ly/tuch oJ the ttme will be opsnt meeting with 
groups to plan and carry out programs The^ Area Development Directors will develop a Workplan from 
auditing pertinent data and from securing lay and profooconal advice They will then carry out their piano 
under tho guidance of their Advioory Committee, keeping records suitable for analyoio and evaluation 
-they will prepare proposals for specif id proloct development and wilt exffedito tho funding and acti 
vation of ouch projocto An example of this coJid Jje ^hat the ^rea Development. Director would doter- 
mlno that manufacturers in the area needed training in marketmg to expand their volume and add jobo 
He would seek aooiotance through private or state or federal public sources to provide that training 

If ^uch a need were apparent over several Block Areas, a regional program would be developed in 
tho same way by^the Regional Coordinator and the Execufive Director 

The Regional Coordinator wilt conduct a monthly meeting for the Area Development Directors to 
supply training and to make plans for* assisting them He will ^Iso work one day each month With each 
Area Development Director in his Block Area The Regional Coordinator will help the Area Development 
Director contact state and federal rocourcos for program aosistance He will Qtoo be accountable for 
program activities that are of scope beyond the Block Area The Regional Coordinator s office will be 
me source of data and statistical information to the Aroa Development Director so that, they do not have 
to spend time collecting and analyzing data, but are free to'pursud their Workplan activities 
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1971 WORKPLAN 



GOAL ^ . > ^ . , 

To make tW&IT County Urban-Rural Communjty ^ better place to 



rs/ETHon or 0PFn/\TioN 



•'\Atork 

• Invest Money ' * 

• Live, * ^ ^ . . . • 

• f^aiser Children ^ 

• Retire ' . 



\ 1. stlmulatoi;^ of area development and promotional projecta. » ^ 

2 "intensffy economic development activity In each Planning and Development Region In the area by 
arranging f^eral financing tfciiif^Ar«« Development Directors In each Planning and. Development 
Region In the area. * ^ ' 

3. Training and coordination of the Area Deij^elopment Director*. 

4. InttltutJonal liaison at thi sUte and federal levelt. 



The Board of rirectort has designated these target activities foflft^l: 
1., Assist exIktJng Industry to add permanent employees; attract new industry. ^ ^ 

2. StirDUlate Recreation . Tourlarh development In mOltl-county areas, 

3. Stimulate Interest In ijew methods for Livestock Profits: Arrange private demonstration efforts. 

4. Assist c^wntles In natural resource development efforts like solid waste dlaposal, pollution and water 
conservation and control.-. 

■ 5 AMi.l c<5«nlie^ln d».loplng people r.»ourc.... e.peclal^l'oe.llon.l Eduction. Hou.lng and Publle^ 
* TransportAlon. <^ m 

6. '' Continue to help counties organize Economic Development Commissions to provide guidance ar(d 
* leadership for local government. > 

7. Maintain federal and state contacts tp help implement priority projecto In the area. ^ . 
'8. Maintain the corporation at a healthy force In thia area. 
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' ^ 1971 

- . . ' QUARTERLY WQRK SCHEDULE 

^yo«c«inb«r - January- F«brtiary 

• Pund raising for Vlsloivl 7. ^ v ' 

• Arrange federal funding to employ on Area Oevelooment Director In each of the Six Planning and Oct 
velopment Regions. , ' ^ ^ 

• Assist In thpir entlsloyment, Initial tralninp, and w,or1< -planning. " 

• Employ Rl^gional Coordinator for VIsioivl? staff. ' . , 

• Plan industrial promotion for region. • ' 

• Begin Computer damonstrations. f ^ * * 
'•-^^ubllc tmnspokatiop meeting. ' ' ' "** 
^ • Continue Livestock Proflfe hieatings;' plan demonstrations. 

Continue Recreation - tourism meetings; plan demonstrations. 

• Plan Howsing and Vocational €ducatlon programs. 

^orts""!'^'*"^"'' bi-monthly Board meetings, releases and monthly activity Jummary 

• Continue Institutional relations program. ^ ' ^ 

March ' April ■ May '0. 

' ' , ' f 

• Continued training of Regional Coordinator and A^ea Development DIractort. 

• Program coordination for Area Development Directors. 

• Carry out. industrial promotion for region. *' 

' * RwrMtlon *Tour'}^ projects and meetings on Computers, Livestock Profits, Trwaponatlon, and 

• Begin Housing and Vocational Education meetings. * ^ 

• Continue Communications program. 

• Continue Institutional relations, program. 

JUM ' July - Auguat 

• Six-month progress review; establish tentative 1972 program. r 

• Maintain training and coordination program for Area Devaiopment Director*. 

• Continue industrial promotion for region. 

• t^n -Tourhj'm*"**''**^^" projects on Computer, Livestock Profits, Public Transportation, and Recrea- 

• Begin demonstration projects in Housing and Vocational Education, 

• Continue Communications program. ^ 

• Contlndte Institutional relations program. f 

Saptambar - Octobar • Novambar 

• Continue staff development. 

• Continue industrial promotion for region. 

• Continue demonstration projects. 

• Continue communications Program. 

• Continue InstftutJonal relation* program, v " ^ 

• Plan Annual Dinner, ^' k 

• Plafj 1972 Work Program. > ' 

• Plan 1972 Fund Drive. a . 
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Exhibit itt 



Concerted Services in Training & Education 

- ^ through VISION-17 



Tot C. B. Gllliland, Executive Secretary 
C.S.T.E. TaBk Force^ 
U.S.D.A. - Extension Service 

Jim Chllde, Coonilnator 

Butler, Seward and Saline Counties - Neljraska 

• ^ V • 

Monthly Report forWuly, 1971 



Training and Education ' ^ 

Met with George Strait, Don Chrlstenson and Martin Kenny of 
the State Department of Labor, Division of Employment. Discussed 
at some length and 1^ depth the role of G3TE and how It 

relates to other on-going efforts. Due to the proximity of the 
area to Lincoln and the facilities available through the Skill 
Center and the Technical College there, much of the training 
needed in the larger, more complex fields should probably be 
referred to Lincoln. This office can serve well as a disseminator 
of information and, a publicizer of available programs aa well as 
coordinatarig the more localized training needs. 

Also aad a meeting with Dr. Leonard Hill,> Director of the 
Adult BaslcTEducatlon Division of the State Department of Education, 
wherein we oiscussed ABB and CSTE. 

attended monthly CAMPS meeting in Peru. 



Industrial Developnent 

Ue continue in our quest for a hog processing plant to locate 
in the area. The one who has indicated the most interest is 60f> 
loaned up and therefore does not qualify for IDA bond financing. 
However, he haa been referred to a combination bond and stock 
brokerage in Minneapolis, with the hopes that they can put together 
a package for him* two other nationally known concerns have indicated 
a preference for locating wltULn the area and we have contacted 
them. Another had a reprasantative come to the office, but left the 
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Imprwslon that they wished to acquire an existing plant for 
experience, and then expand. 

Coordinator was also caUed upon to assist in contacting 
ai^other nat^nally known corporation about oxpandin^ th*?ir 
operations to this area and to help put together a funding 
package that would enable a food serv^es mrtjjficturer to move 
to here from Kfifto City, We have alrSh^^Jo^Rred CSTE servicws 



to train the MHersonnol required to stST the new plant, and 
haVe been acceffyBim 

Health . « ■ 

The Sftward County fftntal Health /Cssociation ha£? asked for 
information on federal funding available for assistance in es- 
tablishing a mental health facility. 

The Seward Child Care Association has been informed of pro- 
grams avai^ble to them in their efforts to establish a chiM- . 
care center, «. 

Recreation ' . ' 

Hosted Del Whiteley of the Game and Parks Commission to tell 
Bellwood of possible recreation programs, including swimming 
pools and parks. 

Water Problems 

Have been requested by the Crete Chamber of Commerce to host 
a meeting of all interested parties up and down the Blue River 
for purposes of discussing possible f Idpd-deterrent "steps. Have 
invited Winn Shields of th#Bureau of yeclamatlon (they have al- 
ready been turned down by the Cor^^^ Engineers) to speak and 
have contacted Merle Hinze, Dean ^Ings, Lowell Rochester, Glenn 
Zajicek, Jim Novotny, Prank MacKnJ^ and Virgil Rossi ter to 
gather nam^s of those who should he%here. Others to be Invited 
include Senator Curtis, Congressman Thone, Governor Exon, County 
Commissi on firs. County Agents, Mayprs»/etc. 

Housing 

Fielded a request from a local utilities company th8.t wanted 
to^ know what they had to do to become the utility supplier for 
an FHA approved subdivision. They had beer to FHA in Omaha and had 
complied with what they thought were the requirements, but had 
still been turned down. Turns out they had misinterpreted the 
requirements, but they had not been aW to ascertain this until 
they c(Jntacted this office. ^ 
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other 



Spoke before the Seward Chamber of Commerce, Was asked 
>5y the Chamber President to gather information on the gijide- 
llnesy criterlif budget, otO., with the pooBlbility in mind of. 
hiring a full-ti'rae Chamber Sccrc^t.ary. \ 

Testified a^^not the abandonment of the Seward-Superior 
Rail LWre °Y the Chicago Northwestern as requested by Bob 
Stelnheider, Goehner Elevator. ' 
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VISION-17 Inc. 



MINUTES OF HOUSING MEETING 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
. 7/12/7t 

ThoDo In ottondanco woro: Chorlos P. Wathon, Otis Company; Richard H, Koch, Housing 
& Urban iDovG lopment; Don Etmund, Consorvatlvo Invostmont Company; Bob Potorson, 
Potoroon Conotructlon Co.; Georgo Drake, Southeast Nobroska Community Action Council; 
Jo Ann Sharpo, SENCA; Edward Tomok, Table Rock Dovo^opmont Co.; Floyd P. Vrtlska, 
Table Rock Dovolopmont Corp.; H. 0. Peterson,, Ml I ford Housing Consultant; Kon King, 
Union Loarr^& Savings; Harold R. Deltcnwyer, First National Bank, Beatrice; Frank 
MocKnlght, Blue Valley Community Action; Bob Catherall, Blue Valley Community Action; 
Larry N. Springer, Blue Valley Community Action; Elmor G. Elmshaeuser, Farmers Hom*3 
Administration; L. W. "Bill" Waldo, Farmors Homo Administration; Don Larson, National 
Bank of Commerce; Don S lovers, Nebraska Department of Economic Development; Jock Wo I ken. 
Mayor, TecumsBJi; Merle D. HInze, VIsIon-17; Dean Henrlcksen, VIsIon-17; Dr. A. 0. Glg- 
stad,, Mayor, ^braska City; Carroll Thompson, Thompson Company; and J. Alan Hansen, 
Executive Director, VIsIon-17. The meeting was opened by Alan Hansen, who asked every- 
one to Introduce themselves and Indicate his Interest In-J>o\isIng so that group discus- 
sion would bo fad II fa tod. - ' /* ^ 

He then stated as the purpose of tho meeting to consider our status on rural housing 
In Southeast Nebraska and to then define what should happen as a result of this meeting. 
He then Introduced Don Sb/ers, D.E.D. 

Don SI overs Indicated that the Department of Economic Development Is charged ho work 
on^houslng and that undec the former Governor Tlemann they had, with the State Office 
of Planning, completed "Housing 1" and had now ccwnpleted the study termed "Housing 2". 
The general point to which "Housing 2" addressed Itself, he said, was the question/ 
"Where are the effective markets -for new housing In rural Nebraska?" He emphasized 
the department's Interest particularly In the rural areas. 

Mr. -Slevers then Introduced ^he table, attached, "Potential Housing t^rket In VlsIon-17. 
He Indicated within the various Income limitations had not been purified by determining 
whether or not they were actively In the housing market. That Is some would be o.ld ' 
people w^o would not bo Interested and others who had satisfactory housing at this 
point, or other reasons. He raised the question of what the real markeY Is within tho 
percent of total households within FHA Income limitations but who are earning more 
than $5,000 Infcomo, and went onMo ask what kind of a network could we enjiploy to survey 
and aggregate a market of demonstrated demand. | 
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Thoro was somo discussion of tho chart, with a number of people oxpresstnq emozcfflent 
ot tho largo number of \o>i Incorno poop I o shown. Mr. $l.ovf?rs suggested that>o cons I dor 
Oporotloo Breakthrough Housing whoro special subsidies wort available that could reach 
peoplw who just couldn't afford thv. kind of financing that Is currently avaHsblo. 

M6rfo HInzo mado tho point that local banks don't feci that thoy can handle suboldy 
prograns because ftiey ore hard to process by a locarbankor, 

Konnoth King suggested that wo should start by try'lng to determlno tho prico house that 
people In a town could afford, and not depend on tho subsidies that might not be around. 
The point wao dlocussed and tho gtmoral fooling was that wc should certainly take advan- 
tage of Gpeclal subsldlcG that wolTo avalloblu. Larry Sprinqor brought out the point 
■ that Saline County has a $4,500 avorogo family Incorro which moans that they have real 
problomo In tryJng to qualify for housing programs. Pete Potorso/* asked tho question 
of how many dollars wore available through Oporatlon Breakthrough, Tho response Indi- 
cated that it was a national progrom and that the money was not specifically allocated 
to any state or rpglon. Mr. Petersen? said that tho urban areas wcru Jufrplnq In to 
tdko advantage of Breakthrough and that If we wanted to do something, we had batter 
go ahead. Chucli Wath(?n rnontlonod that Operation Breakthrough has offered Omaha 2CfO 
units, but the building cddo that exists In Omaha prdvontod tho orcctlon of Br^l^t^fough 
housing there, and mado the further point that In a rural area wo would stand a bettor 
chanco of puttlnr; togo^or an aggrogato market that could avail Itsolf of Breakthrough 
'funds, ovon though Breakthrough soemod to bo designed more for the urban areas. 
Mr. Wa then then mentioned soverat Breakthrough contractors who wore oporatlng: H9C In 
Soda I la. Missouri. Storl Ing-Homox Is shipping up the Missouri. HBC Is soiling for 
t9.00 a square foot. Ho mentioned that Lovitt and Schutz arc really producing houses. 
Ho further said that If wo could show a market we could get a Breakthrough plant In 
Southeast Nebraska or have units shipped In, but wo ne^d a demons+ratod demand. The 
Economics on Breakthrough construction seems to start at about* 1,000 units. 

Mr. Wathen mentlonod that thoro wore 360 buKdors of modular units In the country, four 
In Nobrbska, seven In Kansas, and six In Iowa. 

Mr. KiRg raised the question of hJi much would a house rent for In Table Rock, Nebraska. 
Floyd' Vrtjska sald-ho thougM $50-175 a month. "This was discussed at somo length with 
the conclusion that rrost rural p/op le simply can't buy avaM?sble housing without sub- 
sidy ovon though thoy would <ipl/25$ of their Income for shelter,. In order to got the 
subsidized housing it would bojnocessary to indicate to HUO for instance that there 
were five or more units under a contractors plan In a community area. Mr. Vrtlska 
mado tho point that this clearly dl scr Iml nated. agat nst the small, communities, when 
It Is difficult to aggregate flvo, , 

Mr. Etmund made tho point that we need a market survey to indicate a domonstratod 
demand . ^ 

Elmer Elmshaouser mentioned that the avo^agD taxes of about $600 on « ^VP leal new houso 
was really crushing and prevented people from bocomlng home owners. JJck Wolkon said 
that most of the people In his area own their own homos, even though thoy mlqht not 
bo doslrablo. Jack further suggested that maybo that these people would buy houses 
If thoy could sell their older houses. 

Bob Peterson raised the question of utilizing mobile homos. The general ''o^ponse to 
that was thal^ho Interest rato was high and that the shipping charges were h I gh and 
that the mobile homes created a burden to the conmunlty becauso thoy ™^ 
tax base but did avail themsoivos of the cofrmunl ty services. Or. Glgstad pointed out 
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that good mobl lo home courts aro attractive and do draw a oood class of people Into 
tho cotnmunlty. Floyd Vrtlska said that thoro was a hoavy demand to rent traitors, 
ovon usod trailers at J60.a month. * " 

Larry SpFingcr suggestod that we s.*t up 17 tounty public hous i nq author i ty . This was 
discyssed at socr^e longth with the general fueling being that wu could cto this ond that 
indood that this might b<j the solution to organizing thu- necossory housing actlvl^'y 
in Southeast Nebraska. Towns that curruntly have housing nuthorltlos will bo able to 
sign off so that thuy would nbt noc essari ly havj to participate. Ho seld that we 
need a vehicle, southing that is concr<'te with power to own or rent houses. Ho ^ 
suggostod that wo use the Univursity ►^OVA project to help, in our survxjyinq activities. 
Floyd Vrtlska sa»d thit Tabic Rock couldn't do it alone. It couldn't bo done locally 
with small numbers of units. Wu have to band together regionally In order to accomplish 
tt>o solutions to^ffcr housing problems. 

Kenneth King suggested that public housing Is not nucessarily tho answer. Bob Peter- 
son replied that what we probably need Is soma sort of a multi-pronged approach with 
pubMc and private housing being part of the action. 

Don Larson said w© need to survey. We need to qo ask the people who ore potential 
renters or buyers what they want. He suggested maybe the young people are not as ' 
Interested In owning a hora as we might think, and further suggested that wo raise Such 
questions as, "Do thoy wont to stay in the cofwnunity," and "Do they yant to own a homeV' 
Ho made tRe general point that we have to talk to the people who are going to use 
whatever product wo de\^olop. After sonje discussion Mr. Larson suggested that maybe 
20 people go Into a srtial I town on a particular* day and run a survey of the housing 
demand In that community. 

J V - ' , 

Mr. Cattrer^'l stated that tjio average young people have not been .th i n> I ng of buying 

a house because they have been priced out of the market for the last 10 to 15 years, ' 

in order to get home owners , we are going to have 'to rnarket 'hous I ng. 

Mr. Springer sugg.>sted that the pub 1 Ic hous I ng is probably the majof area of solution 
and pointed out that it wouldn't really hurt the tax base of t^o community to have 
public housing because those people are gone'^ally not paying taxes anyway and that 
housing authorities make payments in fieu'of taxes to the commufLities In which they're 
operating. 

Bob Peterson then raised the question about the price of oirpty lots In the small towns 
and It was generally agreed that 11-2,000 for a vacant lot was about right. This 
would be Imprjved with utilities, but maybe not curbs and streets. * 

Pote Petersen raised the point that middle America ig being forgotten in these housing 
programs which are aimed generally ^at the low income people. Chuck Wathen then dis- 
cussed the Domino effect: that^ if a person with a 420,000 house moved lnto><j 125.000 
house then somebody In a Si 5, 000 house could move jnto the 120,000 house, etc. But 
If tho $25,000 houses were not available then everybody stayed where they were. 

Larry Springer asked Bill Waldo what the Farmers Home Administration would do If 
Vlsion-17 would se/ Itself up as the purflic housing authority. Bill Waldo responded 
that they -would be pleased to work with such on organization, the money was available 
and that if we could get big projects under a single manaqemont we could get tho over- 
head costs down. Kenneth King then asked 81 1 I Waldo what the maximum loan and payments 
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would bo on a $12,000 houoo In 9fomn 11 ko Toblo Rock. This wao dUcussod at sono 
length, resulting In the very general •jjtlriato that somowhero around $130 a month 
would bo required for principal. Interest, taxes, and Insurance on such a structure. 

The discussion then qot beck to tho need for datormlnlnq what the aqqroqato demand 
was The Id^a dovolofiod that wo would pursue Don Larson's suggestion of picking, a 
comunity and o group going In on a particular day with a survey form ^nd s>irvov^ng 
that coowunlty to servo as an exanple of what the situation might bo In other olroHar 
coRvnunltles In the oroo. 

Don Stovers Is going to develop a survey form and Vlslcn-17 will sponsor the survey. 
1 
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Pre! Imlrtary Analysis 
TECUMSEH HOUSING SURVEY 

Salaries use<f are based on adjusted gross Income. 



Exhibit V 





PUBLIC HOUSING 


INTEREST ASSISTED 
HOUSING 


NON-ASSISTED 
HOUSING 




Under $5;b00 
In£ome (N«23) 7 


$5,000 to 
. 16.210 (N=29l 


* Over 16.210 
Income (N^SO) 


OeslreB 
Accomodations 








Own" 


10 


20 


39 


Rent 


13 


9 


11 


Single 


19 


28 


50 


Multiple 


4 


1 


> 


Age 

Categories 








18 to 35 


6 


13 


21 


36 to 6? 


6 


16 


25 


Over 62 


11 




4 



A total of 500 housing units received the questionnaire fom.^ne hundred thirty- 
six of the respondents replied that they would Indeed be Interested In new housing. 
Of the 136 affirmative answers, only 109 of the questionnaires were In complete 
fonn. The above Exhibit Is based on the answers of these 109 respondents. 
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^^'^^^^^ Ctmns. I would like to inform those in our audience and 
others that the official record for these hearmgs will remain open 
^ until September 24; therefore, should anyone else, individuals or 
groups, wish to submit a statement for inclusion in the record they 
may do so. Also, if anyone has testified and would like to elaborate 
on somepoint, they, too, may submit further information for the 
record. This should be mailed to the Rural Development Subcommit- 
tee, U,S. Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Old Senate 
Of^ Building, Washington, D.C. 

Senator Bellmon?' 

Senator Bellmok. No questions. 

Senator Cumis. We have several statements for the record namely, 
one from the Nebrj^ka State Grange, by Mr. Edward Andersen, and 
one bv Mr. Hilary J. Lassek, direc tor, (Joldenrod Hills Commnnity Ac- 
tipn Council. 

X The statements, are as follow^ ; ) 

Statement (k-^, Edwabd AivDfiBSEN, Master, Nebraska State Grange, 

Watebux), Nebb. 

We beUeve rural America has been the backbone of our gteat Country In the 
past and win continue to be In the future. fi|any of our National problems today 
can very easily be related to the movement of part of the rural population to 
the large population areas In the last 20 years. Total number of farms, in the 
U.S. has decreased 20% In the last decade, yet net farm Income does not Increase 
or keep up with non-farm Income. Average farm income (which Includes about 
OOJK from off farm) In 1070 was only 78% of non-farm Income. Here lies the 
No. 1 place toMmprove Rural Development. A prosperous 
agriculture made up of family sized farms is the greatest asset to ahy rural 
community. An agriculture wfUch derives its production from family sized 
farms is also the most economical for the consumer in the long run. Family 
operated farming units will mean the support of schools, churches, community 
projects, local merchants, local services, and local government 

We recommend support of the following Item^ to bring about Rural Develop^ 
ment through a prosperous growing agriculture. 

I. 7 *1*EBCEIfT INVESTMENT CREOfT 

Reinstate the 7% Investment Oredlt on a limited amount of new Investments 
each year. This encouraues both small business and agriculture producers to 
in modern equipnfiit. expand operations and Improve their standard of 
imng. Put a limit on the Investment amount, thus, not giving large corporations 
or Industrie^ this benefit 

H. MABK^TTINO and aABOAININO 

Pass legislation that clearly gives Agriculture producers the right to organize 
and bargain with handlers and processors as to terms for selling their production. 

m. AOBIOULTUBE RESEARCH 

The Federal Government should continue and in some* areas Increase the 
amount of funding t(^ard Agricultural research. Two very Important areas need- 
ing more dollars are,l non-chemcal peat control and animal waste pollution. 

IV. FHA ruifnnro 

Because of Inflation, high interest rates, the mechanieatlon of agriculture and 
the Increase in the size of the average farm, it is.necessary that the FHA funds 
be increased each year for the use of agriculture. This program has been very 
effective in the past and will continue to be needed in the future. All programs 
for financing farm ownership, farm operating, rural home repairs, rural housing 
and disaster loans need more dollars. These funds should be earmarked for these 
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jBpeciflc pppposes. Increasing the amount allotted PHA for aBSiBtance in low- 
Income housing, small town and sewer utllltl^, and recreational facIUtles will 
help encourage industry and pebple alike to live in our rural communities. 



V. FEDE^AI^ AOMCVLTUBE PBOO&AM ^ 

1 nt least lK)^o of parity 



A price support program tied to parity and supported by at least Wo of parity 
is very necessary to a thriving Agriculture. American farmers should not be 
expected to produce and sell at World price on U.S. production cost. 

VI. NEW INDUBIBY 

New Industry In rural communities will also help In t6e development of Rnral 
America But^ a niral comnjunity that depends on one Industry does not have a 
balanced ecotlOfiiy unless It also has a profitable Agriculture surrounding It..De« 
pending on one industry as the source of employment means the area suffers with 
the ups and downs of the Industry. Rural Nebraska needs Industry related to the 
developing, processing, and packaging of the ^In and livestock grown on tne 
farms In Nebraska. Our Federal government can encourage smaU iiWustry move- 
ment to rural communities by special grants, and' tax IncenUves, sufth as the 77© 
Investment Credit on a limited amount of Investment each year. \.___ 

Statement op HnLABY J. Lassek, Dihectob, GotoBOD Hills Community Action 
Council, Walthiix; I^ebb. 

iWHAT ABE THE MAJOB CAUSES OB CONDITIONS OF POVEBTY IN THE COMMUNITY 

SEBVKD BY THE CAA? 

The farmer In many Instance Is receiving less Income for his products than 
what he received in 1945. Although the U.S. Dept. of Agr. has attempted to 
lessen the Impact of this decreasing Income through various programs (SoH 
Bank, Cropland Diversion, ConservaUon Reserve, etc.) the result of n^any 
these programs has been the usage of farm land by the affluent as a tax shelter. 
The small farmer has norincreased his earning power, but has been forced to 
allocate more of his earnings for the purchase and Maintenance of his equip- 
ment. In an era of five percent Increases per year In Inflation, and without a 
similar Increase In farm prices, today's farmer Is engaged In an Impossible 
venture, the family farm often times Is too deeply mortgaged to be able to 
"get out from under" his predicament. ^ . w ^i^ ik 9n 

While receiving the same price per unit for his products, as he did 15 to -^u 
years ago, the farmer Is forced to expend more for items he purchases, thus 
he is experiencing the effects of a "cost price squeeze". The U.S. Index Numbers 
which compares g^penditures for production and prices received for commod- 
ities Indicates the farmer presently must cope .with a --75 ""^il^ "^ifo 
^pend $1.75 per unit while still receiving the same $1.00 per unit he or she 
recVlved In 1920 Jn translating these staUstlcs into dally financial transactions, 
the pllirht of the farmer becomes painfully apparent. The below chart Is used, 
^o Indicate the farmers expend'ltures for producUon as compared to prices re- 
eelved for commodities sold. The years 1910-1914 «have been used as the basic 
years for determining parity by the Dept. of Agr. 

The low Income farmer, lactog a voice through any national organization, 
Is unable to obtain a cost of production for his prdffuct. The Inherent pride and 
Independence of the low Income farmer keeps him from trying to form an 
organization to price his product and thus In many cases lacks the ability to 
organize his own farming o{)eratIon. The low Income farmer Is situated In a 
unique position. He Is engaged In ^ highly complex Industry, but has not de- 
veloped ft method to determine the returns he receives from his various en- 
deavors He Is normally engaged In numerous acUvItles (grain, livestock, etc ) 
with each such category Involving several different facets At the end of tne 
ye* he Is able to determine his net earning, but Is unable to realize which 
aspect of his work has been the most profitable. .'I^^ agriculturist may have 
earned a negative amount In one aspect of his year's efforts, but without proper 
bool^teeplng and cost analysis pr^t^sses he mory continue this practice In forUi- 
coming years. The practice of not knowing which of his endeavors are profitable 
results In the continuing cycle of low Income and noverty. , ^ 

The lack of meaningful job r)pportunItIes encourages out-mlgratlon of our 
young and perpetuates a marginal level of existence for those who remain. Ihls 
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lack of availability of other forms of employment coupled with rural ieohinon 
nas substantial impact on the physical and psychological well-being, of the 
residents of this area There is a possibility that the lack of industrial diveraiflca- 
tlon n this area could fce-alleviated by the formulation of well financed Local 
* P^^f/^'P™^"^ C orporationH, however ther^ is Nimply not the the re^ervdir of funds 
locally available with whk h thewe corporatioon could become viable 

Due to the lack of Job opiwrtunities in this area, the marginal Income earned 
Dy the majority of our citizens, and the large ninnber of individuals seeking jobs 
to supplement their family income; the job market is necessarily small, and 
obviously, the wage structure I^ exceedingly low. It Ih common practice in this 
area to offer adult non-professional workers' very low wages, it la said that the 
Indlvldi»l8 are forced to accept these j<5b ^ffers. 

The high percentage of elderly has a significant effe(»t upon the low standard 
of living in this area. The large numbers of elderly impedes industrialization of 
this area and contributes to the low level of business activity as the majority of 
senior citizens are receiving fixe* retirement incomes. Nebraska ranks third in 
the United States In per capita elderly and it is projected that the number of 
elderly in Nebraska will exceed l9wa and Florida in the next decade, placing 
Nebraska first in the Nation in the cffegory. 

The clttzena of the commui^tles^ave supplie^d this area with few leaders 
Those individuals who are in places of power ore not sympathetic to the needs 
of the poor and shall have to be proselytized or replaced*4)efore constructive 
activity can be expected from their offices. Those community leaders who are 
enipathetic towards the needs of the poor often times have not the time nor 
talent to effect needed changes. ^ 

Ther^ is an unreasonably large number of dilapidated^aud deteriorating houses 
In the area The return to sub-standard homes which the low Income experience 
each day denies them any Immediate result which our program offers them. Thus 
to relieve the psychology of poverty which the low Income possess, it is impera- 
tive that action tpke place to alleviate sub-standard housing. 

The low income groups with which we meet give indications o*. a myriad of 
conditions which contribute to poverty In this area. Inherent frortv^he above 
indicated conditions of poverty, there appears to be a strong reoccurflng sense 
of apathy and a negative attitude. The f^ondltlons of poverty submitted by the 
low income hoover are not limited to the abov^j Indeed, the less definable, afid 
more abstruse conditions cited by the iwor gain a greater significance when con- 
sideration Is given to them In their local effet*t. " v 

Thus In our analysis of the problems which daily confront the low Income we 
discovered that Indeed there Is no paucity of the conditions of poverty in ihl^ 
area. These conditions have endured In spite of the efforts of the existing public " 
and private agencies "whose purpose has been the alleviation of poverty. Criticism 
of these agencies, proof of their inability or unwillingness to act, or the question- 
ing of their motives ^jhall not result in th^ir increased compassion or efficiency, 
nor shall it assist in The coalescing of these agencies' efforts in the lessening of 
the pains of poverty. The conditions which exist demand that immedfate efforts 
be made by all interested Individuals and agencies toward the common goal of 
ending poverty. ^ 
{ *rhe existing practice of social service agencies to provide tbe low Income 
ephemeral benefits and stop-gap remedies i^esults only in th'fe prevention of 
starvation and the encouragement of dependence. 

The existing practice of attempting to <'ure conditions, or '"Symptoms" of pov^ 
erty and ignore the causes of poverty has been a futile, unproductive and costly 
venture. The treatment of these symptoms has only exacerbated the repercus- 
sions of the actual cause. Indeed ^t has been a painful experience to arrive at the 
wtqal cause of poverty, but this realization is necessary. 

In the past we have cited the symptoms and labeled these conditions as ''causes" 
of poverty., We have utilized the tools immediately , available to us to again pro- 
vide ephemeral benefits and stop-gap remedies. We have not yet treated the cause 
of poverty in this area. The more secure method would be to continue the practice 
of the past, but this Is not the path we have chosen. i 

The primary cause of poverty In rural America, is a lack of self-confidence 
by the residents of the area. If this confidence is restored this rural area will 
once again achieve its former viability. If this self-confidence Is not restored, this 
rural area will continue its present path, that of continuing detertoration. The 
symptoms become actual causes for other symptoms and as the pyramidal effect 
grows, these conditions and causes compound in their severity. There exists a 
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quasl-dialtectic form, of logic In which two forces form a third or new force which 
Is then combined with another new force. The pyramid thus grows without 
tnincation. , ^, 

The culmination of the conditions of poverty is the lack of confidence In rural 
America. The aggregate of clustered symptoms must be Individually examined to 
determine the depth of the problem, and the exigency of jr^soMng this problem. 
Below are listed the conditions of poverty which, with their high degree of inter- 
action. Inevitably force the gradual and continual deblUtation of the confidence of 
the citizens of this area. , „ ^ 

The successful agricultural sector of this nation's economy is iimitea to corpo- 
rate-sized farming or ranching, or to those utilizing farm and ranch land as a 
tax shelter. The marginal or unsuccesirful 'sectoi* of this aspect of tlie economy Is 
composed of the traditional, or famUy farm. It is those in the latter category 
"who reside In the area; the family farmer who, living In a period of Inflation, 
realizes smaller proflts And Is confronted with higher cost of production. The 
plight of the small farmer need not be reiterated for the purpose of this report. 
Available statistics are cited daHy, iyhlph depict his economic condition. Many 
small farmers however reside nifc^jataiidard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
(SMSA) and thereby are able mJfc^Mdiy to supplement, often times to emulate 
the earning derived from their ffaw^r ranch operation. In this Isolated rural 
area, the time and cost of commuting to SMSA's prohibits this activity, thus'the 
small farmeRHot only must endure the often fluctuating and baslc^Uy m&rglnal 
profls of farming, but additionally has nx> opportunity to suppleinlnt his earn- 
ings. Thus the low Income and high cost of production coupled wft^' the inacces- , 
dibllity (rf supplemental employment restricts the small farmer's options to the 
continuation of a mar^nal existence for himself and his family, or the relocation 
In a SMSA, thereby placing additional burdens upon the urlyin area. 

The factors, low income, high production costs, lack of supplemental employ- 
ment and forced out-mlgration have had a direct artd negative Influence upon 
the economic well being of the communities In this ar^a ; these same factors have 
forced a lessening of«he confidence In this area's 'future by its population. 
♦.The governmental agencies and their oflScers have contributed to the lack of ^ 
coi^dence In this area! The apathy and myopia of this entire area Is reflected 
by our public oflSclals The major shortcomings of a majority of these ofliclals 
are a continuing* faith In provincialism, basically stagnated- and non-progressive 
philosophies, a high degree of non-professlonallsm, ^nd th9 lnalt2^1ity to 'obtain 
competent full time staff due to the low rate of compensation. 

Although the necessity of Consolidating governmental and school fupctlons Is 
apparent, there exists an adamant opposition to any such plans of merger. In 
most cases local governmental agencies continue to p^vide inadequate services 
and administer Ineflacient. programs. Indeed, the sntall and -inefficient govern- 
mental Entities are financially unable to employ competent individuals, thus a 
large number of the governmental officials are part-time employee^. Tho.se willing 
to accept financial sacrifice are employed on a full time basis, but must resort to 
other employment (e.g. farming) and sl^nply have not the time nor the skill to 
effectively administer thefr office^. The ahswer would be the con.solldatlon of 
coji'bty and school office?, resultant In a Wgher rate of ton^pensation, more spe- 
cialized employees and lfcu.< more effective government. ,The present officials 
simply have not the timHM>r skills to be aware of, or effect utilization of the 
existing public and priyate%^grams available. The result Is an inefficient utiliza- 
tion of tax dollars, thus a hlg^i rate and minimal services fdr the funds expended. 
A typical example of this situation may be found In the governmental leaders of 
our communities. These communities normally elect as their mayor an Individual 
with a hlgh^degree of civic interest and a sincere desire to Improve the status of 
the community which they j^rve. These individuals at best receive a token pay- 
meift for their services, thereby forcing them to devote a m'inlmum of time to their 
efforts on behalf of the community. It is apparent that these Individuals are 
slnvnly lU-eqiTipped to compete with the major cities of this nation for the myriad 
of Federal, State and private assistance prograans which are available. Indeed, 
the many programs designed expressly for rural America. Many times these 
programs appear to be unwanted or unneeded simply because they are unknown 
to those for whom they are intended. 

The above statements are not intended as^n Indictment of the local govern- 
hiendtal officials, it Is Intended as an fndictment of the system under which these 
officials are forced to work. 
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' As above Indicated the local economy is forced to rise and fall with the success 
of an unstable industry, that of agriculture. Arbitrary Acts of God can provide 
**fea8t 'or famine" to those engaged in agrriculture, and thus* to the comCunitieff- 
relying upon the trade of the farmers. The lack of diversification forces the com- 
mttoities to depend upon a precarious and capricious industry, and industry 
which at best provides marginal mpdes of living. In years of low pr6ductit)n the 
communities waste away. The answer Is simple, estabUsh a dlverslfJcatlon of 
Indnstriea To effect this solution is nearly Impossible because of the seemingly 
Inexorable Inter-actlon of the chains of confidence existing In the area. 

The percentage of parity received by farmers -Is at Its lowest level since 1939. 
In Nebraska over 40% of the farmers do not receive $3,000.00 per year moneyed 
income. In this area with a high percenta^p of farmers, the ramifications are 
more severe. Thus the extremely low per-Si^lta earnings In this are stlfies the 
level of retail activity. The retailers are unable to pfovlde adequate compensation 
for their employees due to this low economic level of activity, nor can they carry 
an adequate stock In their respective areas of trade. The Inability of the retailers 
to malntijln an adequate supply of^goods encourages the buying public to purchase 
their items elsewhere on monthly trips to SMSA's. Due to the comparatively high 
ovephead and small volume of business activity in the local communities. 

The base of the pyramid is thus once aga^ln established. Low agricultural profits 
results In low retail volume. This combination is resultant in higher per unit 
prices and lower wages to sales and service employees. The wage compensation 
Is indeed so marginal that a married couple with two children cannot adequately 
support their family, thus they are forc«»d to out-mlgrate. This economic situation 
stifles ^^professional" occupations, thus young adults from this area graduating 
from universities are unable to return to this area, simply because there Is no 
opportunity available to them to use thiilr acquired skills. The total result of 
these factors of course Is a youth* exodus, and thus, a higher percentage of unpro- 
ductive citizens — the age4. 

The aged primarily live on low and fixed retirement, plans ( Social Security, 
Railroad retirement, etc.). In an era of inflation, thus they reinforce the low 
economic activity, and many times are forced to apply for public welfare. Thereby 
placing an Increased burden upon the tax base which Increasingly grows smaller 
as more businesses are forced to close. Those remaining in the area mtlst pay an 
increaslnjgly higher percentage of local taxes to support the ibove Indicated InelB- 
clent local governmental entities. 

The pyramid thus grows. Inevitably resulting In a lack of confidence In the 
area. It Is commonsenslcal that a high number of senior citizens In addition to a ' 
youth exodus results In a small labor force. The lack of unionization (excepting 
medical, legal and communications personnel ) coupled with low economic activity 
results in fow compensation. The culmination of these factors results in an in- 
trbllity to attract ne\v retailers. The small labor forCfe and narrow tax base pro- 
hibits the entry of Industry Into the area. This therefore results in fewer jobs and 
a lesser tax base. The affluent Individuals residing In this area see little promise, 
thereby investing their capital outside the area. Thus the triangles of conditions 
interact, and culminate in the lack of faith in the future of this area. They pyra- 
mid, compounded by the failure of the area to progress. Is therefore reinforced, 
signaling a further deterioitatlon. 

The above was not simply a moot exercise. It Is a real and painful evolution. 
The aloof academics of the problem end at the point human poverty and degra- 
dation begin. The individual inter^actions are apparent to all, the complexity 
and severity of their aggregate effect-are ignored, less the eventual ramifications 
become too painful. 

Skilled psychiatrists; psychologists and social workers exert endless hours to 
restore the confidence of one individual. It shall be our task to restore the con- 
fidence of communities composed of Ind^^duals who have lost their sense of 
well-being. This Is an ambitious and necessary endeavor. 

Such a task will require a commitment of the highest levels of Federal Govern- 
ment, to include bold and decisive action resultant In a thorough restructuring of 
present programs. 

These actions must be immediate and must be comprehensive in nature, ill 
acceptance bf the undisputable fact that the programs and policies of the past 
simply have not produced the required resulta What Is required Is a fresh in- 
sight ami innovative look into the basically simple problem. 
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The problem In Rural America once again Is : 
. (1) People are denied their basic and guaranteed right to llve where they want 
and Indeed are forced to migrate from their homes seeking adequate employment 
to maintain themselves and their families. * 
Possible solutions which may stem this forcedsmlgratloajire : , 
^ (1) Tax Incentives ^or various Industries, especially Ag-related and Hght . 
Industries to move to Rural America. ^ .„ . vi. 

(2) DfTer job Information and fln<>nclal asslstapce to families wishing to settle 

(^^^Av^Tdlngof Government contracts to Industries located In Rural America. 
4) Relocation of large Governmental offices and activities In Rural America. 
(5) Relocation of foreign and domestic Military Bases to Rural America. 
((J) Development of a Workable farm program. 

I regret that time did not allow a more thorough Investigation or .more Precise 
suggestions. It Is hoped that there Is however, some Information contained In this 
document which wilL^ve to be worthwhile. 

STATEMENT^ EDWAED C. COLE, MANAaEK, CHEYEIWE 
COUNTY CHAMBEE OF COMMEECE, SIDNEY, NEBE. 

Mr Coij:. Mr. Chairman, the ^ver-increasing problems of major 
(;ities can be traced to the lack of job opportunities in smaller com- 
munities throughout the width and breadth of our great lalid. As 
stockholdei-s in the greatest country on the face of the earth all citizens 
have a right to expect proper consideration of problems of such mag- 
nitude as we face in this era. 

Considering the fact that Congress has seen fit to put a protective 
umbrella over the finances of industry in the form of guarantees it is 
only proper that Congress and the President shall have the power to 
direct industiy as to plant location prior to awarding major contracts. 
Industry, without question, should be given the opportunifty to select 
sites that will meet their particular needs, but they should receive di^^ 
rection at the Federal level. Each State has many communities that can 
and will cooperate and provide facilities that will measure up to j:he 
standards demanded by industrj^and Government regulations. Fresh 
clean air, lack of congestion and a willing-to-work labor force is avail- 
able at^wage levels consistent with current efforts to curb inflationary 
forces that have been rampant over a period of years. 

Transportation is a major consideration on the part ot all citizens. 
It is extremely important that transportation be effectively maintained 
if industry is encouraged to develop in rural America. A case in point: 
tJnder the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 the Federal Government ob- 
ligated itself to pay subsidies in sulBeient amount to provide a fair 
rate of return on invested capital for {Providing public service to 
smaller communities who cannot generate sulBcient revenue to warrant 
proper service without financial assistance. The CAB has consistently 
overestimated revenues and underestimated the expense structure. 
As a result airlines have been unable to provide schedules that are 
consistent with satisfactory service. We respectfully submit ^hattjov- 
emment, like individuals, must recognize their obligations as set forfih 
• in the Federal Aviation Act of 1958. Refusal to honor this act consti- 
tutes a breach of faith and this act should be honored as written or 
stricken from our statutes of law. • i.u 

We commend President Nixon for his initiative in recognizing the 
pi^oblems of rural America. We commend the Subcommittee on Kural 
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^iT^iS^^®'^^ y^"^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ of rural areas. We submit that 
with Pederal direction on plant locations and proper maintenance of 
transportation facilities the urban problems may once again reach 
manageable proportions. . , 

STATEMENT OP MOEEIS F. MILLER, CHAIRMAN OP THE BOARD, 
OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, OMAHA, NEBR. 

Mr. MiLLEK. In my judgnlent, the root of the problem of poverty in 
rui^l Americi} technological revolution in our ability to produce 
toed and fiber for the Nation^s needs. Fewer and fewer of our popula- 
tion, aided by large capital investment and by new knowledge of 
productive processes, are doing th^b. We should not attempt to re- 
verse this trend, and probably ifbuld not if we tried. Certainly we 
should provide transitional hel;^ for the people affected, but we must 
^ w^u*^° ^^^^ agricultural production business. 

We have Jteamed, tragically in some cases, the (difficulty in moving 
these displaced people to our urban areas. That, too, seems no longer 
a valid long-range solution. 

The remaining viable solution seems to identify those industries 
which will operate efficiently in the rural areas, to stimulate the move- 
ment of such industries to those areas, and to retrain the people in those 
areas to perform efficiently in such industries. 

To the best of my knowledge^ no comprehensive study has been 
made of those industries best suited for this purpose. I believe the 
Federal Government can aid in making such a study and, upon the 
conclusion of that study, provide the necessary incentives to get such 
industries, in fact, to move to the rural areas. 

And, finally, I believe the Federal Govtoment can be very helpful 
in providing the training or retraining necessary so that our rural pop- 
ulation can perform in the industry so identified. 

Senator Curtis. The committee will stand adjourned and we thank 
everyone, particularly those who remained all through these , Jong 
hours for their assistance. ' ^ 

(Whereupon^ at 6:05 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.) 

(Additional statements filed for the record is as follows :) 

Statement of Hon. Roman L. Hruska, a U.S. Senator Prom the State of 

Nebraska « 

Mr. Chairman : It is regrettable that my schedule will not permit my attendance 
at the field studies of the Senate Rural Development Subcommittee. Your sub- 
ject— rjiral development — Is naturally of Intense Interest to me as It Is to all 
Nebraskans. There Is no more important lopg- range problems facing the nation 
today than how to successfully stimulate the revltallzatlon of our rural economy 
and our rural areas ; how to make rural living as popular, attractive and profit* 
able as It once was In our society. 

If I may present a few of my thoughts in a brief fitatement. It would be my * 
first point that It Is not our role In the Congress to (^s^J^a rings such as these 
to express our views to the good people of rural AmeSfca! I am sure you agree 
with this concept, Mr. Chairman. We are not seeking \to sen rural America a 
progam of any kind. / 

What we seek to do It to listen to the people In th^ nural areas. We solicit the 
Ideas, of those who have made our agricultural syste^ and rural America the 
backbone of our economy and the stabilizing force tir oulr democratic system. 
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The people of rural America have demonstrated thilt when they are Slven 
an equal chance to compete In our economic system, they have the wUl, the in* 
Kenulty and the efficiency to perform In a superior fashion. 

It la my firm conviction, Mr. Chairman, tnat the American farmer does not 
want a handout. He wants an equal chance to compete. Our aim therefore is 
not to formulate a plan for ruinl weUarc, but a program which will give these 
people the same potential for success which other businesses have. 

Unproved technology has not only enabled the farmer to keep Pace wlUi the 
tremendous demands which have been made upon him ; It has enabled him to 
continually Increase his producUvlty. Where we have failed him Is In enabling 
him to convert that Increased productivity to more Income. Thus the farmer Is 
falling far behind In the rewards he Is receiving from our system. 

Better housing and public facilities are part oT the answer to our rural proD- 
lema So are better health care, better educational and cultural resources and 
better souirces of credit But the real underlying solution Is simply more Income 
for rural people. ^ , ^ 

It gets back to this matter of equal opportunity. For Instance, how many 
businessmen could survive long under the condition Imposed upon the farmer— 
that of selling at wholesale and buying at retail? ^ , ^. . 

What can wfe do about this situation, Mr. Chairman? I am sure we agree that 
the mere expenditure of Federal moneys cannot solve the problem. We can 
dole out all the money we have, but unless It Is properly directed and properly 
utilized, It will not accomplish our objective. _ . w 

Ultimately our program must be a people-oriented program. -There Is much 
condem about people In the urban areas. We have countless people-oriented pro- 
grams to help these areas. The same concern for rural peoples must guide our 
thinking as we search for answers to our rural problems. 

Much of our emphasis up6h rural development has been based upon the premise 
that development of rural communities will also help the farmer. There Is no 
question there Is an Interrelationship between these elements. 
But let us not forget the core of our problem— that of rural Income. 
One step which should be encouraged. In my opinion. Is an Infenslve search 
for ways to create markets In the rural areas for our raw agrlcult^ral products. 
Ltlllzatlton of the. products In the area Itself will not only create a better 
market—Immune from transportation and other economic problems— but It will 
also bring more employment to the area and evenually upgrade the entire econ- 
omy of the area. , ' ^ . , , ^.n, 

I am sure there are many other steps which will be discussed and which will 
have much merit. It Is my suggestion, Mr. Chairman, that In the Subcommittee s 
deliberations the underlying conviction that the development of the rural areas 
Is Inextricably linked to an Improvement In the farmer's economic situation. 
Thank you for the opporunlty to present these views. 

Statement of Richard Lewis, Holbbook, Nebb. 

Recognizing that agriculture Is c^ght In a crunch between ever rising pro- 
duction costs, and disastrously low prices gralits, the Nebraska Legislature 
In 1971 passed without a dissenting vote L.B. 776 which provides an Incentive 
for use of at least 10% anhydrous alcohol In a blend with gasoline. The Incen- 
tive Is an exemption of 3^ per gallon of the state tax for fuel containing this 
blend using alcohol derived from farm grain. . ^ , ^ 

The Nebraska Legislature, by the passage of this major action, hopes to lead 
the nation In assisting In the solving of some of the major problems facing 
America today. Those being : 

1. The ont-migration of its rural population. ^ 

2. The stifling air pollution brought about by exhaust emissions. 

3. The restrictions placed on our farmers ability to produce additional grain. 

4. The depressing prices paid to farmers for grain. 

We in the Plains States area believe these problems can be solved by utilizing 
our vast potential for grain production, by converting a portion of this produc- 
tlon Into fuel alcohol. Using Nebraska as an example,- It would require nine 
plants, each using 15,000 bushels of grain per day and employing 250 persons 
per plant, to produce enough grain alcohol to supply a 10% additive to the 
gasoline used In Nebraska. 
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Nationaiiy, thiH 10% Kruin alcohol fuel additive In gasoline would require the 
production of not) plantH located throughout the VMm States urea, anrf would 
create otw miUum tiew jobs in rural America. 

Extensive research indicates a dramatic reduction in air poilutents in engines 
using a blen(i of at ieast 10% anhycirous uicohol in motor fuel 

An exhauHt gas unalysiH chart prepared for the Nebraska Department of Agri- 
culture and Iimpection. by the Department of Automotive Uesearcb. Houthvvrest 
Research Institute, Saii Antonio, Texas, is shown ou the following page. 
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To illustrate the present grain production ability of ttm 
vaat Plains States orca, m have piroparod grain production, and caq>ort 
charts, covering a very saall pert ion of this area, the twenty- s<nren 
counties of southMost Nebraska • northwest Kansas. 

f 

The grain availability figures presented on the next tw ^ 
pages are token fraa the Nebraska and Kansas State -Federal Division 
of AgriculturLl Statistics Feed Grain Production Publication of 
Jaxuary 1, 1971 and cover the counties shoim within the rod lines. 
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Kansn countias 
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56.630.000 



(Surplus. 

American agriculture is operating at half throttie due to the Umited market 
for Krain The chief limiting factor, marke^wi8e, is the high cost of tranaporta- 
tion. Programs such as the grain alcohol fuel additive would allow agriCTltu'* 
to utilize its total production efficiency, and by processing grain into a finished 
product in ti^ra^^^ Which it is produced, the saving in transportation alone 
makes this program attractive to the producer This program would also enhance 
the Uvestock feeding industry in the Plains States area because of the amount of 
high protein feed by products that could be utilized in feeding rationfiL 

The Plains States area, the very heart land of America, is blessed with fertile 
SOIL an ample supply of pure water, and 'Industrious people, • proud of their 
heritage and who ask only what their ancestors asked, t^ be given tiie fi-eedom 
to bring from the soU aU that our individual abilities would aUow. However, we 
share a problem common with aU of agriculture in that available credit is very 
limited, and the cost of the additional extensive research, and tlie building of 
production facilities to aUow a 10% grain dhPhol fuel additive to gasoline cannot 
be achieved without self help grants by the Federal government 

Further, the one tn fifty Americans engaged In Agriculture cannot bri^ about 
the pftflsage of Legislation, necessary to implement this program of benefit to au 
Americans, without the support of the rural development leadership. 

Because the supply of petroleum is exhaustable. we in the Plains States area, 
believe It is in the nation's interest to begin to ui^ as an additive to motor fuel, 
alcohol produced from a renewable source and urge that the United States 
Senate Sub-Committee on Rural Development encourage the development of the 
above proposal. 
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STATEMjBNT OF WaIXACB G. PETEBSON, GHAIBMAN, DEPABTMENT Of EGONOMIOS,. 

Univisrqitv of Neuiiaqka, Lincoln, Ne«u. / 



A QTttATEQY FOB BUBAL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



Bata now available from the 1970 Census confirm the continuing trend In the 
United Stateo toward urban concentration and the consequent loss of population 
from the nation's rural areas. The sitoation is that 78 percent of the American 
people live on about 2 percent of the nation's land area. As of 1970 only 26 percent 
of the populaticJn were living In rural areas, In contrast to 80 percent a decade 
ago. **Rural areas" Include towns.of less than 2,500, as well as villages and fanna 

Nebraska, like the other Great Plains states. Is not Inimtine from these trends. 
Between 1960 and 1970, 61 of the state'p 93 counties lost more than 5 percent of 
their population ; there were only 13 counties which experienced population ^Ins 
of more than 5 percent. The majority of these counties are located In the more 
hcavily-popul&ited eastern part of the state. Of the other 19 counties, only 6 gained 
population, while the other 18 lost people. The state's agricultural labor force 
declined from 198,000 in 1950 to 160,000 in 1060, and 108,000 last year. Three 
counties— Douglas, Sarpy, and Lancaster— now contain about 42 percent of the 
state's population. 

In spite of these population shifts, Nebraska remains predominantly an agri- 
cultural state, a fact which makes the subject of economic development for rural 
areas one of critical importance to the people of the state. According to Dr. B. S. 
Wallace, Director of the Bureau of BusineMH Research at the Tniversity of 
Xebraskn-Lincoln. manufacturing; employment exceeds 2,000 in only 5 of Ne- 
braska's 93 counties and in only 3 counties are there more than 5,000 employed 
in manufacturing. 

Population forecasts Indicate that 100 million Americans will be added to our 
total population in the next 30 years—a development which will rftise the na- 
tion's total population to 314 million, of whom 85 percent may liVe in urban areas 
There is n growing evidence, however, thqt the peak migration out of rural areas 
has passed^ a development which may help bring about more uniform and health-' 
ier growth rates throughout the nation. In spite of this possibility, it is clear, 
though, that more uniform growth rates and a better urban-rural balance ^or 
the nation'^ i>opulation will not be achieved without constructive national poli- 
cies directed to this end. The time seems especially right for creating new poli- 
cies, particularly since many surveys show that a growing proportion of our pop- 
ulation prefer to live In rural areas, providing jobs art to be found. 

There are compelling economic reatJons why jwllcies must be developed leading 
toward an improved urban-rural population mix. The problems and turmoil be- 
setting our large urban centers is well known. What, perhaps is less well known 
and understood is that "diseconomies" of scale probably increase exceedingly 
rapidly, once a city gets larger than 250,000 persons. In nontechnical language 
this means that the per capita costs for basic public services exhibit sharp in- 
creases, a fact well-known to the mayor of every large city in the United 
States. On the other hand, the decline of rural areas and the decay of small 
towns e^ntails real cost?? to the economy because it leads to the abandonment and 
neglect of existing social <*overhead capital" in the form of houses, business and 
govemmeDtal structures, road systems .and other basic facilities. It is uneco- 
nomic to abandon such assets at'^a time when we confront excessive urban 
overcrowding. 



There is no single formula which will slow down or reverse these trends and 
provide for the healthy, economic development of America's rural jareas. There 
are, though, a number, of specific things that can be done by the Fjofieral govern- 
ment to achieve this objective. I wish to recommend the followl^ seven point 
program for your consideration and action. 

i. A puhUe polictf commitment to family fanning. — There must be commitment 
to the eflfect that it Is the public policy of the United States to maintain and 
promote family farming as the basic for production in the agricultural seJtOr. 
The family farhi system should be the foundation for any rural development 
program. There is ample hlstOtlc precedent for this type of commitment. One 
need only cite the National Labor Relations Act of 1935.' which stated it was the 
public policy oft the United States to promote and protect free collective bargain- 
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lag in lubor-nmna«eiu<»ut relatloiiH, <»r the Kiiiployiuent Act of which held It 
to be public policv for the Federal governnient to pursue f)olicieH leading tf> 
luaxiiiiuni eniployiuent and purchasinK power. 

There are Hound econonilc and hocIUI reasons for such a commitment. In any 
economic activity the size of the typical |»roduction unit is determined by n com- 
blnaHon of factors cmr)r«cln^: technology, nuirkct structureM, uml public policy. 
In the faruiin;< .>^cctor there are no c^MiipelllnK reas<ms Htemminp from either 
teclinoloKlcal nor ii.arket forces whlc^i nMpiirt: that agricultural production be 
carried out through exterinely larj^e .^^ ale units. On the contrary, the best of, 
modern farm technology permits a hlti;hly Vttl<'lent oiM'ratlon to be carried on In • ^. 
an enterprise which can be operated and nnumKcd by the Individual family 
ThuH, public policv Is the rcu/ Av// to the kind of farming enterprise that we 
shall have in this sectfjr. (;iven the dlnencbantment with bij^ness that is becoming 
Increasingly pervasive ln,our s(»clety. It seems (bat no useful social purpose can 
be serViMl i»y forc<N which, if not countered, will des^oy efficient Hmall mu^^ 
enterprise. ajwl « valuable social institution as well. 

There in another dlmenHlon to this type of commitment that warrantK mention. 
Agricultural producti<m is the key goods producing activity In rural jireaH and 
it muMt be prote<*te<l In this role If niral development Is to be possible. The reason 
for thlB lies In the fact that the American e<'onomy Is increasingly dom uated 
by the production of senMces rather than goods. According to an analysis l)y the 
r'nitwl StatcH Department of Labor, wage and salary employment in goo<|p. 
•producing Industries (Including agricuture) grew by only 5.3 percent between 
imi and imu, while wage and salary employment In service-producing Industries 
grew In- HI percent. Through \m\ the Labor Department study foresees an H I 
percent growth In the goods-produdng WH'tor and a 2J>.4 percent growth in the 
service-producing Industries. What Is the importance of ^hls to rural develop- 
ment V The answer lies In the pe<Mdlar nature of the servlce-produclng Industries. 
Tnlike the goods-producing sector, services do not depend upon some form of 
natural resources for their existence, nor can they be exported and lmporte<l 
, between regions. Their essential base Is iM)pulatlon. If tJie decline In the number 
of goods-producing units In the agricultural se<*tor leads to a poiAdatlon exodus— 
as has been the historic experience- then tlie economic basis for any expansion 
of service-producing sei'tofn Is simultaneously destroyed. Given, though, the 
changing structure of the American e<onomy, economic development In rural 
areas must Involve a substantial development of service-producing Industries. 
Rural America Is blesfle<l with clean water, Vlean air, and an abundance of space. 
I>ut these tbliign do not yet constitute (economically useful resources that can 
readily be translate<l Into the producing of either goods or services that might 
employ people being force<l out of farndng. 

2 Immrftlatc iniprmcmimt in farm inmmr.~-The continual economic develop- 
ment iff either a nation or a region Is pjwtly a function of the Income being 
generated" within that nation or regbm. Higher income meauH a higher pfitentlal 
for <leveb)pment. ('-.irrentlv me<lian inc<mie per farm family .is equal to only 70 
percent of me<lian family lnc(«ne In the non-fann sector. This l.s not a healthy 
condition, partlculariy IxTause real living costw do not differ by thls.much between 
rural and uri)an ftreas. Thl^* disparity In Income Is reflected In the fact that the 
parity ratio, unadjuste<l for government v».vnient« to fanners, was at 70 In mid 
June.' Since the parity ratio has steadily declined since 1«60. this means th*t 
the "terms of trade*'— what the farmer must give up In the way of his production 
in exchange for the things he consumes— have worsened for agriculture. 

What can be d<me immediately ? Given the -existing legal and economic stnictu<e 
for the agrlcultunil sector, the Federal government Is the prime Instmmenbv 
through which action can be taken to Improve the farm Income situation. This X 
would Involve Incmislng support levels for agricultural prices. The approach 
to agricultural Income through the parity Index has been basic policy since the 
1930*s; it remains as the best single tool w^ now have to attain this end, even 
though It has limitations. In the long run we need to develop a broader concept 
which will embrace Income- as well as price parity as a basis for comparing the 
economic pasltlon of the agricultural sector with the rest of the economy. 

In the meanwhile, the case for higher support prices note can be seen in its 
proper perspective we compare what has happened since 1947 to food prices at 
retail and the prices paid at wholesale to the farmed for his products. Between 
1947 and 1970, food prices at the grocery stcyre increased by 62.7 percent. But 
prices paid to the fanner only rose 1.5 t^ercent.^ Prices for all items rose 73.5 
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percent at retail and 44.3 percent at wholesale* From these data iTabpears highly 
unlikely that higher support prices would have adversely affected consumer 
pricea 

One desirable by-product of higher agricultural income would be Increased 
. 1 u higher deposits In the commercial banks In rural areas. Com- 

mercial banks are the major suppliers of non-realestate agricultural loans, both 
in Nebraska and the t\8.. but in recent years deposit growth has been slower than 
the growth In loan demand. Higher agricultural Incomes would ease this 
situation. H 

3. Concentrated economic^ power and rural development,^ A. development which 
has received rela^vely little attention Is the growth of concentrated economic 
power and the Impaot this has had upon economic development, especially in rural 
areas. Since the early 1950's there has been a wave of corporate mergers In Amer- 
ican Industry as extensive as any period In our history. At the end of the l960's, 
according to Dr. Wlllard F. Mueller, former Chief Economist of the Federal Trade 
Commission, 200 firms controlled 66 percent of the foreign and domestic assets 
owned by the 200,000 corpprations engaged In manufacturing. Of this contem- 
porary merger movement. Dr. Mueller said : 

**The enormous merger movement tn manufacturing is part of a broader picture 
of concentration and centralization in the American economy. Increasingly, manu- 
facturing corporations have acquired many large nonmanufacturin^ concerns. 
I'lnns engaged In retail distribution, insurance, broadcasting, newspapers, and 
the utilities have been caught up In the movement. Of perhaps greater potential 
HlgnlflcanCe for the future, the holding company has returned to prominence as the 
vehicle by which nonlndustrial corporations, expecially railroads and banksfare 
extending, or promise to extend, their control and influence over major industrial 
activities." 

Mueller's last sentence Is in reference to "conglomerates," which have been'the 
dominant form of merger In the recent upswing in merger activity. 

Contrary to the view widely and skillfully promoted by firms engaged In the 
acquisitive process, mergers of the conglomerate type often have not resulted in 
improved economic efficiency. Further, their efforts upon employment and income 
have generally been adverse, especially in rural-oriented states like Nebraska. 
Hard evidence exists to substantiate this conclusion. 

In research for his Ph.D. dissertation. Dr. Stanley L. Brue, fonrierly a graduate 
student at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln, examined the economic conse- 
Quence of 149 acquisitions of Nebraska firms by other firms during the period 
lO(54-«8. Of these acquisitions, fiS were undertaken by corporations outside the 
state of Nebraska, an^ the remaining 66 by Nebraska corporations. Statistical 
tests carried out by Dr. 9n2e revealed there were no significant differences be- 
tween employment and payroll growth In the acquired, firms and those of other 
J typical firms in the industry concerned. Thus, his findings refute the view that 
firms acquired by Other firms through merger tend to be slow growing or dying 
enterprises which would benefit from an Infusion of new management and ex- 
panded financial resources. 

The contrary is more likely to be the case. In the mergers Involving the acqui- 
sition of Nebraska firms by out of state corporations. Dr. Brue found that post- 
merger annual rates of growth in both employment and payrolls became negative, 
resulting in a substantial loss of income within the state as o consequence of 
mergers. Specifically, he found that whereas the acquired firms had a pre-merger 
average annual rate, of growth for employment and payroll respectively of 1.257 
percent and 6.958 percent, the average post-merger employment rate was —8.853 
percent and the post-merger payroll rate —1.592 percent. In 1970 alone, accord- 
ing to Dr. Brue's research, the aggregate income loss In Nebraska from mergers 
was estimated to be $24 million. 

Further, the acquisition of Nebraska firms resulted In an outflow of corporate 
control and decision-making authority from the state, a development which 
sefved further to concentrate geographically corporate control in this country. 
This net outflow of corporate control was also experienced by other. Great Plains 
states, according to Dr. Brue. In the period 195f>~1968 the states of Nebraska, 
Iowa, South Dakota, North Dakota, Kansas, Colorado, and Wyoming experienced 
a net outflow of corporate control of 334 manufacturing concerns. This loss of 
"corporate control by sparsely populated states serves to undermine the economic 
viability of these states ..." 

To remedy the adverse effects that the conglomerate-dominated merger move- 
ment is having upon the economy — especially upon less populatSBTTiral regions — 
the Congress should consider several things. First,, through an appropriate com- 
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mktee it should undertake a new investigation into the concentration of economic 
power in the American economy. This should be on the scale of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee (TNEC) investigation in the period just before 
World War II. Second, the Congress should consider new additions* to the anti- 
trust laws designed to restore meaningful competition to major sectors of the 
economy. In this connection^ the Congress should coiitiider limits on the amount 
of assets of other corporation^ — competing and noncompeting — that any 11 rm 
could acquire through merger, demonstration to an appropriate public body — 
the Federal Trad^-Commission, for example — that a proposed merger would not 
lessen competition and was in the public interest, ahd, fioally a Federal inco^o-, 
ration statute. 

4. Federal location poiiey. — The Federal government should develop a policy" 
which takes the lead in the deceutralization of government activities. The two 
chief means by which this can be done are ihe location of Federal installations 
and the awarding of Federal contracts. This will not be easy to achieve, given the 
traditional *'pork barrel" approach to the location of govemmeut activity. But 
the role that the Federal government can play as a catalyst in stimulating the 
development of an area should not be underestimated. As already pointed out, 
service-producing industries have been growing faster than goods-producfng 

es. Among the fastest growing source of jobs in the last decade in ak'eas 
outside major cities has been government. This makes it mandatory that such a 
policy be developed. 

5. A ayatem of rural development banks. — Congress should proceed with creat- 
ing a Rural Development Bank system. One of the critical i\eeds in rural America 
today is for social innovation in the realm of finance. A new type of financial 
institution is needed to provide long-term, low interest loans for the economic 
development of non-urban areas. A Rural Development Bank system ought to be 
organized on a regional basis, using the Federal Reserve System as a model. 
Ownershll^ of the bank in each region should be vested primarily in the communi- 
ties which it serves. This would provide for the maximum of regional and local 
control. It would take Federal assistance to get such a system started, but beyond 
that the bank could issue its own obligations to private investors. A Federal 
subsidy would no doubt be necessary to keep interest rates at low or moderate 
levels on the loans made by the system for rural development purposes, but this - 
wOuld be desirable because it would reduce the need for the Federal government 
to subsidize state and local borrowing by making their obligations tax exempt, 
a practice that benefits only taxpayers who are extremely wealthy. 

6. ' Regional development inatitutea. — The Congress ^ould consider a modem- 
day version of the land grant concept by the establishment of a series of Regional 
Research Institutes whose purposes would be to provide badly-needed knowledge^ 
on population, resources, income, and all other facets of development to the 
communities within the region. The primary focus of such research should be 
on rural development. In the 19th century the land grant concept provided the 
means to transmit the fruits of agricultural research ot the farm producer. Now 
we need a new and cooperative venture which will enlist the talent and energies 
available in several states in the problems of development that are comknon to 
the people and communities of an entire region. In the Great Plains area two 
such institutes might be created, one to embrace the northern tier of states and 
one in the southern part of the region. Through imaginative legislation it would 
be possible to link the Rural Development »Bank and the Research Institutes 
together in a new and dynamic social institution which would not be a part of 
the Federal government, but a decentralized creative entity which would draw 
its basic talent, resources, and energies frorti the region it is designed to serve. 

7. Government inducementa to private induatry. — ^The Federal government 
should give careful — though exceedingly cautious— consideration to an examina- 
tion of the extent to which tax incentives and loan guaranteed might be used to 
encourage job-creating industrial: and economic growth in ruralareas. This 
approach can be productive, but it must be used with extreme craN^mply be- 
cause experience with the Federal tax laws shows' that too often incentives 
simply turn out to be loopholes that favor firms and groups that already enjoy 
special privileges. A recent study by the Associated Press Indicated that private 
enterprise in America was now collecting approximately 30 billion per year In 
subsidies and subsidy-like aid from the Federal government. Such aid goes to 
business in many forms, much of it hidden or disguised. The aid includes cash 

' payments, tax breaks, low interest loans, guaranteed loans, technical assistance, 
and grants given through state- and local governments. If the Congress is really 
determined to do something meaningful for rural economic development, many 
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of the subsidies which now exiat could be re-channeled or redirected In ways 
which would help rural areas. Such tin approach would not Involve any Increase 
m federal outlayt^and hence taxeo—but «Iniply a re-orlentation of existing . 
programs. . 

Ao Senator William Proxmire of Wisconsin has pointed out, there Is now 
tho extent U) which the Federal government hi HUbflldlzInc private business and 
no system of accountability for Federal subsidy proprams. No one really knows 
for. what purpose. Ori^ of the first requirements here is for the federal govern- 
ment to get Its own house In order and make It clearly known to the American 
public just how much Is beinf? spent to subsidize private business and for what 
purpor,e. Once this Is done, It would be posalble to procede with consideration 
"'/IST Incentive pro^jrams designed to stimulate rural economic development. 

(The attachment to Mr. Peterson's statement Is as follows:) 

The Cbisis in Amebican Aoaicin-TUBE 

(By Wallace C. Peterson) 

After Keveral decades of apparent prosperity and unprecedented economic 
expansion. It Is becoming more and more apparent that the American Wnomy 
Is not only unable to get full employment without Inflation, but that It does not 
operate to distribute Jobs. Income, and reasonable affluence to all the population. 
As a recent editorial In lAfe magazine put It, "Some glib assumptions about 
'American affluence have gotten utterly out of line with the realities of life as 
lived by most people/* Too many group?}— the aged, the wag^ earner, the small 
businessman, the farmer, and even many of the alienated young— feel they are 
being economically forgotten by v^hat we think of asjthe world's most productive 
economic system. Tl>e claim to being economically left oUt has special validity 
In the case of agriculture, as this statement attempts to demonstrate. 

GOME STATISTICAL EVIDENCE 

A few statistics — some well-known and some not so well-known — will suffice 
to Indicate clearly that American agriculture Is not faring well, even though 
the natIon*8 real output grew by nearly 50 percent during the last decade. The 
health of agriculture Is critical to Nebraska, simply because farming is still 
the most Important single Industi;y In the state, even though there have been 
some Important gains In manufacturing In recent years. What Is sometimes 
overlooked, though, is that most of our employment in not only manufacturing 
but also in wholesale and retail trade is directly or Indirectly related to agri- 
culture. 

Now for a look at Some statistics. For example, thip medium income J?er family 
In the non-farm sieitor of the economy was $8,499 in 1969, in coi^itist to the • 
medium Income per farm family of $5,936. When farm Income av^ages only 
70 percent of the non-farm Income this Is not a healthy condition, particularly 
since real living costs do not differ by this much between niral and urban areas. 

There are some other important statistics which reflect the adverse income 
situation between agriculture and th« rest of the economy. There Is, of course, 
the familiar and dependable parity ratio, which has declined from a post World 
War II high of 115 In imi to 72 last year. Even If government payments to agri- 
culture are taketi Into account, the farmer's economic position relative to the 
rest of the economy is much worge than it was Immediately following the war. 
Another way to look at this is to examine the price spread between the price 
paid to farmers as reflected in the wholesale price index and consumer prices, 
including the price of food. Last year the wholesale .price index for farm prod- 
uct was only 1.5 percent higher than in KMT, although overall consumer prices 
were 73 percent higher and food prices at the grocery store 63 percent higher. 
Since all wholesale'^prices went up in this period by 44 percent, farm prices 
clearly did not. follow the 'trend for^other commodities sold at wholesale. These* 
statistics provide veriflcation for what both farmers and consumers instinc- 
tively sense, namely that lower prices on the farm setdom. if ever, translate Into 
lower prices In the grocery store and meat market 

Another statistic of critical importance pertains to productivity in agriculture. 
Since 1947 output per employed person ' in farming has gone up by an astounding 



^ The term "employed" means everyone working on a farm, Inclading the owner-operator. 
I 
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287 percent, althougl; real income per farm has gone up by only 36 percent. In a 
market economy there should be a better relationship than this between income 
and the contribution to output, insofar as the latter if reflected in producUvity 
statistics. As u matter of ^act, throughout the whole of tlie postwar era pro- 
ducUvity in agriculture has increased libout twice as rapidly as productivity in 
other parts of the economy, even though the farmer has been caught in as severe a 
price-cost squeeze as exists anywhere. It is the remarkable productivity of Amefi- 
can a:?rieuiture that uirounts for the fact that Ameriians speml a smaller propor- 
tion of their incomes for food than do consumers in any other major industrial 

^The* foregoing statistics on productivity gains in the agricultural sector put ; 
the costs of governmental programs for agriculture into better perspective Farm 
programs that sust&in farni income are not an excessive price to pay for neiping 
to maintain this remarkabfe record of true technical progress. As a matter ot 
fact farm program costs appear large only to the misinformed and only wnen 
considered without reference to other items in the Federal budget. In recent 
years. Federal outlays to stpbiUze prices and farm incomes have averaged about 
3 percent of total Federal expenditures, a figure which might be compared to the 
approximately 45 percent' of Federal outlays going for military purposes, Utfie 
i* any, of which is directly productive. The peaceful purpose of using barely^ 
p rcent of our national budget to provide people vyith food to eat can Hardly oe 

tei .Tied wasteful. - ' i*. „u«„ih 

If we want to direct criticism at Federal income support programs it should 
iJot be aimed at their amount, 4mt at the fact that the benefits, like so many other 
progran^ in our national We, flow too often to those w^^need then; least. J or 
exaSplT recent census data show that there are about 73,000 in Nebraska, 

but according to figures released in April Dy the XJ.S; ^epartq^t of Agriculture 
slightly fewer than 9,000 farmers received over $5,000 Per JarMr m government 
paSts'from all source?^. Fanpers getting more than $5,000 P«rfj^^j;^«""/«^^^ 
for approximately 12 percent of the farms in the state, hut received 37 percent of 
the total government payments. In agriculture, as elsewhere in our ec<momy^pirt>- 
lic policy too often wprks to increase rattier than to lessen excessive copcentration 
in income and wealth. , 

Finally a word about taxes. Although there has be^ some genera recognition 
that the property tax-especially as It works at the local level in Nebraska— hits 
the farmer especially hard, it has been thought.by some that farmers pay less on 
the average in sales and income taxes, whatever theii^ income bracket. Now 
though, a recent study by two Iowa State University economists casts doubt on 
this proposition, for they found generally farmers paid at most income leve s a 
. higher percentage of their incomes for both sales and income tiixes. While this 
study was done in Iowa, the results appear applicable to Nebraska. 

WHERE OO WE GO? 

While- the foregoing statistics provide hard evidence concerning the worsening 
economic position of J^/American farmer, they do ^^/^^ JJ^f^^/'^^ 

question ojf what V^be done to arres^t the erosion, of family farming and^the 
decay £ ^e qualrVof rural life in America. The powerful economic and sociM 
forces which brought iis to the crisi? confronting the farmer are «till at work 
One thing:We can be certain of, and that is it is going t^take a most determined 
effort to change their direction and devise policies whlclfwiU in.sure agriculture 
ft fair share of the national income; Three routes are open : the first is louna m 
the programs l)elng proposed by the Nixon Administration ; the second is to con- 
tinue t(f follow the path trod since the 193Q's ; and the third is to strike ou^ boldly 
in a new direction. Let us examine each of ^^^^^^ Possibilities 

Although the language and rhetoric coming from the USDA in the first ^e^rs 
of the Ntfon Administration tended to confuse and confound rather tllan en- 

^ lighten the direction which current policy is taking.is now beconnng apparent^ 
The fundamental intent is to move more and more toward dependence upon the 
maPket with less sup{)ort from government insofar as agriculture is concerned. 

'the AdX^^^ that its program will i"/;,"^^^^^^^^ 

because-they will have greater freedom to produce for the market. Flexible^ price 
sSTports are to be the tool whereby American exports of P^^^^^^^ « 
increased As a matter of fact the Administration appears to be counting on a 
hetp Increase in exports to offset the inevitable income-losses that lower support 
levels entail- 
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K«!rJ"# approach work? The odds are against it for several reasons. The 
basic fallacy is in believing that yOu can infpxove the fanner's income situation 
Dy torcing Wm ta operate in a more competitive market when practically all 
otlier sectors of the economy are cushioned in one way or tinother from the 
> economic ^effects of unrestrained compeUtion. The historic evidence is that this 
simply will not work. The expectation of the Administration that it can expand 
our exports, overcome our balance of payments troubles, and increase farm 
income by lowering support levels Im likely to run afoul of the peculiar nature 
u7 demand for food and fiber. Lower prices for agricultural commodities 
historically have meant lower Incomes for all farmers, while there is not much 
ev^ence to suggest that this approach will significantly expand our exports, 
particularly in vie^^ of the strong efforts made by most other nations to protect 
Ai^^.™®**® foreign competition. Further, there is little indication that 

tiie Administration is really i^erioufii. about either stemming or reversing thp rural 
to UFban migration. The President's recent and much publicize program of 
revenue sharing for rural community aevelopinent aads only SlTOMuillion to 
sums Already being spent. 

. Wliat of the second route? This is to continue essentially unchanged programs 
of price supports and acreage limitations which got started with the original 
Agricultural Adjustment Act in the lfi30's. One diflJculty with what now might 
be termed the traditional approach is that the Congress has never been willing 
to move to a 100 percent parity for agricultural prices, altlmugh in 1941 the 
Steagall Amendment to our basic agricultural legislation guamnteed the farmer 
m percent of parity during World War II and two years thereafter. Perhaps 
the basic dlfliculty in this approach has been that it was not grounded in a 
clear conception of what kind of an economic and social structure was needed 
^and desirable in our agricultural aq^ rural areas. The parity idea is a useful 
tool for improving the income position of some farmers, but it is not adequate to 
solve the income problem for all formers. * 

What are the possibilities for new directions in agricultural policy? One would 
be foolish to be overly optimistic about how much can be accomplished in an 
era when, nationaUy, farmers now represent only about five percent of the labor 
force. Nevertheless this five percent has a strategic significance in the American , 
economy many times greater than this figure suggests. Consequently, strong and 
imaginative efforts must be made to establish a new foundation and new direc- 
tions for agricultural policy in the United States. 

As a first and fundamental step future agricultural policy must rest upon 
a national commitment to family farming as the basis for production in the 
agricultural sector. What, one may rightly ask, is so special about such a 
commitment? The basic reason is as much psychological as economic, for 
once the commitment has been* made, it becomes easier to find the means to 
obtain for farmers a fair share of the national income. There is ample historic 
precedent for this kind of commitment; one need only cite the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935, which commited the United States as a matter of public 
policy to promote coHective bargaining in labor-management relations, or the 
Employment Act of 1946 which held it to be the public policy for the Federal 
government to pursue policies leading to maximum employment and purchasing 
power.'^ A national commitment provides the incentive to find the means to 
achieve a given social or economic objective. More recently, the commitment 
the Kennedy Administration made to land a man on the moon offered a dramatic 
example of this procedure. 

There are other reasons why this should be done. It should be evident to neariy 
everyone by now that ^ useful social purpose is being served by policies that 
continue to squeeze the agricultural economy, forcing more and more farmers 
off toe land and leaving ^e small towns without a sound economic base. Th^re 
is m«H± talk these day^abont the need for rural development, but without 
explicit>«Bcognition that .prosperous family-style farms are the key economic 
base for tne rural community, meaningful %ura\ renaissance is not possible. 
The counterpart to the rural exodus is the explosive overcrowding which has 
developed in our great cities, a condition that must be corrected. 

'rafe second step is to clearly identify those elements in a national agricul- 
(airal and rural development policy that not mdy are best done by the Federal 
government but for which it currently has the chpabilities. Two things fall into 
^ this category. First, the Federal government remains the best instrument through 
which price and income support for agriculture can be obtained, whether by 
t|ie parity formula or some yet-to-be-discovered new approach. Policy in this 
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realm also Includes Federal support for private action to strengthen the farm- 
er's economic position, an example being the current trend toward collective 
bargaining as practiced by the NFO. Second, the Federal government must be 
tlie primary agent for development of a national location policy deslged to 
bring about a better geographic distribution of our population. Some of the 
elements in such a policy would Include careful decisions about the location 
of new Fedteral Installations, judicious credit arrangements and carefully con- 
ceived tax incentives, and, finally, subsidies to local communities. 

Finally, we neclU to assess our need for new social inventions. In the past 
unmet and critical social needs have been met by working out new ways of doing • 
thlQgs. For example, when our monetary system In the period before World 
War I proved Inadequate- for a rapidly expanding economy we Invented, so to 
speak, the Federal Reserve System. This gave us badly-needed control and sta- 
bility for our money supply. Today In the rural America our most critical need 
for social Innovation Is In the realm of finance — finance for an enlarged family- 

• type farm which may have an Investment in production assets worth up to $100r 
000 and finance for rural development/ Including the small towns of rural 
America. A new concept which offers an exciting promise Is that of a Rural De- 

/ velopment Bank, organized in a regional basis piuch like the Federal Reserve 
System, and funded In part by the Federal government and in part by private 
subscription. 

In the nearly three decades which have passed since World War II ended, 
technological and social change In America has preceded at a dizzy and often 
socially-destructive pace, as witness the near-helpless conditions which exist 
in most large American cities. But this Ih behind us and cannot be changed. What 
we can do is to try through intelligently conceived policies to master these 
forces and channel them In a constructive direction, the aim being to create a 
physical and social environment In rural and lirban A-merica alike which offers 
to everyone the possibility for a creative and meaningful life. 

« Statement op Edward H. Elt, Lincoln, Nebb. 

Your committee and Mr. D. B. Vamer discussed the possibility of an Institute 
for Rural Development utilizing the University of ^Jebraska as a vehicle to 
carry federal funds for rural development. In my opinion, this Is' an excellent 
approach not only for Nebraska, but nationwide. The methodology of such an ap- - 
proach might travel a variety of avenues. I would like to outline one approach 
along the Institute lines which I think would benefit rural America : 

Develop a university task force composed of students majoring In study areas 
which would be most helpful to the rural community. Permit students to draw on 
the vast repository of information at their respeptlve college. For example. 
Political Science majors— for assistance and community leader education In city 
and rural government ; Engineering majors— for help in housing survey and the 
mapping and development of utility plans; Business and Agricultural Economic 
majors— to help with Industrial-site development planning, attracting new In- 
dustry, studying the economic impact of new industry; Geology majors — to 
locate natural resources; Journalism majors— to gain public support. The num- 
ber and specialty of students required and lengths of a project would depend on 
such f actor§ as size and requirements of the community. 4 * 

At the outset establish a feWf model rural communities to test pilot the projects. 
It would seem appropriate that Economically Depressed Areas should be given 
priority consideration. t u i«« 

Allow students the opportunity to work with the community. In the beginning, 
rapport would be a critically Important factor. Students would have to possess 
a good attitude plus knowledge and allow any defensive attitudes of the rural 
populace to subside. We must recognize the Independent nature of the rural 
American and his suspicions of change. Yes, It would be a two-way educational 
process Organizations such as the Coalition for Rural America and VlslonaY 
would appear quite -valuable here in preparing a community for the transfusion 

""'A^^^tosk force group leaders, possibly professors or graduate students, 
to supervise the students in their objecUves. Upon completion of the projected 
clear,^concise, written re|)orts prepared in each area of study would provide 
information, reference and future guidance to community leaders. The same 
reports could be evaluated by university staff members for credit hour evaluation. 
Federal funding might be used to help pay for teacher/student lodging and 
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io'Sv ^onL^*^^^'''^L*^^^''^"^ ^"^'^'^ °»^y mundane 

«»rS^L^Z u^"^ 57"^ people the most; Important resource we have? If 
Wirnr.^^?^E '"^f ^'^^^ ^^'•^ successful, would youth migrate back 
^Jr Tdln^^^^^^ '^^^ ^ community where they Invest^ part of 

iiivl i«f."^*^^l^""^^7^""« people establish themselves In a town that was 
?t wnnlTifp'i''^ dead? Wouldn't such a ny.tem be almost totally o^ectivesl^^^^ 
It would be educathmal and nonpartisan? j ^ 

1^ S'^^H **!r ^V^dents finished their project the cooimunlty would know where 
it stood and what It must do to survive. More Importantly the communi^ would 
^^''m"''./^ get things done. The leaders would be equipped TsetTocal goals 
and ol^jectives and achieve them. Tie people would kniw how to obtain gov^^^^^ 
how to locqlly develop imUistry or approach putslde Industry 
They would know which Industrien the towBould abrrb and what typ^ 
tries the town desired. No longer would small communities fear the buc^ucratlc 
process when trying to obtain their objectives. They would underS ho^^^^^^^^ 
government Is designed and how to participate effectively In various Intereit 
groups such as the Coalition Rural America NFO. Co-ops or ivhatever -to hefn 
menlBonl^'"' understand such economic tooi^s InLtrlaf De^^^^^ 

It would^ hapi^^n Z'^\ ""^ ^^"^^^ ^^"^^ - 

The comment has been made, ''How can rural Americans have any faith in 
SnX'^.r.\,;'^^"v'^^ government doesn't have any^ faith tn ^rarime ca?" 
Uonal ^no^^^ "'^ ^^^^^^^^ the bottotn of the na- 

themfofy'o^^iride^^^^^ "^^^"'^^ ^«-^^^^' ' 

Statement of Alfeed T. Drayton, President Niobrara Riveb Basin 
Development Association, O'Neill, Nebi^. 

I^am Alfred T. Drayton, President of the Niobrara River Basin Development 
Association. The Association is made up of bu«i^essmen, ranches an^fame^s 
living in and representing the entire length of the Niobrara River Basin, and 
encompassing a variety of interests. The common bond of the mtobers of the 
Association la the fact we are from a nearly total rural area. Only^ne city in 
abou1:"2 J^ Thp "^'*^'^,r>00 residents. That, is Valentine, Nebraska^ with 
about 2.800. The Niobrara Basin covers either totally or ^rtly 12 counties in 
Northern Nebraska, plus some in Wyoming ami South Dakota. 

Brown County Nebraska was the only county In the Basin to show a ponula- 
tlon gain in the last census. This.gain was in response to a new irrigation project 
known as the Ainsworth Unit. Agribusiness has increased through machinery 
sales, feed, fertilizers, etc. Many thousands of rattle are now being fed In the 
area and all tljagrain produced is being used locally. 

Tf^^l?J"i*^^ Niobrara Basin, another irrigatkm project has been proposed 
It will be known as the 0*Neill Unit. This project will irrigate some 77,OOo7cres 
of land in Keyapaha and Holt Counties. It is expecte<i to, through the 160 acre 
and limitation law, to create between 250 and MOO new land owners. The towns 
in the area are cxi)ected to grow due to the Agribusiness that the nrolect will 
create. ^ j ith. 

In at least the last five census reports this area has shown a heavy decline in 
population. If cme (ould go back over the years we would see that most of the 
mi^jration took p ace in years of low rainfall. In this area, a good crop Is more 
mportant than high prices. Importing feed always follows a poor economy In the 
ih.r^^^'^^jK'*"'**'*^- business In the towns lessens and causes the closing of some 
that could have remaine*l, had the farmers prospered 

In the past 25 years or so. the migration has been increase<l by the corn pro- 
grams of our government. It has been hard for the smaller farmers to benefit 
. from the programs, while the large operators collected payments that should 
have gone to t,he ones in need. For instance, in Holt County in 1965 six large 
operators collected over half ,)f the money that was made available to 1 W We 
have large operators that idle land and store grain in large amounts that'pr^ 
vides the money to buy out the small farmers. Limits on payment ?o fari^r^ 
should have set at not over ,^,000 from the start. This would not have made the 
farm program so attractive to the large operators. 
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There 1h a considerable difference In the cost of production oii a f^rm of 320 
Hcren and one of-say 3,200 acres. The 320 acre farm on a per bushel of grain 
produced, usch more labor, more fluanclug, more machinery, more fuel. In tact, 
morei)f everything connected to farming. . _,„Kf k« 

There Is only the posHlble in the life of any nation where large farms migbt be 
a benefit and that would be during a time of nil out war ahl« Is one thing no 

^^"ouHe oftell^'y^cm hear how (^ongress has failed in tlie pasNu keeping pollution 
of air, land and water under control. Laws were paAsed yea/H ago, hut not en- 
forced, that would have gone a long way Ui preventing the present conditions. 
Likewise, deterioration of our cltlet^ could have been prevented had proper 
measnren been taken 30 or 40 years ago. Now Ii> light of the figures showing the 
expected i>opulatIpn growth, this Is the time to act,.to be ready to Pr<'«^t'e more 
human food. It takes 10 years to bnlld a project like the above mentlon^eH O >em 
mit. It would take several such projects like this one just to stay e^en. 

ThK SiTl ATION We yACE AS KorCATORS IN ('OM MIKITY KUl'CATION 

AND AiiKA* Development 

(jBy Bert M. Evans, Extension Economist, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr.) 

The Intent of this paper Is to cover considerable gnmnd in a fashion that will 
evoke discussion. I hutve more d(?tailed development of pt4nts to our (lrs<*usslon. 

Before I can discuss ^onnnunity education, I must raise the qnesthm : Edura- 
tion for whatV The same anrfW(»r that we have accepted for some time in exten- 
sion work is: to enable i)eople to makr better decisions.- We infirm in order to 
provide the framework of basic facts and alternative solutions within which our 
audience cjin function in the (l(K*ision-making process. 

What problem (tr what situation do tjiese ptK)ple face in community develop- 
meat'' My detinltlon will be brief at this i)oint with points added fnmi time to 
time abm'g th(» way, IVople are faced with skuations and <lecisions relative to Uie 
structuring or restructuring of their community in such manner as to adjust to 
social and economic change, and bring alnmt desired economh* and social t'hauge, 
or said another way, to bnild the tyi)e ut coimnunity in which they Would like 
to live to the extent that they (1) are able to agree upon what they w<tuld ike 
and have the power and capacity to carry out their goals. While this is a 
numthful. It >;till Is not adeiiuate working definition for our pufimses. 

The basic problem p(H)ple face Is one of acquiring the range and depth of in- 
foi-matlon and understanding about social and economic issues consistent with 
the complexitv Of those problems— on a par with the information and "n<^/;f- . 
standing available to them in their farm producthm decision making. Ph s 
definition gives ns (mr goal. Tt allows us to define not the problem that people 
fa<*c In community development but the i)robleni we face .as (Kiucators. 

Just to <H)ver the familiar terrain as to why we fac(» a problem as educators, 
I will outline some .^^elf-evident forces at' work. Professor Montgomery at the 
T^ulverslty of Tcxns alwavs stated the major cause S(miething like thin : "tor all 
scientific 'and tei'lmological change there must be an (Kpial change in the institu- 
tional framework," Radical scientific and technological achievements hav(»' Impli- 
cations for major social and economic adjustments. Adjustments must take place 
not only In the practical ami instrumental ways of carrying out our socio-eco- 
nomic activities but also In the full range of attitudes and perceptions we have 
of ourselves, of others and of our society. re(»«le can nmke effective and desirable 
Institutional change only to the extent that they are Informed of the alternatives 
We ar(» all aware of ill-conceived adjustments i)rejnlsed on Insufficient knowledge. 
We face a probl<im lis educators because we live in a democratic society. Ours 
is a nation In which we rely upon the collective judgment of all ;>ersons In order 
to govern <mrselves. A strong factor in judgment is not only a strong base of 
Information, but In addition exposure to theories and inten>retatIons of the whys 
and wherefores of public* activities and the alternative routes In {nihWc decision 

™ Wc"face a problem as educators because the United States Is the leading edge 
of world development. This may sound like I am building a *'f(Kleral" case but 
the goals of our nation and Its achievements do affect world development. Many 
nations look to us for leadership and assistance. Our leadership and assistnnce is 
directly afTected by the way In which Informed citizens and governmental lead- 
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ors carry' out their responstblUtles. We educators have the responsibility of in- 
forming lay eltlzens and elected officials alike. 

It is not omy In rural communities or the subject of a^ development that 
educators face a problem of provilding information. There are the problems of the 
ghetto. Vietnam, clogged transportation systems, hippies and drugs and pollu- 
tion among many others. Thus, I would urgue that the rem^arks I make apply In 
general to the needs of uur society as a whole rather than to^a'rea development 
decision making alone. If people are to come to agreement on some of those 
vital Issues mentioned, they must be sufficiently Informed to make moderate ad* 
justments before revolution Is accepted as an alternative. 

'Hie problem we face then can pe stated as supplying people with the teclmical 
knowledge and understanding of | community problems and Issues on a par with 
the compl^lty of those Issues and to the depth and degree we have accomplished 
this edueaAonal process in agricultural production. 

How did we do It In agricultural science and technology as applied to the 
farm operation? Let us review. From tht beginnings' of jthe I«and-Grant College 
system and the Federal Extension Service, farnr people" and the agriculturally 
related ind^istries and business have been Inundated with Information on farm* 
production science and technology. Farm people have even been assisted with 
mueli of their economic decision making as applied to farm production and to a 
lesser extent as applied to buying and selling. Not only has the Information been 
forthcoming but aiso the meuns of communication of this information has grown 
apace with the facts and their application. The communication sources are radio 
and TV, local newspapers, farm magazines and weeklies, bulletins and reports 
Issued by farm organizations and associations, farm supplier publications and 
films and the full range of activities of agricultural colleges to include pei;sonal 
consultation, workshops, night meetings, field demonstrations and the like. The 
great bulk of information communicated through these sources is factual and 
shows little bias of selfish Interest of the source. 

What Is the ea§e with Information and education with respect to public 
affairs? In my view it has been rather limited. I cite as evidence, the persistence 
of a full range of public, unsolved problems facing communities, states and th^ 
nation. Another way to gauge the differences In level of information supplied 
might be to consider the manner In which farn^ers would be given the results on 
com borer research on the one hand and the results of a trade school research 
project on the other hand. As anotl^er reference of how Well we are doing the 
joif; consider also the difference in the length of time Involved in the decision- 
making process in the two cases. -** 

I tfould argue that we ha-ve not furnished information for communities on 
publics decision making on a par with either (1) that which we have furnished 
farmers on farm operations, or mjore Important, (2) that which is necessary on 
public Issues consistent with thellr complexity. I|: seems to me that putting out 
research findings on corn borers Is a much simpler matter than putting out re- 
search findings on the trade school situation and alternatives. We hRve not gone 
far enough beyond the educational techniques applicable for fertilizer applica- 
tion and he^biclde xihe in our attempts to assist the community in their public 
decislon-makipg process. 

Why are w^ not doing the job? Why do we not develop the degree of under- 
standing and d^pth of basic information on the part of citizens that we have done 
so well for farm^^ntreprenenrs of the rural community? Why are educational in- 
stitutions reluctant to take the leadership In providing solid Information about 
school red! strict inc. fax*»tion nnd road development as contrasted with fertilizers.* 
Insecticides, herblcli^es, feeding rations and the like? 

Without any atteiinjt at ranking, it is obvious that Ideas and beliefs are much 
more difficult to chfunge than Is the case with technical or engineering like 
changes. We have befen to a degree accustomed to giving people the "facts" on 
4-H calf currying, hemming dresses and fertilizer application. We feel reason- 
ably comfortable In the tole of "expert" with the "right'* answer— and our clien- 
tele Ukes it that way. It demands less on their part. Somehow this is the nature 
of technical Information related to things of the concrete world as opposed to 
technical Information related to Institutional arrangements. In this then we find 
the first hint of controversy. What U "t4ght" and "wrong" In locating a new 
county hosital? 

Another factor that makes for difficulty Is theory. There are theories In social 
and economic problems that we might use and thereby be more aggressive In 
our education job. But, there appear to be more gaps^ Community development. 
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for example, suffers from the lack of a comprehensive theory. General theories 
of economic development and theories of national development (and these leave 
much ti) be desired) are not fully matched by theories of comuiunlty development. 

Not only do we lack the range of applicable theory with which to base the 
educational job demanded but ai&o the amount of research and personnel alloy^ 
cated to our areas of (*oncern are minimal. We simply do not have the range of 
facts and re&searcb re.^iults available with which to teach Is the c^ase with hybrid 
com or now whea't varieties. 

People lack sui&clent motivation to enter freely into the leambig and decision- 
making process in community, state and national affairs. Motivation is somewhat 
more direct in the case of the correct rate of irrigation water. Bushels are easy 
to measure and the farm operator has a dear economic motive. We as educators 
have not yet learned how to buUd in the motivation of people, to learn about 
social change, that is so vital to the educational process. I havo^ found that the 
"real" questions and basic opinions are mahy timeiu wlUibeld until the second 
day of a workshop. Apparently wo somewhat haphazardly spent the whole first 
day getting people motivated. 

At least some universities a)re still bogged down in the decision making of 
whether to help people In an educational sense or an organizational sense. This 
point is more directly related tp area development. Stated brlefiy, we as educa- 
tors have the alternatives : t1) Inform citizens on the various issues of area 
development to the point that they form organizations, restructure local gov- 
ernment and its services or adopt whatever means of change they might find to 
begin to bring their community more Into line with the kind of community in 
which they would like to live or (2) assist them in forming organizations and 
through the servicing of these orgarflzatlons bring them to the level of under- 
standing of area develo|)ment at which the organizational structure has an in- 
strumental value to them in developing their area. Perhaps some of both o^ these 
approaches to providing Information is the better way, but until we comt)rehend 
the difference and weigh each in terms of marginal educational returns to the 
limited resource base available, we are apt to be unsatisfied with our resuto*.^ 

History is against us. Ours has been a society of individualism, strong conci^ni ' 
wi£h private economic gain and at least a bit of suspicion about government ^Wf-^" 
nlng. It is difficult for our clientele to welcome with the same enthuslasmr a wdi^^ 
shop on aid to dependent children as would be the case in livestock management. 
Not only is it dlfllcult for clientele but also our administrators, and we are more 
apt to Ijarbor more biases and fears in the one case than in the other. And how 
about a workshop on world family planning problems, or the pros and cons of 
county consolidation? It is easy for our clientele to see direct gain In better live- 
stock management, but dlflicult to see how more meaningful program^ of aid to 
dependent children ml^t be to their personal benefit ,^ 

We do not have the assistance of the business and Industry of the agHcultural 
community to encourage, assist, and which In some ca||§8 nearly takes the educa- 
tional Job- away from us. Businesses have a direct Interest in better knowledge 
on the part of farmers in many areas of farm production. Their mutual Interest 
with farmers is not quite so clear in the case of marketing and all too often it 
runs counter to farm and rural community Interest when we consider such areas 
as taxation and road development. Thus, the incentive and reward we might re- 
ceive from the community at large is of a different .order than if we were to do 
a good educational Job on swine rations. . ^ 

Mass media treatment and assistance seem to differ in response to a new hybria 
wheat discovery and the discovery of tax inequittes. Much of the response of the 
. mass media is, of course, simply the reflection of citizen response. The ten«^ency 
is for Information to be straight reporting in the case of wheat, whl e what lit- 
tle information there is forthcoming through research ^nx 'nequltles Is san^^^ 
wiched In among heated statements by persons on opposite sides of the tax issue 

'^""^"bUc'is^e^ needs seem to come in a different nl^e package. 

X Farmers may be able to use Information on fertilizer, then on »^^rb^«^es t^^^^ 
on methods of harvesting and the like somewhat separately and sequentially, 
mat* a citizen needs to know about school redlstricting is almost Inextricably 
«ed up%^to^^^^ to know about road planning and taxation, (^mmu- 

X ^uSn, I would contend, Is a much bigger package and unless packaged as 
hli? ns it tmlv is will be even more controversial than usual. 

%ll o^t li Tore dJfflcnlt to separate out discrete ports and 
time as If they were unrelated but also the entire commnnlty needs to know at 
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the same time. In the ease of fertilizer any one farmer can make the decision 
alone, othero Inter and some may be able to avoid the Issue forever. The case ia 
different with school red 1st rlc ting. The community must make a joint decision. 
Votea are ncit additive over a 5-year period. This makes the "packaging" even 
more difficult^ roaaly overatatlng the challenge, we eeem to have the problem of 
informing all people (in all community problems all at the name time. 

One final fnHor roiitributinj? to the coinplexlty of comnninlty education or 
the e<iucntion of vUlz^im on public Itiauea; uiuch of the decision making within 
a rouimuhity i« circumHcrlbwl by national or state iMilicy and by the objertlvea 
of large corporate enterprlw^a. In area development, for example, plant location 
If? determined by the indii.^Jtrial djpciaion-niaking procewH. What a community be- 
llevea or under^tandH may have no effect upon whether or not additional job 
opportunities are generated in their community. A farm operator, on the other 
luiml. haM the degree of freedom necessary to respond directly to better niethodN 
of tillage. Thu«, norting out areat4 of educational n^terial that are truly relevant 
to the connnunty hi more difficult in the case of coniiuunitv education than in 
the application of hcrbicideN. 

Enough on the factor.q that make our education job more difficult, why Is thlK 
reHponf4ibllity ourH? Tiicrc ia no one else to fio the job. Scholarship for the sake 
of KcholarHhip is a <lreaui of tlie fatit, it we continue to generate the* knowledge 
that cItizenM netM in community affairs, \vi> ran expect that we also must develop 
the meauH of carrying that information toHtlzeuH. Because we know that citizens 
need to know more, makes it incumbeni ux)on us to inform them. Moreover 
unused refjcnrch and information constiufeN a roadblock to further research. 

Hubject matter areas In community education and area development appear 
to me to be obvious. Certainly we can sort out those elementN of the structure 
of connnunities and the structure of the 53t»4p that people need to know about. 
It should not be too difficult for your group^trr^see not what people are con- 
cerned with at the njoment, but tho«e things that will be of concern In the v^ry 
near future. Most important. I hope none of us expect that cltliaens will articulate 
the problems of coimnunltles and the state well enough to ask us for what they 
need. We mnst make the offer. In my state it is quite simple to make a Ust : (1) 
Kvhoo\ development to include school redlstrlctlng. trade schools, state university 
and junior college systems; (2) hospital and medical facilities, development and 
placement; (3) state and local taxes: (4) street,, highway and road develop- 
\inent: io) county and local government reform and re.Mtrurturlng ; (6) national 
Issues to include farm policy; (7) all of those things related to job opportuntles 
and the development of a semi-balanced economy at the area level and (8) etc 

How are we goini; to do the job? If we are going to do it, we are going 
to have to exercise the degree of precision that Is now exercised, for exaniple 
In growing irrigated corn. Think of the range of science and technical expertise 
-^iipplied to irrigated corn of the I^atte Valley of Nebraska. Think of the precislcm 
with which the various technological components and management decisions are 
applied: The proper time of planting— large machines to do it all within days: 
carefully Kclectecl variety: precision amounts of fertilizer at the correct soli 
depth and seasonal timing; carefully researched row s{wclng and within row 
spacing to get the optimum plant population: herbicides and cultivation control 
of weela and s(dl (t)ndlti(>ns and harvesting at the precise moisture content 
levels that can he htodled by modern drying equipment. I'nless we are willing 
and able to put togetTier a comparable precision package of materials and teach- 
mg methods in our subject matter area, we will look like the one-gallnsed-ruu- 
down-at-the-heel farmer who still plants open-pollinated com with a team of 
mules. 

- Tf we are going to do the job, we must adapt the latest findings of educational 
l)sycholoKistM to our situation and tne subject nmtter. We must approach the 
^sid)ject n^atter with an interdisciplinary team. We must choose with utmost 
caution the type of setting in which we teach and carefullv «elect our students 
For some topics we will need to reach nearlv everyone. For other topics it will 
be sufficient to reach a n)nch smaller number. For some topics the nmltl-countv 
or area meeting will be correct. Other topics will denmnd two meetings per 
county for the entire state In order to reach enough people with enough material 
In some cases we will need radio. TV, three-day workshops and annual follow' 
up programs. In others a one-shot bulletin may be sufficient. Thus, we must 
begin to decide curriculum content and method of teaching for adults Our 
piecemeal, suppo^^edly ^rass roots demand, approach has not measured up We 
must develop subject matter content as an I*iterrelated total entity. Then we 
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nniJtt (leveldji materlulH Htrute«y for motivation, tearhinf? method, numl>er and 
rharacteristlrH of clientele, rlasH area base (one-rounty, two cpuntieH, certain 
KroupiuKs and the like), timing and duration, follow-up activitieH and evaluation 
or examinati<m of clienfi||^. 

TiiK CoiiJ'. (U-iiiiK rurM of (*ommi/nity I)kveu)PMKnt and ith Input 

UKgUIUKMKNTH ^ 

(By Bert M. Evans, Extension Economlat, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, N<d)r.) 

Evans criticizes cuu^^^community development research and adidt educa- 
tl(m as fragmentary and capricous. He provides some sp^H'itlcation and elabora- 
ti(m of the common community development problems throughout the midwest 
The snl>stance of education for comnmnity leaders, iio-asserU, shoidd and would 
be similar throuKliont the midwest if tiie .'ontent were truly derived from tiie 
real development prol)lems facing midwest community leaders. He points out 
the necessity of interdependence of research and extension in generating and de- 
livering -relevant suiijoct matter for community development. 

Sitfiiliiir Community l*r(>blvm» 

The problems that citizens face in community development are very similar 
from state \u state and als4) differ relatively little among communities within tiie 
state Extension educaticm programs which all hope to assist ccmnnunities to 
develop are on the other hand widely different among states. There are many 
reasouH for their differences such as staff abilities, administrative attitude, his- 
torical precedent and differences in the individual interests of which ever re- 
searcher <»r spH'jalist is providing leadership. However, extension education 
programs do n.^t differ because of variations in community educatb»n need. Ihe 
drvelopmeni problems are very similar- community to ^imimunity. Only small 
variations in priortv of concern exist. These are relativety unimportant because 
thev implv onlv differences in the setjuence in which the curriculum should l)e 
taught and do 'not call for alteration of tiie . total ccmtent of the curriclum. Ex- 
tensl(»n education programs differ among states largely i)ecause of capricious 
differences in material readily available to extend. There is a lack of cohesive 
programs tvlng research and extension together for adult education needs for 
community development. If all midwest states carefully oriented a porticm of 
university research and educati(>n to the real nee<ls of community development 
they would all have a similni* program. ^ . . 

, There are manv similarities aipong highly independent universities, colleges 
and departments *in their rHpMr^Uients for a college degree The colleges and 
departments of the North Central and Great PlifiVis states ^'""^^ ^^^.J^ "^i* 

ism of conviction as to the sul>ject matter and course content needed for engineers, 
chemists and tea(>hers. The reason Is that the need for curriculuni derives from the 
nee<l of the client student to perfortn in life. The same parallelism among states 
would i^how if a multl-vears community development curriclum for leaders were 
carefully prepannl to meet 1he needs of communities in different and independent 

'"The7e ale coinpelling reasons tor the similarities among states in requirements 
for a communitv tievelopment curriculum, (hir economic system is truly an Inte- 
grated svstem. The same t(H'hrtology. the same social and economic system dom- 
\ Inates ail ronnnimit.ies. All have the same history and education. There are not 
trnlv separate ex'onomic or social systems in different states. We are very closely 
tied* together bv such things as communications, culture, mobility and having a 
similar situatlcm and similar comrtiunity goals, we have the same community Im- 
!>n/?t^ment problems. Political systems and power structures from state to state 
and community to ctmwnunity are actually quite similar Thus there are only 
<m>erflcial differences iimong the uncertainties and misunderstandings of leaders 
who would he the students of a core curriculum in community development. 

It might swn that there would be fundamental differences between the prob- 
lems of a relatively progressive county with a town over 10.000 with a /^rowing 
population and a smaller rural connty with no town over 5/)00 and a declining 
nopnlnticm. Actuallv there are obvious differences but there still Is a common core 
of almost Identical problems, e.g. In the areas of school management local gov- 
ernment organization, tax revenue, adjustment of too small firms, and labor ml- 
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gratlon. Yhe Variations among communities In form of problems do not nrpnont 

li^l lnfnr^^!'^^^''^'' ''^'^ A^** ^"^^ aiialylsls of the problem and the same tech- 
nical Inforihat Ion about alternatives must be rfven for each situation After all 

T^l^t'^l'^rt ''"i^'"^ .1"^ " ^^^^ different situaU^^^^^ 

hJZ^?1 .n ^ ^i*^''^^* ^^"^^ principles and are conHdent that the basic cur- 

riculuifa win be adequate for each student 

^ more legitimate concern Is variation among leaders In their backirround SHll 
.t& information that citizens need Is similar Irrespective of tiifle^^ 
standing at which they begin. The greatest varlat^ aLngind Iv^^^^^^ 
L'J^Ti'^'^-'fK^*^ P'^^^"^"^ '^^^^ This variation Is large and U bl^^^ 

to^r^i ^fe same-community and Is actually a similar problem c^mmD^Tt? 
^m™^„ f- « ^ ""'^^ ^^^^F specialized In our Interdependent society but thi 
. same specialization repeats In community after commuiU^. The level ol?talttSl 
understanding is based the same observations, the same new^a^lll bu^s ^^^^^ 
rnmmliHp?"^^^ personalities and occupatloriil orientations. 

^^^"^ '''^ physical or geographic reasons. Our climate 
differences' among communities throughout the midwest plains vary only within 

^n^^ti'^V^'' """"^ ^^^^"^ ""'^ compared to the 

variation ta-njany nations of the worid. Problem similarities and common educa- 
tional needs of community development leaders are especially obvious outfiide the 
midwest's largest cities. We exclude the very large m^ropolitan areas with con 
gestlon, race and public transportation problems and confine ourselves In this dls- 
. oi ."^^ ^? counties wltti towns under 50.000 In North Central and 
Great Plains states. 

The care ourrieulut^ 

The first requirement m the development of a "core curriculum'' Is to spell out 
a list of priority problems. 

There njay seem to be a large numbfc of spclfic community problems and con- 
sequently an almost unlimited variety 6f adult educational needs. Actually the 
task Is not unsurmountable. But we mkt pick and choose, by some criterion 
which problem areas to research and extend. The criteria should be need or 
usefulness to community development. We>should not choose solely on the basis 
or the desire of the extespslon worker or the\researcher's Interest.' This might al- 
low us to avoid the most Important of community Issues and problems in favor 
of the easier, more novel or less controversial topics. 

Here Is my Hat of priority problems (not necessarily ordered nccordlng to their 
importance) : «- o 

* 1. Local government— County-clty-school relations, regional government, 
public spending emphasis, competence and efficiency of officials and covem* 
mental forms. 

2. Public finance— property tax equalizations and relief, city funds, school 
bond Issues, tax reform. \ 

3. School organization and development — dlsWlct consolidation, quality 
• education, school buses, teacher salaries, teacher Veer ultment and turnover. 

4. Transportation, roads, communication and pbwer— Railroad closings, 
freight and passenger service, rural road closlttgs, \pad tax fund use. 

5. Hospital and health facilities— regional hospltaijs, absence of local doc- 
tors,^ high cost, care of elderly, increased quality. \ 

6. Adjusting community and area economic structure and expanding area 
economic base and the employment opportunities— consolidation of ilrms, 
capital for labor substitution. Industrialization. 

7. Farm problems, programs and policy— production control, price support, 
exports, pov<»rty In agriculture, large farms. 

Interretatedneas — Problem to problem 

In adult education the -above 7 courses would overlap and Interlock. Principles 
and alternatives cannot and should not be arbitrarily separated\lnto one or the 
other district subject matter areas. Students^of extension do no\always "take 
the prerequisites," nor remember «o repeating Is needed. The coinJnunity leader 
needs the whole curriculum however because to understand and l&iction In an 
area such as school district reorganization he needs to understandUhe require- 
ments of Increased quality of education, and also, have a grasp of iocal public 
finance, and state and federal assistance, pis competence in school district plan- 
ning will continue to Increase as he studies local govemiiient, road and'^ommuni- 
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cations planning, county zoning and the changing economic structure of the area 
and the possibilities of expansion of area economic baee and total area employ- 
ment Thus, although the focus might be on improving the education of rural 
youth by school district reorganization, there would be some presentation on cur- 
riculum development taxes, competing public service needs, and the local econ- 
omy. These related subjects Just touched on in one course would "advertise'* the 
ne^t courfifes in the curriculum or reinforce past learning. Subject matter for citi- 
zen classes oriented to action must be much more complete and integrated than 
is the case in the classroom. 

In the development of subject matter material for citizen classes, it is im- 
portant to reineiuber that citizens always have some information and under- 
standing and usually suflicieut to have an opinion of some kind and even enough 
to act on if a decision is forced. Citizens fail to act or decide well because of 
uncertainties, misunderstandings and the interdependence of decisionmaking in 
community development situations. The interdependence of decisions is a special 
problem for community affairs. For example, a local merchant may want to up- 
grade hlH retail facility. He can quite easily appraise the need for improvement 
and perhaps also estimate return on such investment if 1) nothing changed or 2) 
if everyone else upgraded aiso. He cannot act. however, because he is very un- 
certain of the factors which affect his decision. His new building will suffer 
immediate depreciation in the event a supplementary store closes or a competing 
Mtore comes in. If other main street businesses help attract customers by up- 
grading at the same time, he will be highly successful. Thus, his individual de- 
cision is foreclosed by the lack of decision on the part of others. Thus, a cur- 
riculum giving common knowledge can bring about a pattern of decisions that 
reinforce each other and bring development. ^ 

I ^' 

Critical maaa 

How much does any one leader or citizen need to know about one, subject in 
order to successfully play his role? If too little is taught no action takes place at 
'alK How many i)€ople need to know more about a subject? If too few know the 
knowledge will be diluted, wither and be forgotten. Should Extension hold a 
workshop with lecturing and discussion for one day? three days? or 10 days? 
The Vriticai mass* is reached when the students become relatively self-suf- 
ficient in extending his own and spreading to others the understandings. We must 
give enough so that a ieader^s learning process and that of the community tak^ 
off" and they become able to adequately consume and utilize new information and ' 
ideas from a variety of sources. How muCh does it take on one subject to bring 
a community to that point? In the case-of a nmjor school organization an Mni- 
tial*' or ' base ^»ffort*' educational project of 2 or 3 days must be taught and dis» 
cussed by at least ^ of 1% of the population. Actually extension educators can 
determine "critical mass" of information and audience only after researchfirs and 
educators have begun to analyze the problem and specify the body of information 
required for "the course.'* ^ , * i , 

"Critical mass'* of material and audience for economic development is dif- 
ferent and larger than the "critical mass" for fertilizer, seeding rates or feeding 
practices adoption. Community development problems are of a public nature 
and must be decided Jointly. Community development problems are contro- 
versial and each decision may benefit some 'citizens and harm others. A rather 
large amount of understanding must be developed rather widely at the outset 
to forestall destructive reaction from those few who may be harmed. Vocal 
criticism from a few influencials can reverse the direction of the community 
decisionmaking process if too little and too few are educated. "Critical mass 
should always involve most of the relatively few leaders with much infot'ma- 
tion and many more citizens with less detailed courses and less depth of under- 
standing. Voting on a school bond issue or other public choices cannot cumulate 
or slowly add up over a period of years to get a majority as is the case in 
adoption of a new fertilizer by more farmers each year. Patterns of decisions 
such as' migration and investment can build up over time. 

Courne content 

The subject matter content of a course in community development for leaders 
would be made up of 1 ) introductory material, usually historical and theoretical 
to place the situation and problem areas in sulficient perspective. 2) Description 
of current local conditions, description of local organizations and institutions 
and comparisons of conditions among nations, states or areas. 3) Identification of 
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ulternutlveH, deMcriptlon of eurli» and 4) discussion of this problem in reultion 
to other probleuis, other exj^endltures und ronnnunlty goals. 5) Kvaluate com- 
munity action alternatives for this topic In context of the political processes in 
our society. 

Some text book material Is aVways necessary. Principles and theory are re- 
quired. Descrlptltm and statistical material must be «enernl to fflve perspective 
but al«o must be specific to describe the state and each local community situa- 
tion. Couim unity development nniuires a great effort to blend together the prac- 
tical and the theoretical, the general and the specific, the facts and the prefer- 
ences. Keadin?? assignn^ents and lecture-discussion topics are the likely tech- 
niques with leaders. New.spapers, radio and T.V. are best for cItlzenH. The lec- ^ 
tures within a course need to connect various aspects of the problems and pieces 
(#f infonnation. .VU^ Information must be more direct and concrete than Is the 
ca.se with undergracluatc classroom iectures. There must he opportunity for dls- 
cu.s.sIon and even attack of the facts and principles presented. The course content 
will not become active and influential without argument. The type of under- 
standings and opinions that hrln^ application, adoption are formed through 
puidic debate and crltlcai appraisal of new inf(*rination and its u.scfulness in 
the t'ommunlty's situation. 

T/ic clann 

In classroom teaching there is little difficulty In defining the audience. Who 
nceds^ know In community development is not s(* obvious. ^1 he iippropriate audl- 
v\y4 differs somewhat from subject to subject, but .some of the leadership group 
is t'ommon to all problems. In school organization all parents and adults need 
Hoiue information understanding, but <1) School board members; (2) County 
officials; (.'i) Farm and business leaders and (4) big property owners need 
ppe(^al attention. 

'^Dfte, subject njatter needed, the new research neede<l, the delivery system and 
tlie audience are all interdependent and must be slttittUa neon sly chosen. All 
d«*Ive or are dependent on the topic or course within rhe- mirriculum to i»e 
pr^^nted. 

Subje^ matter 

In attempting to discuss needed research we must have the outline, the total 
material recjulred by leaders to make decision? and then separate the known 
and ttie unknown. A select committee or task force on a multi-state basis con- 
sisting of exten.sion and research probably need to begin by making an outline of 
the issues. This Initial step should be taken before l)eginning to gather audience 
or t)egin research. The task force would need to plan in considerable detail the 
education in all topic areas as a preliminary to re(iuesting specific studies or 
subject matter. Through discussion a task force could select text books and com- 
plete research to be u.sed with only minor adaptation. The Information gaps and 
the priorities for research would emerge from such proffrani planning. For ex- 
ample, I think good infornmtion evaluating the impact of local school taxes upon 
economic growth and income level is very crucial but mis.slng. This gap probably 
forestalls rational decisionmaking about school reorganization In Nebraska. With- 
<»ut information on the relatlvV burden of taxes all other Information on .schools 
and taxes is noneflfective. Equitable and sufficient local tax systems cannot tw 
designed without incidence estimates. Equity in taxation at the Ifcal ^vel Is 
an important goal and .school reorganization cannot proceed on a rttlonal basis 
ulfle.ss financing Ih judged to be equitable. \. 

There would he two major benefits to developing a core curriculum, a cohesive 
research and a delivery system for community development. (1) The research 
director would he able to use his resources more effectively, arid a .scientist would 
gain the satisfaction of seeing his work pay off hy seeing It used to help com- 
munities solve their problems. (2) Extension could develop a proprrnm who.se 
resource requirements could be clearly justified and admlnlstratlres could better 
understand and argue for their requ*»sts for staff and financing. 
* It Im obvious there Is need, logic and effectiveness in: 1) a core curriculum, 
2) cohesive research— extension planning, and 3) division of labor through sev- 
eral states cooperating in community development. 
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C. C. KiMBAix Company, 
% lAncoln, Nehr,, September 20, tdll. 
Re: Economic development of smaller communities in the Middle West up to 

andjflcluding cities of 800,000. - 
RonEKT M. Deaveb, Ph. D.. 
University of Nebraska at Omaha, * 
Downtoton Station, Omaha, Nebr. 

Peab Mn, Deaveb: There Is not a standard formula for success of economic 
development In smaller communities In Nebraska or other Middle West cities, 
but they do need this development desperately. 

I would suggest that through existing agencies, wfe should have all In-house 
talent to tackle these problems with a little guidance from learned Industrial 
or commercial oriented brokers. That Is the first phase. This problem should be 
attacked socially, physically, and politically. 

Pollticallsr, both Democrats and Republicans Bhould agree to some formula 
whereby government contracts to be granted give preference to smaller com- 
munities if the areas considered are of equal abilities and productive means. 

Example: Defense contracts, urban renewal contracts, and suppliers con- 
tracts for which smaller communities have bid equally well wUh their larger 
city counterparts should be given preferential treatment. All subdivisions such 
as regional, state, county, etc. should also follow this formula wherever feder^- 
Uioney Is used. 

The social amenities of larger cities are not so great as they used to be. Pol- 
lution, crime, and Kome of the other involvements that are not desirable may 
encourage a man to raise his family in smaller communities in safety. Cities 
were originally found for the protection of people from wayward bands of 
robbers; It seems that history has reversed Itself. Cities also served as market 
places, which I am sure they will continue to do. This could be a determining 
factor* in the relocation of large portions of .Our population to areas where they 
will have equal opportunities at reasonable incomes. This too would be a tre- 
mendous help In keeping the slums in the larger communities from becoming 
an almost impossible situation. 

I would suggest that cities be classified Into cities of 3,000 ; 5,000 ; 25,000; 
50,000 and treated In an orderly manner. The amenities of social life In smaller 
communities is somewhat limited. .1 would suggest that through the help and 
influence of existing agencies these smaller communities be encouraged to expand 
socially. 

The factor of economic plight can be satisfied with new Jobs. In most areas in 
Nebraska there Is an ample water supply and we have high caliber people be- 
cause of their environment. They basically produce well when given the oppor- 
tunity. There is a brain drain. Many places where capable people are needed 
seem to be empty because they leave for better opportunities on either coast. 
You can not change the flow until you give them equal opportunity In theif 
. place of origin. 

Developments such as Devil's Nest within reasonable driving distalice for 
anyone fn northeast Nebraska add much to our plejisure. Nebraska has ample 
lakes and streams and a tremendous Outdoor activity. We have the water supply, 
low laQd costw, and the people. I would suggest we further expand existing 
industFles ^n the state that seem to be succeeding. Also all agricultural oriented 
industries should"be encouraged. This can be done. 

Example A : Cattle feeders require tremendous amounts of capital. There is 
a definite neeil for ^tter cattle feedjl^g lots. The local banks are taxed to their 
maximum. These operations should ej5>and and we should allow them a great 
expansion, but we also should guard against their expansion ruining the country 
with improper drainage or other practices which create problems. 

Example B : Industries such as machine tool shops should be given preferential 
treatment They should be allowed to supply government orders. I have several 
examples that I could point out ih our area, some of which I have been personally 
involved. Such small companies that have the ability to expand should be given 
through existing agencies all the help at tht^ir disposal within the law. All talents 
should be coordinated through these agencies. 

Nebraska has several misplaced Improvements such as trucking terminals, 
mill-type buildings and various manufactuHng sites without the ability to find 
new uses at local levels. The local Chamber of Commerce has done a fine Job with 
the tools they have at hand, and the real estate hrokers also with the^ooferthey 
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have to offer have done a commendable Job; but the proper abilities- afe not 
available In this market. It seems that if the bxtircity of Industry in this area 
hVLB made it impo.s^^ibie for the person to exlat in the*middle west. For this reason 
many plants are built where they have tije moat effective Chamber of Commerce 
and not where they should be. These miaplaced improvements after a while die 
amdi the replacement industry are hard to find becam»e of their previou» exi>erl- 
' ' eiroea. 

There is a systematic means of computerizing all existing warehouses, com- 
munities, facilities, people, and resourc*es but no prac^tical method that I have 
seen In effect of exposing thene figures and pictures to those that e8^entiaiiy need 
- them. It doen not take the bizarre apprcxich, but H does take an educational 
approach tp see that we need practical Involvement In this field of placing 
Industry. 

I could go to^Cjf^at lengths and expand on this subject. With proper guidance 
^ perhaps some orlheso could be used immediately rather than ten years from now. 

The impact of g|od Jobs In sjnall commimities would retain this ability in the 
' Middle West to grow. Without it, the exodus will endanger the Middle West 
and the U.S. government. 

I appreciate our short coft versa tion with regards to the economic development, 
Mr. Peaver, and I would be very happy to expand with you on this subject at any 
time. Unfortunately, in the real estate field, it is important that we be near our 
phone, therefore I would appreciate a chance to meet wth you here in Lincoln. 
Sincerely, 

Gex)iu)e a. CnniBTY, hroker, 
^^r- Statement of Habold P. Sutton, Mc<^ook, Nebq. 

t ,^ Mr. C^iirtrman and Members of the C^ommittee: Your presence here and the 

tour you are mailing of this Rural Area (which is comparable to other areas with 
similar pursuits In agriculture and lIv^«tock production evidence's the concern 
you and the Congress of the United States have in th^ economy affecting this 
production — producer and ron.«nimer alike. 

' For* the ec'onomy and the good of all. It Keems to me we must stop the growth 
of our cities and over populated areas; we must find better living and working 
conditions where the Amerk'an family may live and be reared in an environment 
of security and well being in the tradition of the Free Enterprise System with 
the dedication that every able bcxlled Individual is expe<'ted to work rather than 
ttt-cept a dole In order to live. 

It has been said **The farm, the ninil America. Is the backbone of the United 
States, of America." t)ur economy dt^jiiamls that we the people must see the 
nere^><8lty of rural development, not only for the intercuts 9f agriculture and stock 
* raising, but because our urban areas* must have the foocf and fiber produced on 

The small busIi^esR and the small farmer cannot pay the wage scales as set up 
^ by the Feiieral Government on the basis of prices they now receive for the products 
of agriculture. This is driving out the small business and merchant and in some 
Instances, driving the farmer-sto<-kman off the farm to further add to the increase 
of great Urban Areas. There is no logic in our economy that favors any segment 
of our iK>pulatIon. Somehow we must make It more favorable for all. The small 
family business must be perpetuated for the good of all. Our e<H)nomists tell us 
that to mipport one Irrigated farm unit, the services of five other family units 
^ are required. The mechanic, the retailer of foorl and fiber, the mannfacturer, the 
salesman and the financing. * 

Areas such as this would not be adaptable for a great steel or automobile 
Industry but c»ould support those Industries that compliment agriculture and 
stock raising. The western half of Nebraska, an(t in ()articular, this southwest 
section. Is specially adapted to the raising of HUgaf beets. The soil and sun shine 
produce big tonnage and high sugar content. The sugar beet Is necessary in the 
rotation of Irrigated crops. A sugar beet factors, can well be 8upiH)rted at a loca- 
tion In the Republican Valley watershed. This type industry would greatly en- 
hance the rural economy and all segments of the economy — the families of the 
fanners, stockmen and retail suppliers — keeping the family at home in the rural 
setting In the fresh, clear sun shine and air of Nebraska. H^re in the center of 
the Great Lakes of Nebraska is a proper plac<* to live and rear a fanilly in the 
true A^rt*Ican tradition, and the economy capable of supporting a much larger 
population should be effected to do so. 

There are over 150,000 acres of irrigated land in this area of Nebraska and 
when the Frenchman-Cambridge Kansas River District is completed there will 
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be more than 225,000 acres of land under pump and stream irrigation. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1970, there were 254 registered wells in Red Willow Coumv and over" 
35,000 registered wells in the state of Nebraska, which indicates aMsubstantial 
ground water supply. < " ^ . ^ ■ ■ 

The resources at our command should bp utilized to the fullest extt^nt. 

(MiADRON, Nebb., Augujit 30, 1911, 

Senator Cab£ Curtis, 

Minden, Nebr, • • v , 

Deau Se.natok Cubtis : Thanks for the time you gave me at Fort Robinson last 

Sunday evening, I hope you had an en joyi|ble time. „ 

I aril enclosing a rejwrt our agency made up for the TA.^+n Lincoln, who in 

turn are going to present the composite repor^ts to your committee in Lincoln. I 

am also enclosing my personal report to our committee which is a little more 

in detnil and farmer oriented than ourccomprehensi ve report. • 

I hope' these are of some value to you. I think the statistics on income per 

square mile tell a very interesting storjf. 

Very truly yours, * ^ " 

John Tbuax. . 

(The attachments are as follows :) 

A Report of PR0Bii:Mfi Hindebing Rubal Development iist^Nobthweb't Nebbabka 
and Some Proposed Solutions 

(Prepared by the Northwest Nebraska Community- Action Council) 

^ JO , - 

Almost everyone who lives in a rural cdininunity is aware that thei^ are many 
problems whicU stand In the way of ecoribmlc development in the small cities and 
towns scattered sparsely throughout a region. The people of Northwest Nebraska 
are no different. The problems that can be named which contribute to tihe lack of 
development in this area are voluminous. The solutions to these problems are 
something which seem obscure t(nthe "concerned citizens" and of little or no im- 
portance t^ the politicians. However to we people in Rural Nebraska where the 
*out migration' is as high as 14.5 percent, they are of tantamount importance. 

In order 'to make this report as feasible as poi^sible we have limited our discus- 
sion of problems and proposed solutions-to only a very few which 'we consider 
"major" and can only hope that they will be considered in future legislative 
. decisions. . 
Problems: ^ Q ■ : 

1. None of the existing Ifews designed to stimulate the economy are really 
adaptable to a rural area. Too many "canned" programs are handed, down from 
Washington. These should be locally planned. 

2. Some standard other than population should be used as a basis for deter-, 
mining eligibility for certain federal grants or loans. 

3. Too many restrictions concerning the crossing of state and county line* and 
therefore prohibiting a cooperative effort aimed at solving mutual problems. 

4. Undeveloped recreation potential. 

• 5. Lack of transportation systems for people and excessive freight j^harges for 
goods. * ' ^ * 

6. Rigid guideMnes of B.I.A. prevent many of the Indian population from get- 
ting any type of assistance oflP the reservations. 

7. Lack of expert advice and kuQwledge to incorporate many kinds of develop- 
ment in the rural areas. ^ , . u * 

8. Not enough loaning agencies to provide capital needed for agriculture,' busi- 
ness, and related .industries. ^ * " 
Proposed Solutions: • « ^ 

1 Lower level government designed programs to eld in rural development. 
Ill-put from area residents and local' government ofBciala-Hi planning programs 
fi their area. ' , 

2 Use as a basis for determining eligibility something such as income per 
square mile In an area rather than just population. For example Douglks County 
(Omaha) has an income per square mile of $4,135,700 while Arthur County has 
only $2,246. People create income. Legislation which would give people an incen- 
tive to stay in or move into the rural areas such as a lower tax base or lower 
interest rates would also benefit ihe small towns. ' ^\ - u 

3 Approach rur'al problems with an area concept in mind regardless of how 
many counties or state lines are involved. Most still have problems in comipon 
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an^ could be dealt with more effectively if \hey could pool their ideas and 
resources., ^ 

4. 'Allocation of federal monies to expand the already existing state and Na- 
tional parks and other recreation areas to accommodate a larger number of 
peopje. This would help to alleviate the extremely overcrowded tourist attractions 
in other parts of the country. Federal loans or subsidies to private owners ot 
recreational facilities In order to expand them would also create more and better 
tourist accommodations. ^ 

5. Federal loan to Incorporate a workable transportation' system In the dfVea 
The system could ^^e self supporting and still charge minimal fees for usage 
This would also provide additional employment opportunity In the area. ~ 

G. Group Hedlth Insurance plan for members of Indian tribe so they can 
receive medical care or hospitalization In ^he c'ommunity In which they live 
rather than having to go to the reservation. Legislation which would provide 
assistance to all Indians instead of just those who are on the reservations. 

7. De-certtralliie the federal government. rx)cate the U.S. department heads in 
a geographic area which is directly related to Its field of concern and control. 
This would locate Individuals with the expertise so greatly needed In the rural 
/ areas closer .to« the problems and thus make the solutions to them closer at hand. 
_'8. Consolidation of assets from area banks to provide needed development 
capital. 

1970 BUREAU OF THE CENSUS.-NEBRASKA POPULATION TRENDS. 1920-70 





1920 


1970 

^ 


Kuril (toUI) 

Communitlts of 1.000 to 2,500 (7S-75) 

Communitits of -less than 1.000 (40M14).. 
Othtr niril areas 

Urban (55-1 02) 




570, 895 
107, 730 
126. 755 
336. 410 
912.598 



Sioux County: 

Ar« 1.320,320 A. 
" Population 2,034 -21 1970. 

?uarttr pay ptriod) r, nnA 
axabtt payroll ( ^i'''""- 
Numba- of units 1-3-16) cj t *• 
By empi sl2t 4-7 3 i"54tota(. 
1963 to 1967 ratall trade -14 J percent. 
1960 to 1969 number of forrns -«18.2 percent. 
Sheridan County: 
Area 1.578.240. 

Population 7.285 percent. 
Quarter pay period 850.000. 
Taxable payroll 1-3-133. 
Number of units 4-7-36 9-19-27 969. 
By empi size 20-49-5. 
1963 to 1967 retail trade percent. 
1960 to 1969 number of forms —28 percent 
1940 to 19 9 population -8.3 percent 1960 to 1969 -14.6 percent 
Dawas County: 

Area 888,960 A. 
Population 9.761 +2.4. 



Quarter paypefiod) , n^nnn 
Taxable payroll } »«»^2.0W. 

Number of units { J; ^ 133' 



1,424. 



Byemplsize l^^^ 32^ 

1963 to 1967 retail trade -10.2 percent 
1960 to 1969 number of forms -16.4 percent 
1940 to 1960 population 5.8 percent 1960 to 1969 -0.5 percent 
'Bo» Butte County: 
. Area 682.240 A. ^ 

Population 10.094 -13.6*percent 
^ Quarter pay period) , iqc nm • 

Taxable payroll ) l.*95.0GO. 

^ Nun]berofunits| 

Byemplslze I2M9I itf^^^* 
1963 to 1967 retail trade +4.4 percent 
1960 to 1969 number of forms -10.8 percent 
194(rto 1960 population -8.9 percent. 1960 to 1969 - 5 J percent. 
Out miiration 1960 to 1968: 
' Neoraska as a whole -3.0 percent. 

Panhandle -14.5 percent. 
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UNtVERStTY OP NEBRASKA, BUREAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH 



County 



Per capiU 
ptrsonal 
income 1968 



1970 Totil Pwpltp«r LandtrM Inccmt Mr 

populftion income square mila (squara milai) squara mila 



Adamg.. 13,365 

. Antalopa 2,469 

Arthur 2,610 

Bannar 3,820 

Blaine 3, 188 

"Boone 2,357 

BoxButta % 3,213 

Boyd 1,W6 

Brown 2,248 

Buffaio 2,629 

Burt 2, 654 

Buttar 2,583 

Cass , 2,752 

Cedar . . 1,459 

Chasa-., 3,471 

Cherry.: 2,956 

Cheyenne 3,311 

Clay 3,111 

Coifax 2, 665 

Cuming... . , 1,696 

Cuater 2,707 

Dakota («) 

Oawes 2.506 

^ Oawson 3, 700 

*Oeuel.. 4.063 

Oixon . \ 1,955 

Oodge 3.101 

Oougtas n 3,560 

Oundy... 2,688 

Fillmore ... 3,115 

Franklin 3,166 

Frontier 5 3,038 

Furnas... 2,550 

Gage 2,762 

Garden 3, 959 

Gartleld., 2,662 

Gosper 3, 692 

Grant , 5,149 

Greeley 2,105 

Hall ^- ' 3,781 

Hamilton 2, 903 

Harlan 2,8^ 

Hayes . 2,197 

Hitchcock- 3,604 

Holt. i. 2,138 

Hooker . 3,012 

Howard 2,333 

Jefferson 3,249 

Johnson .»-- 2,676^ 

Kearney 2,842 

Keith 3,672 

KeyePaha... 2,252 

Kimbell 4, J17 

Knoi 1.974 

Lancaster 3,745 

Lincoln 2,907 

Ugan 2,683 

Uup 2,907 

Madl»n ... 3,022 

McPherson.. 2,408 

. Merrick - - • 2,597 

Morrill .3,454 

-Nanca... 2,044 

Nemaha 3,147 

Nuckolls. 2.*43 

Otoe 2, 677 

Pawnee 2, 438 

Perkins 4, 044 

Phelps - 3,186 

Pierce 2.050 

Platte 3,2^ 

Polk - tSV 

Red Willow 3, 141 

Richardson 2, 475 

Rock 2.195 

Saline 2,610 

Sarpy 3, 560 

Saunders 2, 549 

Scotts Bluff 3, 306 

Seward 2,304 

Sheridan 2,998 



30, 553 
9, 047 
606 
1.034 
847 
1,190 

10.094 
3' 752 
4,021 

31,222 
9, 247 
9, 461 

18, 076 

12, 192 
4, 129 
6,846 

10, 778 
8,266 
9,498 

12, 034 

14,092 



$102^ 810, 845 
20, 517, 983 

1, 581, 660 
3, 949, 880 

2, 706, 236 
19. 303. 830 
32, 432,020 

6, 776. 112 
7, 039, 208 
82, 082,638 
24, 541, 538 
24. 437, 763 
49. 745, 152 
17, 788, 128 
14, 331, 759 
20, 2», 776 
35,685,958 
25. 715, 526 
25, 312, 170 
20, 409, 664 
38, 147, 044 



9,693 

19, 467 
2,717 
7, 453 

34, 782 
389, 455 
2,926 
8, 137 
4.566 
3,982 
6,897 

25,719 
2,929 
2,411 
2, 178 
1,019 
4,000 

42, 851 
8,867 



24. 240, 538 
72, 027, 900 
U, 039. 171 
14,570,615 
107, 858, 982 
1. 386, 4^, 800 
>-7, 865, 088 
/25, 371, 166 
14, 455, 956 
12, 097, 316 
17,587,350 
71,035,878 
11, 595,911 
6. 418, 082 
,176 



1, 530 
4,051 

12, 933 
939 
6.807 

10,436 
5.743 
6>707 
8, 487 
1,340 
6, 009 

11, 723 
167,972 

29, 538 
991^ 
854 

27, 402 
8,863 
8,751 
5,813 
'% 142 
8,976 
2,404 

ft, 576 
4. 473 
3,423 
9,553 
8, 493 
2.659 
6,448 
12, 191 
12,277 
2. 231 
12,809 
63,696 
17,018 
36.432 
14,460 
7, 285 



8,041 
5 246, _^ 
8, 420, 06b 
162. 019, 631 
25, 740, 901 
12, 282, 383 
3, 361, 415 
14,599,804 
27. 650,754 
2, 828, 268 
15, 880, 731 
33, 906. 564 
15,368,268 
19.061,294 
31, 164, 264 
3,017,680 
25, 940, 853 
23, 141, 202 
629, 055, 140 
85, 866,966 
2.65l,r ' 
2, 482, t., 
82. 808,844 . 
2,078, 
22, 726, 3 
20.078.1 
10, i 
28,2 
19. 

4LL 

Jr905, 174 
13, 842, 612 
20,435,851 
17, 410, 650 
86,919, 732 
18,867«4^ 
38, 291^931 
30,385.575 
4,897,045 
33,431,490 
226, 757, 760 
43. 378, 882 
120, 444, 192 
33,315,840 
21, 840. 430 



54.4 • 


"562 


10. 6 


853 


.9 


704 


1.4 


738 


1. 2 


710 


12.0 


683 


' 9. 5 


1,065 


7.0 


538 


3. 3 


1, 216 


32.9 


949 


19. 1 


483 


16. 3 


582 


32.6 


655 


16.4 


742 


4.6 


890 


1. 1 


5,966 


9. 1 


1. 186 


l4!5 


570 


23.4 


406 


21. 1 


571 


5,5 


2, 558 


51. 5 


255 


7.0 


1. 386 


20.0 


975 


6.2 


426 


15.7 


475 


65.9 


528 


1, 162. 6 


335 


3.2 


921 


14. 1 


577 


7.9 


578 


4. 1 


962 


9. 6 


722 


30.0 


858 


^1.7 


1,678 


4.2 


569 


4.7 


464 


1.3 


764 


7.0 


570 


' 79.8 


537 


16.5 


637. 


7.8 


556 


2.2 


711 


5.7 


712 


5.4 


2, 405 


1.3 


722 


12. 1 


564 


18. 1 


577 


15.2 


317 


13.1 


512 


8.2 


1,032 


1.7 


768 


6.3 


953 


10.6 


1, 107 


198.8 


845 


11.7 


2,522 


1.7 


570 


1.5 


574 


47.9 


572 


.7 


856 


18.2 0 


480 


4.1 


' 1, 402 


11.7 


439 




400 


12.8 


579 


25.2 


619 


10.3 


433 


3.9 


885 


17.6 


544 


14.8 


573 


39.7 


667 


15.0 


432 


17.8 


686 


22.3 


550 


2.2 


V009 


22.3 


575 


266.5 


239 


22.4 


759 


50.2 


726 


25.3 


571 


3.0 


2, 462 



m, 966. 00 
26,398.00 
2. 246. 00 
5, 348.00 
3,825.60 
28, 284. 00 
30, 452. 00 
12, 642. 00 
7, 433. 00 
86, 494. 00 
50, 691. 00 
42, 103. 00 
152, 736. 00 
23, 927. 00 
15, 466. 00 
3. 342. 00 
30. 130. 00 
45, 109. 00 
62, 361. 00 
35, 785. 00 
14, 188.00 
183, 340. 00 
17, 489. 00 

74. moo 

25, 190.00 
30,693.00 
204, 356. 00 
4, 135. 700.00 

8. 539.00 
43. 964. 00 
25.011.00 
12. 456. 00 
24. 484. 00 
82. 860.00 

6. 910. 00 
11,180.00 
17. 352. 00 

6. 867. no 
17. 352. 00 
301. 723. 00 
47. 899. 00 
21, 988. 00 

4.727.00 
20. 543. 00 
11. 545. » 

3. 916. 00 
28. 229. 00 
58. 807. 00 
40. 675. 00 
37.230.00 
30. 110. 00 

3, 828. 00 
27. 197. no 

20. 904. no 

744, 506.00 
34.012.00 

4. 561. on 

4, 360. 00 
144. 754. no 

1.686.00 
47.266. 00 
14. 161. no 
23.915.00 
70. 493. 00 
33, 830. 00 
67. 460. 00 
25,1)1.00 
15, 772.00 
56/074.00 
30.340.00 
130. 3)4. 00 
43. 755. 00 
55.910.00 
55. 193.00 

4. 829. 00 
58. 203. 00 
950.000.00 
57. 098. 00 
165.961.00 
58. 291.00 

8. 871.00 
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UNIVCRSITY OF NCBRASM.pWeAU OF BUSINESS RESEARCH-Contlnuad * 
Percapiti 

InromalSil population jncoma squara miia (squara milas) squara mila 

/ '. 7, ' 

Sllennan 1 965 4 725 • 9. 214.625 13 5B7 ir nn 

& 2 530 2; 034 5 l« 020 l.O 2,063 1' 494 00 

SlfiS" 2,411 5.578 13,448,558 13.4 431 32 ^7 00 

!SS!I- 3.467 7.779 ^.969.793 13.5 577 iSMSOO 

te:::::::::::::: .| i)J 

Sn-r h'lJ i'i ^^-5 2§ IIW;.^ 

— - 3,641 13:685 49,.9S:i80 23;? 577 leiSSiOO 



1968 Nabraska 

. J!*"M 3. 239 

i968 national 
■varaia 3.428 



t Not avaiiabia (approximately 13,560). 
$3|6l0l'l97rN^ab«!!ki'Uartn^^^ '"^ ^-W^; 1969 U.S. avarafa. 

Statement of Keith Cabteb, Executive Vice Fbesident, Omaha Chamber 
OF Commerce, Omaha, Nebr 

' The Omaha Chamber of Commerce expresses Its appreclatlonr to this committee 
for accepting the responsbility of formulaling a Rural Development Program for 
America. We thank you for this opportunity to express our opinion on this 
highly significant subject. 

The Omaha Chamber of Commerce is vej^y much in favor of an effective Rural 
Development Program. We feel that any program directly benefitting any part of 
Nebraska would also be of Indirect value! to all communities in the state, large 
or small, in other words, the strength of the whole Is dependent upon the strength 
of {111 of the parts. 

A strong and Imaginative program in rural development would bring more 
economic opportunities and a higher quality of life to rural America, as well as to 
our metropolitan areas. In our state, rural Nebraska offers tranquility and 
generous living space. Generally pollution is not a problem. 

Our rural areas, with financial aid, could become much more attractive to 
Americans ond In turn relieve serious congestion In our larger cities. If a Rural 
Development Program was so designed. It would Improve edu<?atIon, job oppor- 
tunities, health care» housing* recreation and transportation facilities, and 
people would be more enthusiastic about living In non-urban areas. 

Better roads would make It easier to commute longer distances to jobs. New 
and improved rural recreation resources would take undue strains off present 
urban facilities. 

Proper rural development t accompanied by careful administration, could 
cause more even distribution of people as well as new Industry throughout the 
rural ns well as urban areas. This new balance would capitalize upon open spoce, 
clean air and water and all the other amenities characteristic of rural America. 
Development of new industry in rural areas would reduce overcrowded ness In 
the city and provide job opportunities for more people. The Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce would be most willing to work with government groups and those 
from the private enterprise sector who would be Involved in the planning and Im- 
plementation of a rural development program. 

Again, we congratulate you for accepting the task ahead of you, and want 
you to know of our willingness to be of assistance. 



Statement op Dr. Roger D. Mason, President, Nebraska State Medical 
Association, MCCook, Nebr. ^ 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: I am Roger D. Mason a 
physician in the private general practice of medicine here in McCbok- In 
addition I am presently serving as president of the Nebraska State Medical 
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AflBoclatlon. I am very pleased for tWs opportunity to P??f^^ y^gfjf^^ 
iXrural America, its problems, and pos^ble solutions to P"?*^.^^^* 

There can be no doubt that Nebraska shares with the rest of the^">;al 
Unlt^ States a need for an improved economic base. This should Include not 
expa^on of agriculture bnt also diversification with location of appro- 
DriatTother industry in Americans more sparsely populated areas. However, 
my P^rm^e in beinghere this evening is to stress the importance^of commnnity 
^JviceTin general abd health needs in particular if we are to stem the tide 
of migration from rural to urban areas. w«oHi/.ni 
1 am sure yon will recognize the parallels between my comments on medical 
and health n^ds, and other areas such as education. tr(insportation. communica- 
tion, church faciUties, and general commerce. a^«*^« 
BHrst, let me say that Nebraska is much lik^ the rest of tbe United States 
in that the problems of health ^are delivery are quite variable in different 
sections. Providing for tHe cai^e of the sick. Injured or aged in eastern Nebraska^ 
in relatively close proximity to Omaha or Lincoln, is quite different P^®" 
viding that same service in the sandhills or hete in Southwest Nebraska. 
Outstate Nebraska, that area outside metropoUtan Omaha and Uncota. is 
made np of about fifteen minor population centers each serving a relatively 
large surrounding agricultural territory. In eastern Nebraska , we bave two 
Indian reseritations presenting their unique problems and along the North Fiatte 
River through the Panhandle there is a concentration of transient Mexican- 
American population. Miiny of the service communities in Nebraska are cloTO 
to bordering states— such as McCook. Scottsbljaff, Hastings and Beatrice— which 
creates some problems in programs such as Medicaid. 

While discussing Nebraska*s problems, medical manpower and manpower dis- 
tribution must be considered. In this regard. I would like to Present a few 
figures which will illustrate my point, I think. On a state-wide basis Ui 1040, 
th^^Ilclan ^pnlatlon ratio was 1:040 and in 1070 this ratio had dropped 
to 1025 However, in the -same thirty years, the area outside Omaha, and 
Uncoln went from a ratio of 1:1140 to a physician-population ratio of 1'4405. 
What I'm saying is that state-wide we have done a good job in retaining 
physicians in Nebraska but the rural areas have lost ground. 

In considering these figures I believe they should be tempered with con- 
sideration of improved medical facilities, better transportation, etc., which has 
Increased the productivity of our physicians. 

Nebraska medical manpower discuaaions in the past have usuauy come around 
to mention of the fact that thirteen of our ninety three counties have no physi- 
cians. It should also be indicated I believe, that nine of these thirteen counties 
have a 1070 census of 1,054 or less. With fairly adequate roads and transporta- 
tion most of these areas are reasonably close In time to surrounding medical 
facilities \ 
. Throughout rural Nebraska, we have have some dlfllculty in providing allied 
health services, notably in the fields of social workers, physical therapy^ and 
neurology. At present, these services are available but primarily only with con- 
siderable expenditure for travel/^ , , ilt w t t 
After mentioning some of the problems in*" health care- in rural Nebraska, I 
would like to briefly mention some of the existing programs aimed at solution 
of these problema In order to reduce the time involved ^^g^/J?*; 
remarks f have here some material prepared by the UBdversity of Nebraska 
CJoUege of Medicine and the Nebraska Regional Medical Program. I would like 
to ask that these reports be added as an appendix to my remarks. 

To flrst menUon some of the programs which we in Nebraska feel are or 
proven value, I would like to discuss the preceptorshlp portion of the University 
of Nebraska curriculum. This is a four week required exposure of se^or meOK^! 
students to rural practice* The student may select any of fifty practicing phyrt- 
dans In outstate Nebraska to spend this period of time wito^ We feel this 
program has been instrumental in locating younger physicians In rural 

^ BmSo^Health Day Is held once a year in Omaha as a cooperative effort between 
the University of Nebraska, Crelghton Unlversi^, The ^<»demy of Fan^^ 
Practice, and the Nebraska State Medical Association. Every town in our state 
is invited to send representatives to discuss possible future location with the 
medical students. This program too has been effective in securing phyrtcians 
for rural Nebraska. One important ancillary benefit has been that the students 
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have educated the communities as to factors Important in attracting todays 
young physician. . 

The new Action Agency program recently inaugurated as a consolidation of 
viata ana the Peace Corps is being promoted at the University of Nebraska 
college of Medicine In our state, this is known as NOVA (Nebraska Opportunity 
for Volunteers in Action). The target date for these students to begin service 
is September 20, just 17 days from now. 

There are two unique programs In Nebraska aimed at improving medical 
services In rural Nebraska which I would like to mention. Creighton University 
has recently begun teaching some of their medical students to fly. The purpose 
behind this is to increase the rural physicians access to surrounding medical 
centers for referral as w^l as post-graduate education. 

In addition, and under the sponsorHhip of the Nebraska Regional Me^ieal 
Pn)gram. a 12 foot by 60 foot mobile trailer unit Is opei^tional in Nebraijka. 
This Is a cancer Kcreening unit aimed at the most common cancer sites. Thin 
unit is programmed to supplement the care of patients In areas of low medical 
Manpower as well as the Indian reservations, it will also supplement service to 
the migrant worker population. 

One additional prograih deserves mention since It is aime<l at improving the 
quality of care as opposed to programs aimed at the quantity of health services. 
Ibis is the Coronary Care Training Program, agidn under the sponsorship of 
the Nebraska Regional Medical Program. To datelwj nurses and 55 physicians 
have been trained In the newest techniques of caring ll)r the patient with coronary 
')cclusion. ^ ^ J 

Mr. Chairman, I can sum up my remarks by saying that the provisions of 
services and improvement of the socio-economic status of out-state Nebraska 
is a pre-reqnisite for preventing the loss of population In our rural communities. 
These problems are complex t^) identify as well as to solve. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this statement on behalf of the 
Nebraska State Medical Association and the people of Southwest Nebraska. 

(The attachments to Dr. Mason's statement are as follow^:) 

\ 

\ 
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Summary Report, Nebraska Regional Medical Program 

i summary 

The Regional wedicdl Program started in this Region in 1967^., 
as -the Nebraska South Dakota Regional Medical Program and was 
given a three-year planning grernt. The Grantee for the pro- 
gram has been the Nebraska State Medical Association. 

In January 1970, the Regional Medical Program became operational 
v/1 th three projects; the Coronary Care Training and Support 
Program, the Communications Facf^lity Project, and the Mobile 
Cancer Detection Project. 

On July 1, 1971. ,the Neb ras k a- So u th Dakota Regional Medical Pro- 
gram was divided into tv/o programs, with each state becoming a 
separate Region, The main office for the Nebraska Regi onal 
Medical Program is located in Lincoln, Nebraska. A planning 
office is located at Creighton University School of Medicine 
and the University of Nebraska College of Medicine, both lo- 
cated in Omaha, Nebraska. 

The Regional Advisory Group is the governing body of the Program, 
originally comprised of 70 members from the states of Nebraska 
and South Dakota.'' As of July ], 1971, it is presently com- 
prised of 34 members. Representation included practicing physicians, 
nurses, physical therapists, pharmacists, hospital and nursing 
home administration officials, members from the voluntary health 
organizations. Comprehensive Health Planning, and members of the 
lay public. The members of the Regional Advisory GroOp are 
geographically represented throughout the state of Nebraska. Close 
cooperation has-been established with Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning, the State Department of Health, and other health related 
organizations. Examples of the cooperation between agencies such 
as Comprehensive Health Planning and the Regional Medical Pro- 
gram is the research project- being developed by the Comprehensive 
Health Planning o,n health needs for the state of Nebraska., On 
the committees of the Comprehensive Health Research portion are 
members of the Regional Medical. Program staff. As needs have been 
developed by either Comprehensive Health Planning or the Regional 
Medical Program, a cooperative effort has developed between the 
two agencies so that therg; is no duplication. The information is 
shared between the two. Additional cooperation is provided by 
Comprehensive Health Planning "A" Agency and Comprehensive Health 
Planning "B" Agency representation on the Nebraska Regional 
Advisory Group. 

The Program since becoming operational has involved Itself in 
three major projects and several feasibility studies, pilot pro- 
jects and workshops . 
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The Coronary C«re Training, and Support originally located In 
six training Institutions In the two states has given formal 
courses for physicians, nurses, and technicians. A total of 
55 physicians have been trained In three and five-day work- 
shops at various locations. There have been 402 nurses trained 
in 23 courses. In 9 cdyrses. there have b^en 47 technicians 
trained. There have been 8 External Cardiopulmonary Res'uscl- 
tation Courses given In cooperation with the Heart Association 
involving 251 medical personnel. These courses have been given 
in rural communities in Nebraska. 

In August of 1969, a training system for Intensive Coronary Care 
was purchased by the Regional Medical Program and distributed 
throughout the states of Nebraska and South Dakota. A total of 
three training systems was purchased by the Progranr and at one 
time three additional systems were loaned to the Regional Medical 
Program- by the company -producing the materials. Using this 
material, a total of 806 registered nurses and licensed practical 
nurses have been trained throughout the state of Nebraska at a 
total of 16 locations. The program has been extremely well re- 
ceived by the pa rtl c1 pants w1 th a very low attrition rate among 
the parti clpants . We have cas^e studies in the files showing that 
the training received in these courses have been responsible in 
physician opinion for the saving of patient^' lives in small rural 
communi 1 1 es . 

These tra 1 ni ng sy s tems have been* rotated in approximately three 
n)onth sequences to these communities. Placement of the system 
will continue throughout the state either to new comnuni ti es or 
as Q yV(^fea4 to communities who have previously used it. 

The Communications Facility Project Involves three aspects of 
continuing education. A media library service by which inservice 
training may be given in medical locations scattered throughout 
the States of Nebraska and South Dakota by utilizing filmstrips. 
films tapes and other media material available from the library 
located in Lincoln, Nebraska. A total of 3,100 requests have been 
received since the library service began. A consultation service 
for inservice directors of traini'ng in v'aj;^1ous small hospitals 
in the two states is also provided. 

A second service of the Commupi cati ons Facility Project is the 
Drug I nfornrati on Service which has received a total of 1,660 
drug information requests from 'the stages of Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Kansas and Iowa since the. begi nni ng of the service on August 17, 
1970. These requests have been received from physicians, nurses, 
pharmacists, dentists, veterinarians, and osteopaths. The service 
is, primarily provided by drug information pharmacists backed up 
by clinical pharmacologists from the two medical schools in Omaha. 
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The'ThIrd service of the Communi ca 1 1 dns Facility Project is a 
Tape Library SVVvice. The main body of the tapes in this service 
are located at the University of Nebraska College of Medicine 
Library, using the facilities of the switchboard of the Regional 
Medical Program as calls are received from the states of Iowa. 
Kansas. South Dakota, and Nebraska. The tapes of approximately 
5 minutes in length may be played immediately to the requester 
over the telephone lines giving the outstate physicians and nurses 
up-to-date medical information. 

At the present time, a great deal of emphasis is being placed in 
the area of drug abuse throughout the state of Nebraska. The 
Regional Medfcal Program because of its involvement with drug 
Information is providing a great deal of background information 
to comfnunities in the state setting up drug abuse programs In 
particular with the Junior Chamber of Commerce who is attempting 
to establish a state-wide drug abuse program. 

• The Cancer Detection P roject 'became operational in 1971. During 
the months of July and August, a total of 477 patients were 
screene'd with 73 suspects being, found. These suspects have all 
been referred to their family physicians in that area. Inquiries 
have been received from physicians iti ^maTl rural areas requesting 
the s-ervices of the Mobile Cancer Detection Unit. There requests 
are being reveiwed for future placement of the unit. This unit 
Is staffed largely by medical personnel from the Crei gh ton ji/il - 
verslty School ''of Medicine. ^ 

In addition to these three projects, a number of workshops, seminars 
and telephone conferences have been presented in the two states. 
There have been 1.987 medical personnel participating n these 
programs. A programmed course in Electrocardiography H currently 
being offered to 352 nurses and 16> physicians through the mall 
from the central office in Lincoln. 

Additional staff activity of the Regional Medical Program is 
currently being directed to the study of kidney disease and diabetes 
using Ad Hoc Committees of the Regional Medical Program. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Regional Me'dical Program started in 1967 with a planning 
grant for three years under the title of the Nebras ka-SoutiT* 
Dakota Regional Medical Program. The grantee for the program 
has been 'the Nebraska State Medical Association. In January 

1970, the Regional Medical Program became operational with 
three projects:^ the Coronary Care Project, The Communications 
Facility Project, the Cancer Detection Project. On July 1, 

1971, the two states xiivided their Regional Medical Program, 
so there is now a Nebraska Regional Medical Program and a 
South Dakota Regional Medical Program. 



CORONARY CARE TRAINING (ROCOM) 

Map ll^hows the sites where a ROCOM training system for In- 
tensive Coroaary Care has been carried on by the Regional 
.Medical Program In the rural areas of Nebraska since August 
of 1969. Those sites circled in red show the locat1/on where 
the ROCOM training system was actually located. Thdse sites 
indicated by a';black circle are the communities froj which 
participants il^ the program came. 



The ROCOM traini^Jg sessions were well received within the com- 
f|unity, as can be testified to by the low percentage of attrition 
\from the beginning of the course to the end. In some cases, 
these courses lasted as much as two months. For example. In 
the community of McCook, Nebraska, the program started with 72 
nurses and LPNs;'and finished at the end of the two months with 
7r. The one person dropped out because of surgery. The highest 
per cent of attrition at any of the ROCOM training courses in 
Nebraska on tabulations presently made is 13 percent. This 
occurred during winter months when people had serious difficulty 
commuting the long distances. 

A total of 806 participants have been involved in the ROCOM 
training utilizing this method of bringing coronary care edu- 
cation to the rural community. The following is a breakdown 
by. communi ty of the number of participants; 

Blair 25 

Atkinson 64 

B u rw e 1 1 51 9*^ 

Nebraska Ci ty 38 

Chadron 2? 

Valenti ne 16 

Kearney 56 

Scottsbluf f 69 
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McCook 
Bea tri ce 
SI dney 
Cr,awford 
North Platte 



74 
63 
27 
23 
68 
50 

no 



) 



Friend 
Norfol k 



^Al 1 1 ance 



50 es t1 mate 



Total 



806 



The ROCOM training systems at Friend, Norfolk and Alliance are 
currently in operation. 

In addition to the l(M:ations shown in Nebraska, the ROCOM 

training system has been placed at 15 sites in the state of 
South Dakota, when this was a joint Nebraska-South Dakota 

Regional Medical Program. There were 419 participants Involved 
in those 15 sites, , 



The Coronary Care Training «nd Support Program has trained a 
total of 402 nurses in 23 courses and 55 phys 1 c 1 aff|) 1 n three and 
five-day workshops. There have been 8 External C^j^di opul,monary 
Resuscitation Courses given in cooperation with the Heart Asso- 
ciation Involving 251 medical personnel. These courses have 
been given in rural communities in Nebraska. 
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HOSPITALS VISITED 

Map 11 shows thG various locations of hospitals In the state of 
Nebraska. There are 13 counties In the state of Nebraska In 
which there Is no hospital, Cities Indicated by a red circle 
show the locations of hospitals that have been visited personnally 
by the Regional Medical Program staff. Those Indicated by a 
black circle show the ones that have not yet beert visited. These 
visits have attempted to help the staff of the small hospitals In 
Nebraska set up programs of Inservlce training, so they may do 
much of their own training. There are some extremely competent 
Individual located throughout the communities In Nebr-aska and 
what they basically need Is enabling support and back-up from some 
organization such as the Regional Medical Progratp to help them do 
their own training. Secondly/ In operating Jn this manner, these 
communities receive the typ-es of training that meet the needs 
they have and not those needs as dictated by some larg-er organi- 
zation. For example, 1rLAuburn» Nebraska, (Nainaha County) the 
staff has been of consiVferabl e assistance In organizing training 
programs In Coronary Care» both for nurse aides, LPNs and R.N.s. 
In Bassett» Nebraska, the needs were considerably different. A 
three-pronged program has been Instituted In the hospital through 
the help of the Regional Medical Program: Nurse Training, Food 
Service, and Housekeeping. This effort to Individualize services 
has been the general trend of the visitation by our staff. 

^? ' , . ' ' 

t. " ' ^ 

MEDIA REQUESTS 

Map III shows the comrtiuni t1 es that have used media in Nebraska. 
Medl a-* requests have been received from the inservlce training 
directors of numerous hospitals In Nebraska and South Dakota. 
The media consists of overhead transparencies, film strips, re- 
cords, 8 mm. films, and ^udlo tapes. Since the conception of the 
media center, there have been a total of 3,100 requests for media 
from communities in Nebraska and South Dakota. Approximately 60 
percent of current requests are coming f rom Nebras ka ; the other 
40 per cent from South Dakota. This. has been true for the past 
few months. 
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DRUG INFORMATION 



Map IV shows areas throughout rural Nebraska receiving drug 
Information from the Nebraska Regional Medical P.rogram Drug 
Information Service, This service started bas i cal ly wi th 
Nebraska and South Dakota and quickly spread to Iowa and Kansas, 
and affects the rur*al areas in all four states. The Drug In- 
formation Service utilized the resources of Nebraska and South 
Dakota in the following manner: Jhere^are six locations where 
the questions on drug information may be answered, the main 
office is located in Lincoln. Nebraska, and is staffed by a 
registered pharmacist 8 hours a day , 5 days a week, .During 
the night and week-ertd hours, there are five subcent'ers that 
respond to the questions. ThHJse subcenters are located in the 
Phar^fnacy Department of Bryan Hospital, Lincoln, Nebraska; the . 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine, Omaha Neb rs^^ ka ; 
Mary Lanning Meni^orial Hospital, Hastings, Nebraska; St, John's 
McNamara \\ojsrpH<r\y Rapid City. South Dakota; and„McKennan Hos- 
pital \x\ s/oux Fall^, South Dakota. For example, if a physician 
in Gran t . /Webras ka , req ues ts information on drugs in the evening 
hours thort answer may welt be answ ered b y Rapid City. South 
Dakota. 'All he has to do is c^.l 1 , the W7\TS line^ number given to 
him and the switchboard operator wilf connect h'im with the proper 
responding subcenter. He has no other further telephone con- 
nections to make to get^the answer, Tt' is f e 1 1 tha t by th i s 
method a 'greater use of existing resources tn t'h? state is dis- 
seminated throughout the Region, At the present time, there 
have been T,&60 drug informatioh req-uests since the Drug Infor- 
mation Service started, on August 1 7. 1 970. The percentages of 
thes^ requests are broken down as follows: 

55% of the calls from Nebraska 
. 13X of the cal 1 sVf rom. Sp.uth Dakota 
8t of the caIVs from Kansas. 
23tofthecallsfrom Iowa ' 

In the state of 'Nebraska, 42 pp'^cent of the ptjpulation reside in 
Lincoln and Omaha, with 37 percent of the drug information calls 
coming from those two cities.. This shows that there js a greater 
proportional us^age of the Drug Information Service fh rural out- 
•s fete . Neb ras k a . The Drug tn format i on' Servi ce is avai;lable to 
physicians, pharmacists, dentists, osteopaths, veterinarians and' 
registered nurses in- the s tates .of Nebraska , South Dakota. Iowa 
and Kans as . > ' 
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CANCER DCATHS 

Wap V shows the cancer deaths by county for 1970. The Cancer 
Detection Project was funded in early 1970. The construction 
of a mobile unit, the first of its' kind in the United States, 
and hiring of personnel was completed in early 1971. 

The unit is 60 feet long and 12 feet wide. It contains a 're- 
ception room where automated histories are taken, two rooms 
for proctosigmoidoscopy, two rooms for pelvic examinations, a 
dental room for oral cancer screj^ing, and an x-ray section for 
performing bilateral mammography. 

A physician mans the unit at all times and is assisted by a • 
dentist, a medical social worker, a sociologist, two registered 
nurses, an x-ray techni ci an . and one or more physician volunteers. 

Automated histories are programmed 'and stored i r> the computer. 
They are used primarily as an initial guide wher) examining 
specific areas in each particular patient. The history is 
directed primarily toward the major cancer target organs to 
be screened such as. the rectum, sigmoid colon, uterine cervix, 
breast, skin, and oral cavity. 

A patient receives cancer screening oJ^ the abo ve .des i gna ted 
sites within a period of app roxi ma tely ' 45 minutes. The his- 
tory plus any positive findings are referred to the patient's 
family physician within a period of 48 - .72 hours. If the 
patient has no family physician, he is referred to a physician 
of his -choice. A follow-up procedure to insure patient and 
family phy s i ci an -res po ns e is buijt into the project. 

All services offered by this unit are free of charge to the 
patient. Although the unit is designed primarily for under- 
privileged individuals and the rural population, all patients 
are welcome to utilize the service of the unit. 

The initial screening program began on July 19, 1971, on the 
Indian Reservati on Area of Macy, Nebraska. On August 16, 1^71. 
the unit was moved to a similar area at Winnebago, Nebraska. 
During this period of tim?, 477 patients were screened with 73 
suspects being found. The suspects have all been referred to 
their family J^hysidans. 

Written requests regarding the availability of the Cancer De- 
tection Unit have been received from Tekamah, Creighton, Lynch, 
South Sioux City ar.^ Ralston, Nebraska. 

In assessing Map V, it can be seen that there is an even dis- 
tribution of death by county throughout Nebraska based on popu- 
lation. Based on p res en t k nowl edge of the State Department of 
Health Death Certificate Registration, cancer is exceeded only 
by heart disease as a cause of death. 
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The rwivEUfiiTY op NEariAHiCA Medical ('enteb 

CONTUIBUTION TO M^ETINO HEALTH NEEDH IN nVllAL NEBEASKA 

Introduotian 

The TulverKlty of NVbriiHkn Medlnil (Vntt^r has from Hh Iwirinnln^: iM-rceiviMl 
ItH educntioriHi and Mervice oUhhIohh as hein^ state wide in ncope 

(V)nHlHtently innre than W) ])t»r cent of ItH HtU(l<^nt hody are Nebraokano. 

More than half the f>atieiitt7ytreate<l in the rnlverHity HoHpital and (Mlnics 
come from outi^lde the Omaha Metroi)<>litan area. 

Seventy-fii^t^'Vr cent of the practlrln^c phyHiciaiiH in Nebraska communities 
of lem than lO.WX) were trained at the College of Medicine. Fifty -seven per 
cent of all practidng physicianH in the Htate are Nebraska Kraduates. 

Thtjse are just K-everal HtatiHti(»t4 to indicate that the commitment of the Med- 
ical Center to health n»»eoM through lUt the wtate i Htron^j and constant. 

At the mine time, we recoj^nize that Xebraaka's health needs are not now 
beinj; fully met. And we accept the reHpoimibility to commit the full reJ5oufce8 
of the Medical ("enter to help meet thojje needH. 

Viewed one way, the problem can appear «iiuple. Nebraska needs more physi- 
cians, nurKcfl and other health i)erHonnel, particularly in the non-urban areas. 
(Appendix A). 

Ah a befjinniuK Holution, the Medical Center has doubled its Btudent body in 
recent years. ThlH ban heli)ed, but not en ouch. For while the Medical Onter can 
fulfill one of itH primary objectives^ that of offering educational opiK)rtunitieH 
to young Nebraska n« intere.sted in health careers k may not be fulfilling? 
another primary objective— that of providing: the heixfth manpower needed in 
the state. 

Graduates must be encouraf:e<l to remain in the state, ^The Medical ('enter has 
several eff^-tive programs designed to provide that encouragement. New pro- 
grams are just getting uiider\>'ay. And more programs are planned. These. will 
be dit3cu6se<l in detail later in this reiK)rt. 

Family practice has been and will continue to be g^ressed in the educational 
program at the Medical Center, sinew it is this tyjK* of physician most sulte<l 
to serve community needs. Sptn-lalists are nce<lcd outside the metropolitan areas 
too, however, to provide ready consultation and assistance to the family physl- 
Hans Iti each geographic area. 

Finally, we must realize that despite all other efforts, there will remain 
vacuums of health care in Nebraska. The Afedlcal Onter must and will address 
itself to those vacuums with Innovative prograrns, in cooperation with health 
planning agencies, professional organizations and leaders jn state and local 
government. 

The Medical Center is working closely with the Office of Planning artd Pro- 
gramming. Coiiiprehensive Health rianning, first to determine realistic health 
needs of the state, and then to investigate methods of minting them. A contract 
has been negotiated by C.H.P. to develop n model for Innovative health care 
delivery in the state. (Appendix B), 

The Medical Center cannot ignore in Its planning national .trends which make 
it difficult to predict how health care will la ;:v iivered and funded in the future. 

The impact of reconnnendations made recently by The (Carnegie ('omndssion 
in Its report on Higher Kducation and the Nation's Health also cannot be ignored. 
Specific recomendatlons which have dire<'t bearing on the Medical Center's 
planning are summarized in Appendix C. 

This report will summarize the potential of the Medical Center to assist in 
solving Nebraska's health care problems. 

Tho^Iedical Center—Then and Note 

In 1984, the Joint (V)mmittee on Accreditation sent a team to the College of 
Medicine to determine- its eligibility for continuing accre<litation. The Committee * 
.determined that serious deficiencies existed that recjuired correcton. Three major 
deflcencies : 

A. An inadequate and obsolete physical plant. 

B. Insufficient faculty to teach and provide patient care. 

C. Insufficient etlucational administrative staff. ^ 

It was obvious that under conditions existing at that tinie,. an increase In 
training or service programs would be difficult. Any effort to reach out to the 
communities of the state would be self-defeating. 
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In the ensuing seven years, major changes at the Medical Center were achieved 
through a blend of Btate, Federal and private resources : 

A. A new University Hospital wan built, f^fferlng on environment In <vhich 
i»xc*»llenoe In clinical teaching can be blended with the best of patient care. 
A new BdHic Science Building waa completed. In 1971, onstructlon Iiegan on 
the ICppley Science Hull. Thl» »Ix utory buAdlng will t)e completed In 1972 and 
will provide much needed additional apace for cancer research, continuing 
education activities, claesrooma and laboratory areau for teaching. lOxpan- 
Hlon of the Meyer Memorial Building, which houses the Children's Rehabili- 
tation Institute In underway. 

B. Faculty was strengthened ccmcurrently with the development of the 
physical plant, no€l|poIncIdentally. As each department filled vacancies, not , 
only wOH the abjiny to offer the proper range of medlcul sklUw reullze<l, 
but the newly strengthened faculty was able to teach more, students. 

(\ Htate and Federal funds CH)inl)Ined with contributions of alurani and 
friends enabled the MiHlIca! Center to JuMld a new Library of Medicine, one 
we believe Is unexcelled In the country^ 

Curriculum and Htudfnta^Colleffe of Medicine 

In 1964 the entering class of miedlcal students numbered 87. Next fall the 
College of Medicine plans to adiiUt^l40 students. Within several years, tlie fresh- 
man clai^<'ould total 15<) student- 

The College of Me<llclnc curriculum has bei*n streamlined In the past ^several 
years. ^ 

I^st year { 1970) a specliil Augmentation Class of medical students began their 
studies. Thev will comufete their course work In three years Instead of four. 
Their education will Xnphasize the clinical practice of medicine, particularly 
with the goal of producing more family physicians. 

An American Nmllcal Association study indicated that the medical school 
graduate most ll^ly to practice In rural areas is the man or woman who was 
ralse<! In a low^ncome family In a rural area. Medical education Is expensive to 
the student a/well as t6 the medical s< hool. ( Appendix I)) . 

The Cnh/rslty of :febrasl<a Metllcal (Vnter Is proposing a forgiveness loan 
program deigned to lielp the student with limited resources and to encourage 
more graduates to practice^ In rural areas. A student would qualify for a loan 
/(ranging from $3,600 a year for a single student to $6,000 a year for a married 
student with two or more children) by agreeing to enter tlie three-year acceler- 
nted program of medical study. The loans would carry prime Interest rates. If 
the student serves his Internship or residency In Nebraska and practices at least 
three years In a community of less than 7,500 iM)pulatIon, the. loan would be 
written ofT. U he did not satisfy Uu>8e reciulrements, he would repay the loan 
/ with the accumulated interest. 
I Specific Progrnmn — College of Medicine 

An example of' how an Individual department reaches out Into the communities 
of the state to support Improved care Is Illustrated by the Department of 

^ lilemb^ of the department worke<l for a year assisting In the establishment 
of a High Risk Newborn Center In St. Elizabeth Hospital In Lincoln. 

rnlversltv i)e<!latriclans maintain a schedule of consulting visits to other 
hospitals helping to develop similar centers. Requests for consultation on obstretic 
and newborn services have been received from 45 Nebraska hospitals In recent 

"^The^hepartment of Neurology sends a staff member each month to hospitals 
In Scottsbluff, Kearney, Hastings, and Norfolk. These neurology clinics see 
patients from almost every county In Nebraska. . 
The Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology, in cooperation with state and 
, local health agencies, has established a series of family planning 

medically Indigent women In areas other than Lancaster and Douglas Counties, 
where such services were already available. (Appendix E). < - 

Family Practice 

The TTnSversIty of Nebraska Medical Center has long been aware of the Increas- 
ing need for family practitioners of medicine. The programs of the new Depart- 
ment of Family Practice are Important In the provision of rural health care, 
because the family physician Is unquestionably the keystone of rural health. 

/ " , * 
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The residency training progmm for family practltlonerB opened with three 
re:5ldent« In the full of 1970, Sixty reHldent« are expet-ted to he participating In 
the three-year prograni by 1975. 

Bai'h resident Ih a«fj|«iied to rare for 40 farnllleH In the family practice clInlcH 
at I nlvertJity Ho.^pItal and the W Htun^t CWnW In Omaha. In their mond IH 
monthH, the re«I(lent« will dealKU their t>\\u schedules, which will include a four 
inoath eiJiierlence in one ot the affiliated outHtate XebraoUa hotipltaln. The lina'l 
bIs monthH of tralnluK will he wpent In luMtrnctlon f<»r management aciminintra- 
thm or In additional outwtate experience* under the Uwum Tenenw program. 

I he I^M um 'leneuM plan Im de«IfjneH to Klve the outHtate practitioner an 
oppf)rtunity for llejiihiiity in hifj practice w hefiule, ao well a« to (jlve Uie resident 
phyHlcIan valnahle <*Kperlenoe and luHlKht Int^) the health problenin of a rural 
community. I nder the program, a thirtl-year mddent covers the outwtate 
phyBirIan« practice for a period, aiiowinK Uje l)u«y practitioner to take a 
vaiatlon, attending continuing education meetings, or undertake a nerlod of 
intensive Htudy at the Mt*<lical Center. 

Interest' in family practice Ih ahio being encouraged on the undergraduate level 
at the Medical Center, with Htudents making home visits, spending regular sea- 
siona ohr;erving activ>tieN in the practicing phy«ician*s office, and participating in 
seminar on family practice. The students themselves have evidenced much inter- 
est in these programs. Outatate physicians, too have been most enthusiastic vol- 
unteering time and effort to present these seminars. 
f^rereptonthip progrctm 

An important community-based program is the preceptorship program. A four 
week preceptorship experience is reciuired for all students. This experience occurs 
sometime duHng the years devoted tb the students' clinical studies. We believe 
there Is no comparable way for the students to observe the physician in his 
medical, ethical, and community relationships. This program is becoming in- 
creasingly popular with the students arid each year, more students are electing 
to take additional time beyond the required four weeks. Additionally, the fresh- 
man and sophomore students are finding increased opportunities to work with 
outstate physicians In cooperative programs with the Nebraska Academy of Gen- 
eral Practice. Over 75 physicians, all members of the volunteer faculty of the 
. College of Medicine, participate as preceptors in this program. 
Model rural health cnrv ny»tvm 

^f^i^S*^""^"' recent development has been the efforts made to establish a 
Model Rural Health Care System. In the summer of 1971 the Board of Regents 
of the I niversity of Nebraska entered into an agreement with the Trustees of 
the Community Mospitol Inc. of Broken Bow, Nebraska, to provide for a joint 
cooperative prograirfifor the development of such a system. The program encom- 
passes several goals and objectives. 

The program will have, among its objectives, 1) the providing of the same 
quality of health care to persons living in the area served by Community Hos- 
pital Inc. as is available to persons living in'the metropolitan-areas of Nebraska, 
and 2) the training and education in rural health care of medical and nursing 
students, graduate physicians, and allied health personnel at the University or 
Nebraska Medical Center. 

The program is under the *lirectioif and supervision of a coordinating conmiit- 
tee consisting of the chairman and four additional members. Two of the four 
additional members of the committee are ni)pointed by (Vnnmunity Hospital, 
Inc. and the remaining two members of the conwnittee are appointed by the 
Chancellor of the Cnlversity of Nebraska Medical Outer. It is expected that the 
program will facilitate the availability and accessability of health services in a 
representative rural area using the cooperative efforts of federal, state and local 
governments, the University and individual physicians in other private sectors 
of the community. It should provide for the reeducatioh of health care providers 
and consumers toward more efficient use of the variety of health resources avail- 
able. It should also provide (luality health care at reduced coat through preven- 
tion screening, early diagnosis, and Increiised use of ambulatory care. 

Nehranka Opportunity for Volunteers in Aetion ( XOTA ) 

Students at the Cniversity of Nebraska College or Medicine participate tn the 
Cniverslty's system-wide, federally-financed volunteer services program known 
as Nebraska Opportunity for Volunteers in Action (NOVA). NOVA is sponsored 
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by ACTION, u federal agency which combines -the Peace Corps, VISTA, and other 
volunteer service agencies. The inedicai atudenta will begin their volunteer service 
about October 1, 1971. 

Th^ee projectH are being developed for student placement in the program. 
Five students will be at the Douglas County Hotjpital Annex and the pavilion 
Hection of Douglas County IIoHpitai which have a patient population of over 
300 permmH, Kach medical atudent will be in charge of a section, and will Eerve 
ivlth a medical faculty super viaor to help provide care fqr the paiienta as well 
aH coordinate the activitieM of allied health profeH«ionalo and other NOVA work- 
era who are oriented toward Uie social sciences. One student will be at Broken 
Bow, Nebraska and will* study waya, under local physician j^juperviaion, to co- 
ordinate the delivery of health care with the activities bf several health and wel- 
fare agencies. SubsequentMolunteena at Broken Bow would then, under super- 
vision of hwal physicians, deliver the health care called for in the llrst organiza- 
tional plan. Six students would be ast^igne<l to the \Vinnebaf?o and IMne Bidge 
Indian reKervations and the migrant Mexican-Anierican residents in the Scotta- 
bltiff, Nebraska, area to work toward the development of public health nursing, 
well baby care, nutritional education and sd^al agency coordination. These 
students would also work under local medical 8a|)erviDion. 

Graduate Education ^ 

Graduate education in this context refers to training received after graduation 
from meditnil school to prepare the physician to enter practice. TTntil recently, 
the medical Bchooi graduate, took a one-year internship in a hospital. After this 
Internship, he either entered general practice qc took further training in a spe- 
cialty field, that Ik a residenc'j^ two or more years. 

Graduate education haa a significant bearing on the retention of physicians in 
Nebraska. A medical manpower survey disclosed that four out of six physiciana 
who remained In the state to complete their graduate education also remained in 
the state to practice. Yet only one out of six physicians who went outside the 
state to obtain intern i^d residency training returned to Nebraska to practice. 

In the 1960*s, a tofil of between 50 and 60 internships were accredited In 
Nebraska hospitals. No hospital was able to attract enough medical school grad- 
uates to fill those accredited positions. (Appendix F). Yet the two medical schools 
in the state were graduating more than double the number of students ttian the 
number of accredited internships. - 44' ^ ^ . 

In the past few years the University has strengthened the quality ot its intern- 
ship program, and now has 41 accredited positions. The University has been able 
to recruit all ,the interns it can fund. 

Anticipating the years ahead, the Medical Center is phasing out one-year 
internships; affiliating with Omaha community hospitals to offer cooperative 
graduate pfogra'his; working towards- similar arrangements with Lincoln hos- 
pitals ; and affiliating with community hospitals in Kearney, Scottsbluff, Crete 
and Friend for the family practice residency program and later for the training 
of medical students. Other Nebraska communities have expressed interest in 
similar programs. 
Continuing Education 

All heaUii professionals are confronted with the dilemma that there is too 
much for them to know and too little time to acquire this knowledge. The Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Medical Center has recognized this problem, and its De- 
partment of Continuing Education has organized and presented many programs 
to provide health professionals with the up-to-date information, they need, 
through means that are convenient for them to use. 

Many of the courses and seminars have been taken into the- home communities 
of the professionals by telephone networks, travel by University faculty mem- 
bers to the outstate locales, and the employment of various educational media 
such as audio tapes, closed circuit television, and slide-sound programs for use 
in community hospitals or physicians' offices. These programs are designed to 
meet' specific needs and desires expressed by the community professionals. In 
addition, numerous programs open to all practitioners in the sta^ are held on 
the Medical Center Cafnpus. 

The University is exploring the possibilities of establishing a second con- 
tinuing education center in Western Nebraska, making some of their programs 
more accessible to physicians and personnel practicing in the area. The school 
has received an offer of land to be used for such purposes. 
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THE UUOABY OF MEDICINE 

The Library offers complete eervlcea to all of Nebraska'o practicing physlclano. 
aa well as to other health profej^slonab In the state. 

Requests for Information, often vital to practice wituatlono, are received by 
mall, telephone or teletypewriter. Any phywlclan in the ntate can dial a tele- 
phone number, choose a HpecKlc me<lical topic, and listen to a flve-ojinute taije 
on the Hubject. In many areaa he can go to UIh public library and teletype a 
r^uest for printed Information, whicb. If It cannot be tranoniltted ele< tronIcaflv 
will be dispatched by mall the t^mo day. 

Plans to extend further the reaources of the library to every section of the 
state Include the establishment of biomedical InformaUon Htatlona, linked by 
^Metyi^vvrtter and facsimile ; and the development of c(ve llhrarieo otaffed by 
trained technlcIanH to make Information more easily available. 

The library is an Integral part of the national biomedical library network' 
thus virtually any relevant medical Information 1h available to any health prac- 
titioner In Nebraska. 

f4CUOOL OF NUESINO 

In response to the i3h9rtage of nurses, the School of Nursing's four-year Bac> 
calaureat© Program hm more than doubled It^ student enrollment since 1965 
while using essentially the same.space. The School has had to curtail enroUmenIt 
because of the limited physical facilities available. ^ 

This past year, the School begttn Its two-year Associate De(rree program,' en- 
tering a beginning class of 65 students. The Associate Degree program was 
begun at the direction of the 19C9 Legislature, concerned a»out the closing of 
several hospital nursing schools in the state. The need for the program Is re- 
flected by the large number of qualified applicants whose number far exceeds 
the number of positions available. 

Graduates of both programs are ellglhle for licensure as Registered Nurses. 

The first students enroHed in the new graduate nursing program In 1969, and 
now both full and part-time students are working toward Master's Degrees In 
Medical-Surgical and Psychiatric Nursing. 

The School of Nursing; is planning several programs to serve better the nurs- 
ing needs of the entire state. In a recent survey (Appendix O), two-thirds of 
the respondentiB recommended that rural community nursing be added to the 
curriculum of the School. 

In the summer of 1971, a faculty committee conducted a. demonstration proj- 
ect in rural nursing in Ogallala, Nebraska. Four students spent four weeks In 
the community. .T6e project will be extended to other communities and the pro- 
gram will.be included as an elective in the curriculum. Once established, such 
a community center couid become a piace tor continuing education for local 
nurses. 

The School plans to establish 10 nursing fellowships, awarded after gradua- 
tion to nurses who will spend a year in an affiliated hospital In the community 
in the state. They might serve as instructors. In thp communities where students 
are having educational experiences. 

One of the major planning proposals is a Magnum School of Nursing within 
the University, which would enrolt nearly 800 Baccalaureate, Associate Degree 
and graduate students, using resources of the three University campuses as well 
aa Clinical facilities in Omaha, Lincoln and other communities In the state. 

THE NEnRASKA PSTCIIIATUIC INSTITUTE 

Service and educational programs of the Nebraska Psychiatric Institute offer 
an e'xample of how a single center can^ extend Itself to serve particular health 
needs of a state. ' 

. In 1950 a national study committee recommended the construction of a new 
1,800 bed mental hospItaKJn Nebrasl«t to relieve overcrowded condition^ In the 
existing hospitals. The^iJC'nltversijty j^ipopo8e<i Instead building a psychiatric In- 
stitute of only 100 bed$ tl^t^^Rd/traln needed manpower and apply modem 



methods of treatment. 'Jlxe^'Al|5Stu,fe built, and the census In the mental 
hospitals began declining. 

Part of the progratn was the development of a system of mental health clinics 
throughout the state. They were developed by N. P. I.'s Community Services 
Division. By 1968. the system had proven Itself and the operation of the clinics 



was turned over to the Department of Public Institutions. The Community Serv- 
Icea Division became the Division o£ Preventive and Social Psychiatry, which 
continues to a£jolr4t communitiet4 in mental health planning. 

In addition to offering psychiatric (H)urtie9 to medical and nursing otudeats 
and tranlng p:3ychlatrit4tH in residency programo, the Department of Psychiatry 
conducfH progranm for family phyBicjano who are often on the front line In the 
recognition of mental lllneas. Ninety-ttve phyuiclans from 45 countleo of the state 
have taken a wpecial course given a full day t»ach month for a year. 

In order to re^ixind to the changing menTUl health needs of the otate, the In- 
Htltute will shortly augment its exjHtlng facility for the treatment of disturbed 
A adolet^centa and for iratientH (buffering from drug abuse, Soon, a second adolescent 
\unit will be 6pene<l to provide short-term crisis intervention type therapy plus 
\total dlagnoHtlr lU'reening on these patientH. and a reKearcli and treatment UnU 
\vlll go into operation to provide added services for patients with problems of 
rug abuse. ^ ' . * *u 

yFinally, to streamline its eervlcea and provide more efficient service for the 
ciVlzens of the otate, a centralized admission unit will soon be In operation. This 
uiAt will examine all would-be patients and If the Institute is unable to accept 
thApatlent because of lack of bed space. It will have the responsibility of finding 
an ^temative source of treatment for the patient. 

CHILDREN'S BEH ABILITATION INSTITUTE 

ThA(\ Louis Meyei^ Children's Rehahlbltation Institute provides diagnosis, 
assessWnt and selective therapeutic services for children with physical, sensory 
or neuTodevelopmental ^landic^ps. There are no eligibility restrictions and chil- 
dren uA to age 10 are admitted on referral by the family physician or other 
agenclem after the Institute's staff has determined that the child's needs can be 
served a^ipropriately at the Institute (Appendix H). 

Kx|>an^on of the Meyer Memorial Building Is underway. The purpose of this 
expansion is to enable the Institute to proWde for all types of physically handi- 
capped ana mentally retarded preadolescent and teen age youth from through- 
. out the Stdte of Nebraska the necessary prevocatlonal and counseling, medical 
rehabilitation and behavioral rehabilitation which can lead to better personal, 
work, and life adjustment. In addition there will be a major expansion In be- 
havioral evaluation and family education and training throughout the develop- 
ment of a behavioral evaluation laboratory. 

BIOMEDICAL COMMUNICATIONS 

The Biomedical Communications (^enter at the University of Nebraska l^pdl- 
cnl Onter is responsible for the production and/or utilization of audio-visual 
materials IncludiiiR 1« and H mm motion pictures, slides, transparencies, 
graphics, still photographs, and audiotapes. It is also involved in the extensive 
use of closed circuit television and videotape. 

Long established as a producer of mental health films, the Communlcatious 
Division has pioneered in other areas as well. Nebraska Psychiatric lustitute 
was one of ttie ttrst in the I nlted States to use a telephone conference network 
to bring educational activities to the staffs of outstate Nebraska mental hos- 
pitals. The division haH also been a world leader in its use of closed circuit teie- 
vLsion and videotape in psychiatric teaching and research programs for neariy 
t wel ve yea rs -* 

Under a six-year federal grant the Communications Division established the 
first two-\^ay closed circuit medical television system In the country between the 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine In Omaha aud Norfolk State Mental 
Hospital 112 miles away. This project made It possible to assess the tremendous 
potential of electronic face-to-face commurycatlon In taking services and people 
from the Itledlcal Center to those In need of such servlcej? outstate. A two-way 
TV connection, tying the Medical Center to the Omaha Veterans Administration 
Hospital and the VA facilities In Grand Island and Lincoln has been operational 
"for two years, and a connection with Douglas County Hospital Is alsb In use. 

The Communications Service, at the present time, makes Its consultation and 
production services available to physicians, nurses and other health care pro- 
fesslpna Is across the state. . ^. ^. 

At the present time, the Medical Center is investigating the potentials of 
modern electronic communication facilities to tie the Medical Center to remote 
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fSnaUndtKubuf Infonmitlon and care needs of the pro- 



ALLIED HBALTn 



fJSi^l^fJ*"* '"'2"'' deUvery syatem involvga many medical specialists and 
echnlcauu. and much BOphlotlcateU wjulpmcnt. Many tyi,eH of allied honUh 

l^ofe^alona have bcvn develoi«d to provide aid for the bii^phyLlaTonf s"k 

Bestlon now being planned by the 1 nlve^sHy of Xebraaka M^Xal Center Is the 
raining of phyBlclan's assistants. These asslstanta woufd work directly under 

the supervision of the physician, doing Huch work aa: 1) cXctlnK historical 

?hot'Jhfnhvstln''n ^1 "T°'fl»« I'^^«""ng the InformaZ In «uci a way 
P*>yf' <^an visualize the medical problem and determine dlatmostlc 
?nV.r"'^°,^" A'*"1^' "^^'ftlng ^vlth many medical procedure^ and cooSt^ 
^^ni.lL^'"''' "i technicians, 4) providing information, educXn andlxplaMtlon 
to patients and other alda, and 5) handling many of 'the physlLn'/ paper^vork 

•^Thls help for the physician could take place under many different conditions. 
For nstance, an assistant could be trained to operate In an Isolated r^ra com- 
munity even though his supervising physician is In another town 

rhe University of Nebraska Medical Center has also been active In tralnlne 
varlo«« other tyi*s of allied Health professionals. The M^al Sr has train^ 

hlraZa^The':; e"s?ai.n>.Ur ^"'^"""^^ tecl.nologlstl,"and phSal 
ffrnwth in »J /f programs are expected to undergo substantial 

growth in the future. Another proposed program would train technicians to assist 

S'"to7raTn ',.^'uH'*^°'-.^'^'^'""°""^' being forSteS fo^a p 'o^ 

gram to train health services management personnel for middle manaKement 
administrative positions In hospitals, clinics and related heaUh area" 

DIVISION OP BUBAL HEALTH , 

< f^ulV. communities today are changing In countless ways : In numbers and age 
for n n'^^vnif 7- ' ^o^"" "rganlzatlons, and sophistication In demands 

servfces '"'•'"'^'"e ""d Improved access to the«e 

Nebraska Is faced with the related problems of a shortage of physicians In 
rural areas and the aging of thosj, doctors who are available Compounding ttese 
prol,len.s are the npWM health^eeds of rural areas. Incurred bSe of fe^rla 
rt"!a?e^;STa*S„:SF^"^' •'"''"'^^ an^trhtracd- 

A new approach offers promise for the future. In August 1971 the Unlversitv 
of Nebraska Board of Regents created a Division of Rural Health at the mS 
Center. This division will Include faculty members from toe departmen^^ 
atrics^ n".? h Pathology, obstetrics and gynecoS Jedl ^ 

atrlcs, psychiatry, surgery, radiology, and preventive medicine In addition ad- 
visory representatlveH will be sought from the State Health Department Com- 
prehensive Ilea tl. Planning and the Welfare Department.^To work toward the 
Ltr^'f.tSr;V"p?„Sm^. "^^'^ '^'vision plans to'^^rta'^l 

1. A model communify health program. The Medical Center has the resources 
f '"""^ necessary observations and offer a basis for comp?eh^n 
slve health services. There Is indication that communities needing services win" 
be Interested In collaborating such as has already develop^ " Broken Bow 
IMans are being made to use modern te<hnolo(!s to bridge the communications 
gap between the On.aha Center and the ruralTrea, thereby offe?U^g the ""test 
ser> U-eH and Information to the rural community. "nering ine latest 

.„,;;moc"!l!'*" education program will De necessary to sSbw Individual rural com- 
tm.nltles the advantages of health care centers utilized by several communmes 
^ese educational efforts can help the community understand the Zeflt"oj 
recruiting groups of physicians on an area-wide basis, rather than striving for 
npt,?''^'i"M? community. This program will' be^orSed w th Se 

newly established Physician Information Exchange of the College of Medicine 
In requests for physicians with medical students Interested 

in community practice. 

fo^aJM"^"**^ community must critically appraise its situation to determine the most V 
feasible arrangement for meeting Its health care needs. The Division of Kural 
Health would work with the communities In outlining their needs. 
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4. Moat patients can travel tumie diutance to a physician without undue hurd- 
ship. However, when age, inflrujity, or depreisiied economic conditions make it 
linpo^riiible for a'jwrson to go to a phyolciun, a mobile health ofiBce witij allied 
health profeoaionals and a simple laboratory might to the patient. In some very 
lm)lat('d areaH, it might be ni<mt prartl(*al to design periimnent satellite clinicM 
»taff(^ by phyMiclan'a aaMitituntH, ^ervin4? like corpHmen in an isolated military 
post or on a ship. Other allied health profewtiicmalfj could be added uh needed. 

5. Modem methoda of communication can provide rural physicians with more . 
Information than any one of them could retain or even file. Informatiim regard-^ 
Ing patient history, or consultaticm with experts is possible with an adetjuate 
eomiiiunlcatlonM system. Reviews of medical topics, seminars and lecture courses 
can also be transmitted long distances without the need for the participants to 
spend time In travel. 

Appkndix a. 

Diatribution of non-Federal physicians per 100,000 population 

State: ' 



State; \ umber 

Colorado 1^^" 

Iowa 110 

Kansas , 110 

Minnesota 150 

Missouri 150 



Nebraska 

Oklahoma 1 H^J 

South Dakota - 

United States ^- 148 



Appendix B 

Proposed Contract To Develop Model of Health Cabe Delivery System 

ARTICLE I — description AND SCOPE OF WORK 

A The Contractor shall develop a model for an innovative health care delivery 
system for the State of Nebraska and determine the feasibility of Its Implementa- 
tion. The model health care delivery system should be deslgued to equalize access 
to services, mialntain (juaTIty, and moderate the costs of health care. 

B In i)erformance of this contract, the Contractor specifically shall : 

1. Assess the current health care delivery system and health c»are requirements 
In the State including : , ^, ... ^ 

(a) FacIlitieH for providing health care— their location, capacities,^ and 

utilization. ^ ij 1 „ »i 

Manpower resources— including professional and non-proressionai. 

ic) Sources and mechanisms for health eare financing. 

(d) Organization of health services In the State including organizational 
relationships of health facilities and services, and patient utilization and flow 

^^"T^Estlmates of the health care needs of the population of the State. 

2. Design a model health care delivery system which would provide greater 
access to people In all areas of.the State. This model sjiopld consider, but not 
necessarily be limited to, the following components: 

• (o) New kinds x)f health manpower required; their dIstri^"tion, and the 
extent of training Involved. . , „^„„^^ 

ib) Ways for financing the system Including sources of public and private 

.^^^lo^New kinds of Inter-Instltutional arrangements, shared services, and 
ambulatory care systems. , ^ „ ^ 

(d) A comprehenslvjp health service data system for mmiitor ng and man- 
aging the total system which also can be used to evaluate the Impact of the 
experimental system In increasing access, containing costs, and maintaining 

"^"^r^Methods for assuring quality and effectiveness of care provided 
throughout the system. ^ o 

(/) Methods for linking providers, consumers, patient records/^etc. Into a 
communication and transportation network. ^„c,„rr.or 

3. Involve all majoT health care provider groups and appropriate consumer 
groups and third party payers In the development «f ^"^f^- 

4. Ascertain the degree of acceptability of the model to both consumer and 

^TDe\e™?ne* resources needed to Implement thp model health care delivery 
system in the State. 
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6. DHeriiilne me rhange« nwossary In Htato law to Implement various aspects 
' the model oystem. 

7. determine a time schedule for Implementing all componentH of the health 
<*a re delivery model. u^w.." 

AISTK Lfc H— AUTK I.KtJ <m HEBVlCKH TO »K Fl'BNfHlIKI) AND DELlVEIlY TIME 

The (V)htnu'tor Hliall HUhmit to the Projwt Officer, National Center for' Health 
o.tir.rr. Kenearch and Developnient. 56(K) Fishers Jmiw, Rockvllle, i/aryland 
2()852. the followlns items in t^e quantltien und during the time periods listed 



Item Deccriptton 



Quantity Ddivery time 



1 Progrosa reports to report progress on art. I and elaborate on 20 4 months from effective date ol 

difficulfes encountered and tleir resolution contract and ev.rrrmonths 

2 Final report to encompass a detailed description of: (a) The 20 12 mont*h"7rom effcclivo date 

assossmonts of the current health c^irt delivery systern and o^oonlract 
health cara requirements as outlined in art I, Bl (b) The wnuaci. 
model health cart delivtry system and evaluation scheme 
outlined in art I, B2. 3. (c) Plans for implementation of the 
model system outlined in art. I. B4, 5. 6, aijd 7 

----- . . , ^ _ _ _ . 

Appendix C 

4IEALTH Recommendations of the Carnegie Commission on lliGriEU Education 

(Selected Summaries) 

I. Increase number of medical school entrants to 15,300 hy 1976 and to 16 400 
hy 1078 A(vomplish this hy (1) an average expansion of 3U-44% in existing and 
developing schools, and (2) creation of J) additional s(»hoo]s or 8^Ki% expansion 

Uevelop programs for the training of physicians' and dentists' assistants ami 
associates. 

3. Accelerate prc-medical and medical education. Shorten pre-dental and dental 
education where unnecessarily prolonged. Commission favors 3-year program 
from B A. to M.I), or D.D.S. and a 3-year residency (Instead of typical 4 years of 
internship and residency). 

4. Develop the concept of the Cnlverslty Health Science Center with the medi- 
cal school at the core in areas with a population of at least 3^0,000 CHSC^'s 
Should he responslhle, in their geographic area, for cooi*dinating the education of 
health care personnel and for coopeniting with other community agencies in im- 
proving the organization of health care delivery. All nU\ metllcai and dental 
to 120 ^^^^^^ centers. Conunission re<-onunends » new centers hrlnging total 

n. Develop the concept of the area health education center in sparsely popu- 
lated areas at some distance from VIISC and in a few large metn^mlitan areas 
needing additional training facilities. Core would he a community hospital. These 
area centers whuld l)e affiliated with the nearest CHSC and would perform 
.♦somewhat the same fur»v ti.,;i:^ except that the education of MI) and I)I)S candi- 
dates would he restricted to a limited amount of clinical education on a rota- 
tional hasis and research programs would he largely restricted to the evaluation 
of local experiments in health care delivery syst^^ms. (\)mmissIon recommends 
128 centers (apparently 2 already exist). 

6. Student grants for .stud(4vts from low-income families. 

7. Improve residency training to include conununltv hospitals, neighborhood 
clinics, etc., as well as teaching hospitals. 

8. States should provide major support for house officer training and the edu- 
cation of allied health personnel. 

9. Reduce period of M.I), study from 4 to 3 years. 

10. Reduce residency and Internship period from 4 to 3 years. 

II. Reduce ratio of faculty to students (med. school). 

12. Enter 2 classes per year to make better use of laboratory facilities and 
teaching personnel. 

13. Increase the number of allied health personnel to raise productivity of 
physicians and dentists. 

14. Use outside hospitals for clinical training rather than, or in addition to 
subsidizing a university hospital. ^ 

^ '. '370 ■ 
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l\S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfaiie, News RKi.EASt:, 

NovKMiiEU 24, 1970 \' 

The averuKe uuiount H\^\\t for IhMnj? and ediiratlonal exi)enHeH by studentH . 
iittepdlnK medical W'hoo! In VMM was $4,ai)4. For siiiKle stmlents the (<>(*raK<* ^ 
was $3 421 and for married students the average ranged from ;?.>,<2i for those 
with no children to .?«,:U0 for those with two children or ny)re. y 

These rtgures art? from a survey of medical and osteopathic students In V « 
schools made by the Bureau of Health Manpower Kduration of the N"tiouu 
• Institutes of Health In cooperation with the Association of American MedUal 
Colleges and the Amerlcnu Assoclatlouc.of Osteopathic (\)lleKes. The results of 
the survey are revealed In a new publication, How Midiral Stuficnts J'lnanct 
Their Education. The timilngs update an earlier study made prior to t^ie Imple- 
mentation of the Health Professions Kducatlonal AsslBtuuce Act ot l\m. 

Medical arfd osteopathic stucfents utilized a number of source!* to meet their 
schoob and living exi>enses; About one-fourth of medical students' Uivorn^ wttt< 
supplied by their families as gifts and loans, and an additional one-fourth came 
from their own earnings and savings. Married students relied hwivlly <m their 
siM>uses- earnings, the contrlh'utUm from this source ranging from one-fourth or 
total Inconje for married students with two chlld;'en or more tojiiore than one- 
half for those with no children. . I *. ' 

Loarw from fundiJmade available under the HI'KAA accoun ed f;>»-,^iK^;!^ fj^ 
cent of medlca4rT?fudents' Income : loans from other sources outside their families 
accounted for about four percent, 

Atnonc the slgnlrtcant rtndlngs of t^ie survey are : . , ^ 

T>vo Imt of thrtH> medU'al students had ttnahclal help ffom their families 
' and two out of every rtve students had loans from non-family sources. Loans 
re<Tlved averaged ^1.470 per student, as compared f ^ 

One out of three medical students recehed.a non-refundable grajt for the 
imi'^ school year. The average auiount reported from this s<^rce was 

''^^Twenty.three m-rcent of all medical students worked during the schO()l 
term but the proportion who worked Increased as family size Increased. 
Among single ^tudc^nts. one out of tive students }- 
hours per week. For nnirrled students the proportion v>-ho worked NNas .4 
. percent for those with no children and 42 percent for t hose with >vo children ^ 
ir more. The former gi^mp averaged 11 hour?,^' .work in-r week while the latter 

^ AVhll^'2rpiJ^^l'e!^^ students reported debts for college expenseij 

nveraElnc $1 XM\ the proiM)rtlon with debts for medical school expeqses ranged 
- fr<r2-Vperce^^^^^ freshuHMi to 52 percent for seniors ambthe average amount 
mve^l ranWd frou) $l.r,r.7 umong fi^shmeit to nearly J?4.400 for seniors. 

one ou^ f HN^sh In medical schools came from a fa.nl y whose annua 

MhcX was $2r,.(KK) or nmre although only one out of t^ft.y ^^^^^ 
Stntes hncl Incomes this high. The prOiK)rti()n of medical students fathers Nvho 
had grad^^^^ education beyond college was 7 times the proportion 

4 ' ' fur Aiiieru'an males 2.') vears old or older. ... i 

$.- 2;n! dnrinK the mU-tvi h.^.o.,! yenr. K..r slnRle studentH the nverage n.nount 
Mpent wn.M $3,815 niul i.tnoiiK married sttidents, tlje «.vernBe rniiRed from $0.1H0 
■for thOHe with no-Children to *tMH4 forthoHe with two ,„;.,„,,, 
Soun^eH of income for osteopnthi.' students were h n.ilar to t^ose for ined ca 
HtwlentH A Hn.aller i.roi.ortlon of .mteoimthic stndentH' income was .•ontrit ute<l t)> 
ami ^than for nle.IiVal stn.lents -and a comparatfvely larger P^P^fV"" 
• derive.1 from loans ontsl.le their families, esiuK-ially loans from ifl'KAA funds.' 
M. e thL one*alf of all osteopathic students had '''■'•^^'".^mw r'^osZ^^^^^^ 
Seven out of 10 seniors i;ttjx)rte<l debts averaRlni,' over !h..5(K) for osteopath i( 
.sc^.ml expe^es, and 2 ou??.f 10 reported nn average ,le.,t of $2,770 for college 

*"'Se copies of Hotc Mrdicai StudcnU Finnn^c Thoir ^rf>''-''«;>" "r,*; 
• from the Infornmtion Office, Bnr^an of Health Manpower Kd.lcation Building 31, 
■ nIf" " opies may also he pur,.hased from the auperint«;ndent of Documents, 
Government I'rintfhg Office, Washington, I).<\ 20402 at $1 each. 

Er|c . - " 3?i ■ -, 
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. Appendix E 

.. ' statewide family planning 

The rniverJuy^of Nebraska Medical Center In cooperation with state and 
local health and medically oriented asencle« exi)ect8 to provide family planning 
servl(»e« Including advice and ,contnicepH(m to medically IndlRcnt women and 
men vlii pilot UKTitlons across the state. Where i)OssIble these cllnlos will be In 
full C()oi)erHtIon with a private practitioner and held In his office. Emphasis will 
be on counties other than La|K»a8ter and Douglas. V 

Objectives will be: . 

1. Reducing Infant and maternal mortality by spacing of children and llmitlnif 
of family trtze. 

■ 2. Reducing Incidence of Illegal abortion. . 

3. Providing a basis for entry Into a general con>prehensIve health services 
program for medically Indigent families. ) 

4. Providing Interconceptlonal care women of child-bearing age. 

5. Providing opportunities to low-lncOm^ individuals and families to improve 
their social and economic c(mdItIons by limiting unwanted fertility and as a 
hoiief ul result lift them from fheir present poverty statiH. 

Appendix F " 
first year house officers in nebraska through nimp — 1000-70 



Souiht Filltd 
1969-70 1970 



Lincoln: 

Bryin _ 

Lincoln Gtneral 

St. Elizabeth 

Omaha: 

Childrens 

Greifhton... ...... 

tmmanuel 

Metljodist 

University of Nebraska.. 

Total 



10 


6 


6 


3 


6 


0 






4 


0 


39 


8 


10 


0 


12 


12 


47 


35 


\U 


64 



o . ° . 

. 372 
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RESIDENCY PROGRAMS IN NEBRASKA AMA APPROVED 1969-70 



Hospital ' 



Om^ha: . 
Child ren's.- 

" Creighton... 



Clarkson... 
Mtthodist 

University oi Nebraska. 



J 



Lin^ln: 

Lincoln GantraL., 
Nebraska Orthopedic... 

St. ElizaBreth - - 

Viteran's Administration. 



Program 



Number o' 
approved 
positions 



Number of 
residents 
1970-71 



Pediatrics 



Medicine. 

Surgery ...... 

OB-GYN 

pathology 

Radiology 

Total 

.Pathology 

,do - 

. Medicine. 
Surgery-- 

Oe-GYN 

Pediatrics - . 

pathology 

Family practice. .. 

Radiology 

Nturology.- 

Ophthalmology..- 
Orthopedic «urgery.. 
Otolaryngology. 
Psychiatry.. 
Child psychiatry 
Anesthesiology.. 



Total. 



Pathology. 



pathology. 
Sargery. . 



Total. 



4 


7 
L 


20 


g 


11 


g 


6 




10 


c' 


6 


4 


53 


24 


8 


.2 


I 


3 




17 




15 


9 


9 


12 


7 


8 


7 


12 , 


4 


10 * ' 


10 


9 


0 


4 


4 


6 


5 


12 , 


7 


Z4 


. 23 


6 ^ 


2 


9 


9 


158 


119 


1 


1 




10 




235 


'155 



There are no approved program.s at 
A.M.A. recognised specialties: 

(N)lon & Rectal Surgery 
Neurosurgery ' 
Pediatric ("ardiology 
PlaHtic Surgery 
Pediatric Allergy 
Aerospace Medicine 
PAblic Health 



this time in Nebraska In the following 



rrology^? 
Dermatology 

Physical Medicine & Hehabilitatlon 
Preventive Medicine 
Occupafional Medicine 
Thoracic ^urgery 
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PAGE 3 Af-PENOIX F 

PROJECTED INTERNS AND RESIDENTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF.NEBRASKA MEDICAL CENTER ' 

"""""" 1965 « 1966 M967 1968 1969 1970 1971 '1972 

Anovlhesja. i 7 a a a 

Internal mcdicino Jl 10 o .? .? ^ 10 *H 

O&ur.i . 7 6 fi ^? ^2 29 38 

Oral5qfgory . . ^ y 3 4 4 4 4 4 5 6 

OrtlJOiJidic sufcjjy .. 3 5 7 6 6 6 

OtortjiRdlirynfDlcay ' 1? ^ 5 9 9 

PHhoIogy ^ ; 2 1 ^ . ? 5 ' 8 8 9 

Pediitncs . ? ^ J 8 , 5 7 7 6 6 

PediiUicalltrgy. ^ ^ 5 6 <^ 3 < " 8^ i2 * 16 

PedoBonhcs . . . 0 i 

Radiology 2 i g i I * * < 

Surgery . ^ ,> * < 6 9 12 12 12 

Dermatology ^* ^ ^0 1< 23^ 33 33 

Urology. — 0 2 

Neurology 3 3 

^ 6 9 10- 9 23 34 9 9 
■ " 64 . 66 84 90 120 170 179 207 

mlMr'""''' "^"^ ''^^ ^^^^ 'Mntern3h,p" m.y no lo^ilg.Trx.st. burr.«ier th^.iidividu.h will b. iM-yMr 

*^ ■ ■ 

Appendix (; 

^ UNIVEB8ITY OF NEBnASKA SCHOOL oF NUBSINO, 8TUDT OF 0TADUATE8 

In the fall of 1970 questionnaires were sent to 242 graduates of the baccalaurp 
ate program in nursing. Questionnaires wet* returned by 185 (m4%) » 
/. Marital nUitus and^ oct^paiion of parents ^ind luHbandH 

th^irim^^Kr??^^''"'^^ ^^•^^''> ''^ respondents were married. Of 

these «(J. (45.87r) were married to professional men und an additional 18 (m^,) 

H ^^'^'^P'J^^"'"" th<^ husbands present a marked contrast with the occuna- 
ons engag:;i jnThe proTs- 

s ms nhoreas 106 57.3%) were in farming, business or managerial positions 
Nir ^Jf-'T;?^ occupation employing the greatest number offathers 

(tm or dt.d%). Only four graduates were married to farmers (2 8%) 

It Is obvious from Fig. 1 that the resptmdents tended to marry husbands who 
1 ke thernselves were professional workers and who were employed in occupa- 
nouH that would necessitate leaving the farms or small communities. 

rhe findings also suggest that nurses come from middle^-lass families who hold 
the values of the middle rli?ss and of the rural communities, yet following mar- 
riage they become members of a higher socio e<'onomic class ^ . 

y 

> QuestlonnalroB wore sot to all graduates from 1050 through 1070. 
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W I. OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS AND HUSBANDS OF 185 GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

SCHOOL OF NURSING 



I. ProtesuonaL. - 

En|ine«rs. . 

Teachers 

Doctors. . 
Uwyers . . 
Ministers.. 
Dentist... . 
Personnel. . 
Other . 

li. Farmirs. busintss 

Farmers 
Business. 
Managerial . 

III. Clirtcal and sales. ^ 

IV. Skilled. . 

V. Unskilled 

VI. Others. 

Forester. 
Armed forces. 
Students. 

ToUI. 



F.athers 
N 



U 
4 

3 
3 
3 
I 
I 
0 



(N-185) 
percent 



14.6 



Husbands 
N 



106 

69 
26 
II 



57.3 
37.3' 



20 
18 
10 
4 



10.8 
9.7 
5.4 
2.2 



N-144 

Percent 



66 

16 
13 
7 
5 
5 
2 
6 
2 

4 

7 

15 



45.8 



IM 
7^8) 



3 

23 



11.8 
6.3 
2.1 

1^9 



185 



100.0 



5 
18 



144 



(12.5) 



100.0 



Like graduates throughout the nation, approximately two-thirds (126 or 68.2%) 
were eniployt^l either full or part-time. There ure marknl differences however 
l»etween the employment patterns of married and unmarried nurses und nurses 
who are married and have children. ^ 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF NURSES 



A. All nurses (185) . 

8. Married (144); 

With children (99) 
No children (45) 

C. Stnsle (41). 



Full tifpe Pjrt time Unemployed 

■fJumber Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



95 

22 
35 
38 



51.4 

, 22.2' 
77.8 
92^7 



31 


16.8 


59 


25 


25.3 


52 


3 


6.7 


7 


3 


7.3 


0 



31.8 
52.5 



Martiad nurses: 
Employed.^. 
Not employe. 



EMPLOYMENT STATUS ot ^ GRADUATES AND AGES OF CHIIdREM » 

A|es of children 

Ilryear lTo 5^ 6 to 10 ^ 10 plus V 

Number Percent Number Percent Number percent Number Percent 



16 
25 



25.8 
31.6 



33 
38 



53.2" 
48.1 



12 
16 



19.4 

20.3 



1.6 
0 




3 f^> ! • 
{ x) 



3Y0 

It IH obviouH that nurHiiiK and the community miiHt make it poHHibte for the 
married nurseH to work if their untapped Hkilin aro to l)e used in alleviating the 
nurse Hhortagew. 

. 'FIG. 4.~R£S)0ENCE AND EMPLOYMEfJT STATUS OF 185 GRADUATES (SINGLE AND MARRIED) 

Mornod ^ Single 



Full-time ParMimo Full-timo Parl-timo 

employment employment Unemployed employment tmpioyment Student 





Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num' 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
, ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Pec- 
cent 


Num' 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Nebraska (not including 
Omihi) 

Omaha. 

Other States and coun- 
tri«3 


13 


7.0 


7 


3,8 


12 


6.5 


4 


2.1 


1 


0.6 
0 54) 


1 


0.6 
(. M) 


14 


7.6 


6 


3.2 


6 


3.2 


19 


10.2 
9.1 


0 


0 


30 


16.2 


15 


8.1 


39 


21.0 


IS 


2 


1.0 


1 


(.6) 



The first two maps show the residence and employment of graduates of the 
School. The lawt two maps show the areas of the State from which present stu- 
dents in the School (baccalaureate and associate degree) have been recruited. 
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Appendix H 

THE c. Louia QfirrtB childben's behabilitation institute 

The C. Louis Meyer ChUdren's Behabllltatlon Institute provides the ^tate of 
Nebraska with the highly specialized services needed for the diagnosis, evalua- 
tion, and treatment of children with handicaps. The majority of the children 
served Buffer from one or more of the developmental (ll»uhliitlet4, auch as meiitul 
rfetardatlon, cerebral palsy, or one of the many types of birth defects. The In- 
stitute also serves children burned or crippled Ih accidents. 

gilnlcal services Include complete evaluation and/or treatment by especially 
trained pediatricians, psychologists, nurses, speech pathologists, audlologlstSi 
social workers, physical and occupational therapists. Other medical specialties 
and complete laboratory services are available through the Medical Center. Re- 
sidual facilities for those children who must stay at the Medical Center are 
available In the adjacent Hattle B. Munroe Pavilion. 

A spedal therapeutic nursery school serves multiple handicapped children In 
the preschool age. Hy^comblnlng the benefits of early education with the spe- 
cific therapies needed, each child Is provided the opportunity to achieve his or her 
full potential. The Institute now serves the center for Nebraska's young children 
who are both deaf and blind. Six chUdren wlth<thls catastrophic disability are 
now attending this unique program at the Institute. 

The basic objectives of the Institute are to : 

(1) Demonstrate the value of early. Intensive Interdisciplinary programs as a 
means of preventing or ameliorating handicapping conditions, and preparing the 
child not only physically but educationally and psychologically for a satisfying, 
productive life as on adult. 

(2) Make possible the Interdisciplinary education of personnel from the 
health, education and vocational fields thus helping to reduce the critical short- 
age of professionals specializing In the rehabilitation of children while at the 
same time demonstrating to them the Inter-relatedness of the disciplines In tl)e 
total rehabilitation of the child. ' y ■ 

(3) Provide a base tot carrying out both basic aiol'ellnlcal research on the 
causes of various handicapping conditions and to seek better miethods of treat- 
ment so that secondary effects of these handicaps may be prevented or cor- 
rected. Psychologic research Is conducted to find better ways to prepare the handi- 
capped person to take his place In society and to prepare society for th^ ac- 
ceptance of the handicapped Individual. 

The three-story C. Louis Meyer Children's Rehabilitation Institute Is located 
on the Medical Center Campus. It contains administrative offices, examination 
and testing rooms and equipment for the variety of disciplines serving It, class- 
rooms, a swimming pool and a hydrotherapy room. The Oma^a Hearing School, 
which Is affiliated with the Institute, Is on the third floor and provides pre- 
school education for the deaf child. The building Is connected to the J^P. Lord 
School (the Omaha public school <f or physically* handicapped children) by en- 
closed passageway, and by tuigiel to Chlldrens Hospital. It Is also connected by 
enclosed passageway to the Hattle B. Munroe Home, which Is the residential or 
e]tftended care facility for children participating In the Institute's program. 

The underlying philosophy of patient care at the Institute Is to consider the 
whole child and his family rather than focusing exclusively on the child's 
handicap. 

. The basic goals of the training programs for health personnel are to : 

(1) Provide a setting which will demonstrate for students from the various 
health and education services professions the multi-faceted aspects of the re- 
habllftatlon of children with physical and/or mental handicaps, and do this In a 

^ way which will Induce iliany of the students to i;ptum for specialized training 
In their area. 

(2) Provide specialized, Individualized training programs In the several dis- 
ciplines needed In the health care and special education of the child with 
handicaps. 

. (3) Whether orientations, demonstrations or Individualized training programs, 
stress the value of early Intensive Interdisciplinary management and the Im- 
portiince of each professional keeping clearly In mind the needs of the whole 
child as they may relate to his own particular efforts. • ^ 
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Statement of Jack \V. VAtroiiN, Executive Diuectob, Holdbeoe Inoustbial 
AND Development Cobp., Holdbeoe, Nebb. 

npHl'",'?!?^ ""'»l)l>rey Senator Curtis uiul Senator Bellmon : There Is a crying 
i.«Ml for ndustrlal .leveK.pu.ent and new Job opportunities throughout NebraVku 
Nebraska . ItleH and townw neeklng to Welp finance Industry to provide Jobs need 
«i.ai.. li.K Hour, e«. c.nntry bunkN art.,not the HOurt-en f„r h.ng'^ternrcai ItuI ^- 
ve«tme..ta Bankers In rural Amerr,!.n are being ™iled u,H>n today as never 
before to rtnunre lounH to furuierH. 

rn^'Lr H """'k ^'"""^^^^ ^ere at one time lending raoney to banks 

ra her than borrowing from the bunkH. Karmern' loann Hince IWJO have soared to 
half again higher than their de|>08itrf. w"urtru lo 

nf^hH.^r/l?/V''!'^'''T^ intreaNliig tki^ present Congressional limitation on Issuance 
nJ L f ir*;ii **!^t^"^'M*'"l^*'':^ municipalities and counties from the 

present :^,00a00<) celling to ^10.000,000 for each plant located 
.K I' Uie Congress to increase the (*elllng to $10,000,000 It Is strongly felt 

; ' rnfii T""^ ^"""'^ t^ncourage Industry to disperse from antiquated, deterh)- 
rated plants, some of which now pollute the air, water and land. Conversion to 
enWronmentally clean plants would provide jobs In rural American and, at the 
same time, ease the pain of dying, deteriorating cities. 

The Industrial development revenue bond In many ways Is comparable to an 
nvestment tax credit. It brings an Investment In new jobs, new payrolls, new 
ncome for governnK^ntal subdivisions. Through the Increased celling, ther6 could 
be brought about a nfore normal balance In the development of the nation's econ- 
omy and population distribution. 

Rural residents Invest capital In school district bond Issues, municipal bond 
JisueN aud other similar financing by governmental subdivisions. Is It unwise to 
iivest In a new^hlgh school and suffer the brain dral» through outmlgratlon of 
ts youth or to keep Its youth wl^h job^i created through Industrial revenue bond 
issues? 

We would further recommend and urge that If the Increase In the celling 
for Industrial development revenue bond Issues is approved that such celling 
apply only to towns and counties under 25,000 population. 

Thank you very much. 

Nebraska Bankers Association^ Inc., 

Omaha, Nebr., September 29, 1971, 

Hon. Hubert Humphrey, 

Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Rural Development, 
Wanhinffton, D.C 

Dear Henator Humphrey; On behalf of the Nebraska Bankers Association, I 
would extend our thanks and appreclatbm for holding the record of your 
Su!»con»mittee Hearing held In Lincoln, Nebraska, on September 10. 1971 open 
, to allow us to comment In regard to the development of Rural America of which 
we are a proud part. We conmiend you and your committee for your sincere 
approach to our problems. 

We would agree that some types of rural non-farm properties are somewhat 
ditficult to finance, as all private financing must be governed by the market 
avaHal)le and demand for Huch properties. I.e., rural non-farm homes. We are 
also of the firm opinion that any attempt to stimulate additional help In this 
area must be done throut^i existing lending agencies, preferably through guaran^ 
ties and reserve rqulrement adjustments, coupled with regulatory imderstandlng. 

Our economy historically has been based upon personal contact and judgment 
and we must be very careful not to upset the delicate balance through an 
Irresponsible appnmch to financing leading to mall order judgment of credit t^nd 
the conse<|uentlal deterioration of the quality of financing. 

Thank you again for you and your committee's consideration. I remain, 
V^ry truly yours, * 

/ * John W. Cattle, President, 

sxatfement of nebraska panhandle communitt action aoenctt, 
Gerino, Nebr. 

The problems of poverty In our rural area of western Nebraska must be Sepa- 
rated Into two distinct areas. 

First, there ate low-Income families who (since being displaced from small 
farms and busH^esses because of todays' economics) are underemployed because 
they lack.skills and training needed for todays' tectinlcal B^iHy, There are other 
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sectors of low-income families wblch consist of those born and raised in a 'cul- 
ture of poverty,' who^e families have always been basically poor. unedu<?ated, 
untrained and living in substandard housing, on substandard income. Com- 
ponnding the later problem are the problems which are inherent in minority 
ethnic groups such as language barriers and (only) seasonal employment as 
farm laborers. 

There are other ranges of economics in our rural areas fiuch as the border-line 
dry-land farms ; low wage rates for most unskilled or semiskilled workers ; many 
retired persons existing on small pensions and/or Social Security; and farm 
prices for produce, crops, cattle and hogs that do not produce adequate profits In 
order to provide a substantial income. There is also a severe shortage of industry 
to absorb either skilled or unskilled workers. 

Social and political apathy are characteristics of People who are trapped In 
poverty This results in a lack of participation in decision making processes at 
all levels of both community and government action. The result then, is a break- 
down in communication and full involvement in our democratic processes and an 
influence of the decision making processes by socialistic-leftist individuals who 
are not really concerned about the poor people. 

A consequence of this apathy is that these individuals will frequently follow 
the direction and ideas of a more vocal outside individual who will lead them. 
Bven though the direction they are lead may in turn lead to their ultimate down- 
fall and further entrapment in poverty. Development of true democratic leader- 
ship from their own ranks is certainly an essential step to slow the poverty 
cycle. ' t. I 

Family structure in the rural poverty areas, like those in the urban areas. Is 
frequently unstable and disorganized. There is generally a weak personal iden- 
tity, weak self image and a general feeling of helplessness, dependency and in- 
feriority. The family structure includes then the hopelessness and the sense of 
isolation which then results in other social ilia such as alcoholism. iUegltemacy, 
high divorce rate* poor school and Job affiliation. 

These social ilis however, would not necessarily disappear even Jf all poor 
people were simply given money. They must be allowed the chance for educa- 
tion, jobs, better housing, sanitation, better food, medicine, medical care, ade- 
quate clothing and finally, individual and family counseling ^o help overcome 
the mental attitudes that develop in the *CuUure of Poverty.' 
^The major causes or conditions of poverty in the rural areas and communl- 
es served by the NPC AA are listed In order of priorities : 

(1) Depressed economy resulting in extensive unemployment and underem- 
jpijbymdnt. 

(2) Lack of adequate education and training. > 

(3) Insufficient incomes to acquire adequate fgpd, med^pine and medical care. 

(4) Lack of means to acquire adequate JnpM'mation on eligibility require- 
ments for various social agency services. 

(5>; Poor transi^)rtati©n facilities. 
' {jQ^fhSLckM means to up-grade substandard housing at a price low-income 
1 people ^an afford. Poor migrant housing. ^. 

(7) Insufficient community organization to assist in /reaking the poverty 

(8) ^ RetJuce discrimination, if occurring, because of age, sex, and ethnic 
groups. 

(9) Problems of the agliig. 

ilO) Lack of adequate legal counsel In some areas. 
(11) High birth ratc^^Of low-income families, 
rf^^^ Many of these causes- or conditions exist In all rural areas. However. In addi- 
tion to the con^llti^* of^Mrt^terty In rutal Nebraska, there are also significant 
problems affectln^i^^^ and economy of all citizens reading here. 

^Prominent amotfg^tlS^firre those of drugs. Juvenile dellquency, high tox^s. In- 
^^dequate highways >^ 'highway safety, high welfare costapettutlon, other 
r^nvlronm^lDlWl^msantf racIal tensions. r ^.^rT^' f fV.nf 

> There i^%"^probtem i^ t^ie community or rural area/that does not affect that 
' area comptetely and r^fi In worsened economic proW^ms. 

tn^.. infn^mntlnn iiRPd here waR compiled through the NPCAA CAP 5 daU. Community 
IntPfSIt SuJSSy of KDim-TV (wpy atU^^ Snd through -the needs of <tlie poor 
wpr^sald In MojS oMow^^ '^undls. forum meetings, advisory groupn 

and low-income Board representatives. 
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f.iH"«T™S^''^™f°*' Inadequate education, lack of employment skills DOor nu 
tritlon, aiadequate medical care also waote our most essentTal Uur^^^^ ^fcour^ 
buman belnga Alao families should not be put In a pSlon of7^^^^^ 
a ih i/k asslatuDce through mUrraut program. Helf^JrtSM^^^^^^ 

ialK^^^^^ can^e^c.ordlnated^Z"em,"^ 

i^tVl,^^^^?^^^ """"^^ economic condlUons, many fAmlllea seek the 

cities and omployn^ent, only to find more poverty and unemplt>ymenT 

tnfn hni.^'^ff''"^ T^'l^J'l^ r""^ ^^^^ elaborate atj the problems, however cer- 
tain basic steps should be^mplemented on a crash basl^ 

^l^Lt^^ necessary measurea should be implemented to promote full employ^ 
ment at once for those having marketable Job skills «i"Pioy 
I J.^ini^f^?"''^" """m manpower sklll-tralnlng programs should be stepped up 
Immediate y and continued Indefinitely for all pert^ns chronically underemployed 
or seasonally employed and lacking sklUs. unut^rt- luinvjrru 

(8) On the job training-employer brlented. 
^J^^ ^^i®,r^"t^rs to free working or trainable women job candidates phould 
^I^IH" . the children given cultural and educational opportunities to pre- 
pare them to compete in the education experience at a later time 

5) More adequate health care and nutritional programs shoul({ be available 
to improve basic health standards. 

(0) Better lines of communication between public agencies and recipients, plus 
better trained social workers. ' > 

(7) Improved, lower-cost public transportation, 

(8) Improved and expanded housing programs with new, daring Innovations, 
plus more programs such as the Scotts Bluff Housing Authority has formulated 
and successfully completed. 

(0) Reduction in dlKcrimlrxatlon, wherever it might occur. 

(10) More adequate incomes, health care and,hou8ing for our senior citizens. 

(11) Improved legal counsel for low-income citizens in the area of contracts, 
installment buying, interest rates, etc. ' 

(12) Family Planning and Birth Control. 

These Rolntlons will not completely abate the economic and poverty problems 
of Western Nebraska. However, they would represent a significant and humani- 
tarian approach to the problems. The price tag will be high, but It Is impossible 
to put a price tag on human resources. Wars have cost us'dollars and lost many 
lives, The "War on Poverty" may cost many more dollars but could fe^Ve lives. It 
could save the lives of todays' parents, their children and grandchildren. Solu- 
tions should be found for poverty problems which will ultimately reduce the wel- 
fare case load significantly. / . 

Significant as the accomplishment pf man on the moon jnay be, how ouich more 
signififcflnt the accomplishment of a return of human dignity to all men, of every 
race, creed and color, regardless of religious or political convictions would be. 
Then, and only then, can the American Dream become a reality, an^^^llow all 
human beings to live with self-dignity and pride, ^ . 

n 

Statement ot* Scotts Bluff County (Vebr. ) Commissioners, Ofjiino. Nedu. 

We wouJd Hke to submit our views on rural deveiopinent in Wewtem Nebraska. 

Agriculture is the largest single business in the County. Currently agriculture is 
at an all time low in relationship to the rest of the economy, t^ntil Ki)eclfic pra- 
grams are adopted to bolster agriculture it willVontinue its dramatic decline asi 
dominant force in oijr local economy. 

There is no question this same statement is true in all other parts of the 
country. 

The following suggestions we feel should b^ considered In improving the status 
of agriculture in this area. 

1. Increasing the government snbsldy payment to farmers on sugar beets. 

2. Insure equitable competition between foreign sugar producers and domestic 
sugar producers. 

Programs currently in operation that have been successful in niral develop- 
ment are: 

1. Mu^ti-low cost housing. 

2. Family planning clinic. ^* . 

O ' , V . • ■ 
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3. Vocational training filters. . ^ 

4. ^ Subsidized employer training program. V 

5. * Neighborhood Youth Corps Programo. 

The above' programs have been fairly flU(HrGS3ful ija GlimlniUing poverty in our 
area and ip turn contributing to positive rural doviblopment ' 

More emphasis has to be given to on t\w job training by employers sujisldized 
by government This is one program where the administration costs are kept at a 
nihiinuil figure in relationship to other federal programs. 

Most of the items mentioned have to do wit|i things the government should be 
doing. To be successful oil the training programs must instill in the individual 
job appreciation an^jj^thq. desire for continued improvement. 



Statement OF Da. Cuesteb H. GAUSMi^N. Central Nkbuaska Technical Colijsoe, 

liASTINGS, NebO. 
INDUS'ftllAL DEVELOPMEaNT IN IJUOAL AMEBICA 

.Vocational-technical educa^tlon in the technical colleges of Nebraska is a major 
factor in the industrial development of this State. What is happening In one area 
of the State, in the neld of technical-vocational education, can be identified by 
the progress story of Central Nebraska Technical College at Hastings. 

The College began ojieratlon In 1966, at the former Naval Ammunition Depot, 
with an Initial enrollment of 196 students In September. of 1966. Since that time 
the College has grown so that during tiie calendar year of 1970^71 a tc^tal of 
2,279 students enrolled. Th6 pVedicted total enrollment for the year 1971-72 
is 3,027. . A 

The College offers programs oAlnstructlon In 32 occupational areas, including 
the broad categories of agricuitftre, health, industry, business & oflSce, and 
M^rvice occupatiouM. The 'cone;;^ boasts of being a Nebraska College for Ne- 
braskana, in that fewer than 2% of th^ total enrollment 6t the college conies |rom 
out of the State. 

The college is supported by a twenty-county area with a local tax levy of 1J92 
mills for fiscal 1971-72. The local tax provides at)proxlmately 59^o of the total cost 
of operations. State support and taition accounts for approximately 33%, and 
federal and other sources the remaining 8 5o. ^ ^ 

The impact of the College on the -ludust rial development of the area can be 
analyzed by a Jl)rief report of the students who completed courses of study at the 
College fbr t^e 1970-71 year. A total of 452 full time students completed their 
program! of stn<ly during that year. Of this total, 92% found Immediate employ- 
ment, edtered the military service, or continued their education at four-year 
colleges.lFlve percent continued their education, entered the military, and 
81% to(hc Immediate employment. Of th© 836 full time students who found 
, immediate employment, 275 or 82% found employment in the twenty-county area : 
312 o^ 93% found employment in Nebraska. 

These students >were employed in many types of opportunities. Some of the 
major Industries of the Central Nebraska Area employing graduates vrere : New 
Holland, Grarid Island; Mason-Hangen Grand Island; Holiday Mfg., Alda; Dale 
Electronics, Inc., Columbus ; Douglas & Lomason Co., ,Columbufl ; Becton, Dick- 
inson & Co., Holdrege & Columbus ; Behlen Mfg. Co., Columbus ; Monroe Auto 
Equipment Co., Oozad ; Bastings Industries, Inc.. Hastings ; Western Land Roller, 
Hastings; Baldwin Mfg. Co., 'Kearney; Eaton Inc., Kearney; Rockwell Mfg., 
Kearney; Meat Animal Research, Clay Center. 

Jn addition to the full time course offerings, 94 evening classes enrolled 1,045 
part time students in programs that upgraded employees In their present occupa- 
tions. ■ ^ * 

To insure that the programs of the college meet the needs of the area, a research 
project Is novr in progress which will provide a computerized county by county 
analysis of jobs. A 33%% sampling of all employers in the twenty county urea is 
being made. Objectives of the project are : 

1. Provide information on, job opportunities ir\ the area. 

2. To stimulate educational programs at the college to meet thes^ job require- 
ments. 

One of the major problems facing all institutions of vocational-technical educa- 
tion is encouraging high school graduates to eni^ll- in occupational education^ 
70-116— 71— pt 5 25 



Central Nebraska Technical College has been reasonably succesisful in this en- 
deavor us indicated in Its continued growth pattern. The coUege is nw engaged 
in an exemplary program with federal assistance that provides«super 8 mm films 
and accompanyhig tapes tiilten dlrecUy from business and industry showing the 
typea of jobi3 thac people are actually doing, along with verbal exphiniAions of 
the skills required. 

The objecUves of the program is to provide uphto-date occupaUonal film-tape 
libraries for each of the 86 high schools' within the district This program provides 
each student with an opportunity to study occupations at a time when he is 
making decisions relative to his future. , 

Central Nebraska Technical College provides programmed individualized in- 
struction to each of its students. Students. may enroll on any day and complete 
their education at any Ume during the year, lliis provides industry withii con- 
tinuous flow of graduates throughout thP yoar, rather than only at one specific 
time. Students ^proceed at their own rate providing opportunity fSr students of 
varied ages, educational backgroufids, and skill capabilities to receive an occupa- 
tional education tailor-made for the individual student. ' ^ ^ 

Statement of H. L. Gebhart, Jn., Tiiesident, Fiust National Bank, Xe^vman 

GuovE, Nehu. 0 

It seems logical that the most elective and far-reaching type of rural develop- 
ment would be a program involving rural bank participation. Practically every 
^ small town has a bank and thatf bank is vitally interested in the development of 
its town. That banker has a broader xmderstanding of that community than some 
employee of a far-off bureaucracy. 

It should follfw, then, that the rural development bank should help the rural 
bank help his community. High-risk credit is necessary to induce industry in small 
towns which are usually not attractive to General Motors, Ford, United States 
.St^l, tmd other industries of that type. They must instead depend on smaUer 
'higher-tfsk type industrial prospects. It is here that the rural bank needs help 
from the rural development bank to guarantee and participate in industrial loans 
generated by the rural bank. 

Parks, commuAltj^ facilities, etc., are fine, but the basic problem Is to getindus- 
try and jobs to replace those Jobs being lost in rural communities as farmers leave ' 
the land. Our Independent Bankers Association Sub-committee Is presently in the 
process of studying the Rural Development Bill. There Is some concern among 
bankers that this may set up another Farm Credit System type bureaucracy 
which would CQmpete^with nwal bankq rather than supplementing their efforts to 
attract industry. T^iere are several sactions of the bill which we think need some 
changing and are currentiy conferring with Mr. Baker who assisted in drafting 
this bill. 

Statement of Lewis E. Habbis, President, Harris Laboratories, 
Lincoln, Nebb, 

It seems unrealistic to devote efforts at our agricultural colleges In promoting 
better yield from crops, better varieties and improved nutritional value of such 
crops. We are now producing more crops than can be used and could, of course, 
produce a much larger quantity If acreage restrictions were to be removed. • 

Therefore, it Is my opinion that emphasis should now be placed on two areas. 
First, the development of processes to convert agricultural products into other 
marketable items and, second, the need to stimulate establishing hi^ly diversi- 
fied manufacturing, operations In the rural communittes. 

We cannot, of course, completely Ignore the need for Improvement of agricul- 
tural production hut this i« of little value unless we find ways to export more of 
these products or develop means of utilizing them In non-agricultural areas. 

Therefore. I would propose that some of the funds now being utilized for the 
space program and the military areas be diverted to applied researc^yln agricul- 
tural product and bi-prodiict utilization. Further, all Industries should be en- 
couraged to devote some of their energies in agricultural research by some type 
tax credit or other incentive. 
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\ « STATKMi:NT iW Floy!) D. Hkhman, Wii.beu, NfcuR. 

Hoiu>rable membfrH of the rcunmlttee : My nnme Ib Floyd I>. HerinanV of 
\\ilber, Nebr., farmer, bank director, and long Hiiie director of muny of the 
largest regional and liiter regloiiul cooperutlveH In the A » ' 

I present this material with a feeling of frustration and futili^ partiyWause 
of the refusal of a majority of people to honeatiy face up to the reaiitiea nf the 
problem. The following material and comments arc not made- with the intent to 
criticize or malign any individual or party but to honeaUy present "the problem 
a 8 X see it. 

-Thtf deterioration of ^)ur rural areas is^ the payment exacted lor creating an 
Imbalance in the payment to farmers in order to insure cheap food for the con- 
sumer. President Abraham Lincoln and the Congress lamn heil the prime nolfries 
whlcli icd to the cx)nditions which now exist in rural America. The home^itead 
Act and the creation of t^ land grant colleges with the tax si/^>ported experi- 
ment stations and the extension j^ervlce, dedicated to an abun^nce of cheap 

' inmf r t T 'f ?K ^ Tiff ^"''"'P^ ^« into balance tlie 

abili > to prodm^ and the ability to di8tribu>^ consume, are the prime fac- 
tors leading to the bankruptcy ,of rural Auw?rtca. 
Orville Fre^nnin, wliile Secretary of Agriculture, in several speeches which I 
^ Thn^ ^v"i/iU^?/ Americans^ ^yere spending 17M,% of their income for food and 
that t>y 11>^0. it wonid t,L. li% (I saw a figure of 16V1.% recently) and Unit this 
ineant that tlic average consjimer would have about $240 to Hpend on other 
things such as vacations, motorboats. TV's etc. During this same time the aver- 
age farmer was prodnt ing enough food for liimself and 35 other people. lie now ' 
iscproducing enough fc,c,d for himself and 45 c,ther people. This 10 person increase 
ih *ii.s productivity multiplied by tlie $240 decrease in the cnnmimer's food bill 
amounts to a $2400 subsidy paid by each farmer as his RKWAHI) for his in- 
creased efficiency. Yes, these are phantom dollars which the farmer never acea » 
This efficiency is develoi>ed and prmnoted by the Land Grant colleges and the r 
extension dei^artments and inatired of succ-ess t>y the pressure upon farmers to . ' 
produce more for less in (>rder to increa.se the flow of dollars to trv to keep from 
going broke. ' . ' 

This outmigratiou of nevi^ly ^Teated Wealth, without adcnnate cohipensatlon ^ 
frota the ruraLareas fs liirectly responsible for the outmigrntion of rural people* 
Let us h>ok at the Farm Credit System. R. A, Jaenke, Governor of the Fnrni 
Credit Administration, at a recent meeting in Fort Collins, Colorado, announcer' 
that the Farm Credit Systenrs farmer-owners and their farm c<»openitives bor- 
rowed J>1S.0 billion through the systt»m during the 12 mo'ntiis ending June 30 
1971, an increase of 19.3% from a year earlier He also ar^notxnced that loans 
outstanding from the system at June 30 totaled $10,1 billion, an n.H% increase 
from the year earlier. Commenting on the increase in the Farm Credit System 
lending, he said, 'Reflects a combination of factors, indndlng increased use by 
farmers of more purchased inputs, higher prices due to inflation, a resurgence 
of lending postponed by last year's high cont of money and the continuing sub- 
stitution of capital for labor in agriculture." Nothing |n this Htatement explains 
the $16.1 billion outstanding which can onlv be the liability of fanners to pay ^ 
back their borrowings (with interest) with the prices they receive for the cheap 
A/Off they produce Urv the consuuier. H. W. Cox. President of the Omaha Bank 
for Cooperatives came ch)ser t*> the facts w.hen he wrote to iho borrower loc-il 
coop managers and directors the following: "We are partinularlv concerned about 
accounts receivable at this tinie for two reason/i. First, the increased Qcn»age 
planted to row crops, coupled with the high cosf per unit of agricultural chem- 
icals, has greatly increased your exposure to earh patron. This retpiires constant 
survHllan<'e of your accounts during the peak sales ijeriod and might even sng- » 
gest a request for paynicnt before thcT patroyi reaches the cut-off date in vour 
crrtlit policy. Second, many farmers have- Mer-extended themselves and* are 
unable to arrange for adequate credit throu|^h customary clianneis. I»art of this 

. is a resn'lt of low hog pricen and an unfavoi-able corn-hog ratio during the year 
We have an indication from lenders provicjlng operating capital to farmers that 
the quality of their loans is not fts good this year as in the past because of this 
fact." End of quote. I should like tp poi^t out that In addiUon to being proof 
positive that the farmers are in a sever^ financial position with $16.1 billion of 
loans outstanding to the Farm Credit Ststem alone. The $13.6 billion of current 
borrowings requires an interest payment presently of about 6% (6.1225% for the 
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lasi debentures koI^I about Auguflt 1,1971) or $816 miiiioii for the interest which 
leaves the rural community an a conseciueutc of tlie Farin Credit S^Htem's hcljf 
to the farmers. A rural development bank, Mr. 'Cliainnan, would make a like 
contribution to the outmiKration of dollars from rural America. The opportunity ♦ 
for .satisfactory net marKina mii«t be i)reKent l^efore money can bec-ome^iT factor 
in suceemiful management. Governor Jaenke, like, other • members of the estab- 
H»hment'\ avoidn in hiH report and pulSUc ntatement any mention to the way it iHf 
which iQ that the TO^/f of parity Imbalance in the pricetJ farmers are receivinj; 
and have received for many years i« why they are borrowinj^ themselves deeper 
and deeper into debt. The Kami Credit Hystem can !>e a helpful tool if the farmer 
receives an adequate price, but wh^re the fanner is reotrlctcd by national policy 
to 10% 6f parity, he cannot pay^for*borrowlug money. 

Marvin Rus^elU editor of the Xebraaka Farmer, in an interview with Clarence 
Palmby, Under-Secretary of Agriculture, a^ked : "Doesn't the likelihood of a 
tremendous feed grain crop thla year put u« under the tlircat of dlHastroua sur- 
pluKes and con^quent ruinous prices?" Palmby 's reply was that the aet-aaide 
payment can be placed hlglier at the same time the set-aaide acreage is Increat^ed. 
For Instance, the guarantee to the farmer might be set at $1.50 (instead of this 
year's $1.35) on the normal yield from half his corn base. That $1.50 was the 
figure uKed by A^jwistant Secretary Palmby in illustrating to us what could be 
done— it's not t6"be taken as offlciai because there arc many things to be con- 
Midered before the final decision is made. However, Painjby said : "We have the 
atUhority to increase the set-aside, and we have the money to pay for tt*\ 
The above is proof of farm prices being administered in Washington and 
the fact still remains Cheap food still comes flrst. 

Mr. Chairman, in a speech in Omaha, Neb. at a Democratic rally during the 
196H campaign, you said that it takes an average of 13 years from IncyfTflort to 
realization of significant legislation. It seems that you and your comui^tee hive 
in mind this kind of 'legi^ation in the holding of these hearings, andfl waul to 
foxy forcefully that neither we farmers nor the nation can afford to \fa\t 13 more 
years for the correction of the rural problem. We do need' the estal/lishmenl by 
Congress of a strategic n*scrve of adecpinte food supplies so that the depart m(»nt 
of agriculture can be at Wberty to niore closely gauge the production reiepiire- 
ments and keep in closer balance supply and demand. We already have the legis- 
lative machinery to price agricultural commodities in balance with the rest of 
the e<'onomy. Congress rfust take steps to force the Bureau of the Budget and the 
rest of the Administrative branch of the government to establish full parity 
as the only answer to the outmigration of rural people and the ultimate deteriora- 
tion of rural America and finally America itself. 

Xt'.s later than you thinli ! Here in Nebraska, we have not only been mining 
our sjoils of fertility and replacing *)nly some of it (without any depreciation 
allowance) but we mre also mining 6ur water supply at an alarming pace. Neither 
the Corps of Engineers nor the Bureau of Reclamation sees fit to help even with 
the salvage of runoff water which would help to replace some of the ground 
water and also lessen the demand upon ground water usage. When the water Is 
gone, Nebraska will be the desert which it was called when it was first explored. 

Rural America is losing faith in our political system and the apparent Indif- 
ference pf either party to Its plight. It lit becoming Increasingly difficult to band 
peoi>le together for any rea.*«on. These are tlie beginnings of anarchy In rural 
America, 

I have not gone down the side roads that this material passes Itecause I feel 
you are Intelligent men and can see the marklfigs as you read by. I would, how- 
ever, welcome any opportunity.! might have to expand my observations of the 
cau.qes for the deterioration of rural America and to point out ways to reverse 
this tragic situation. 'Aank you. 

Statement or Robert B. Mackey, Director. Nedraska Indian Commission, 

Lincoln, Nebr. 

Nearly 200 years of American History shows that the status of the American 
Indian has remained relatively unchanged. 

The whiteman began taking the IndlaiUs lands from the time of the Pilgrim's 
landing at Plymouth Rock some 350 years ago. ,^ 

Varying degrees and methods of genocide was practice including outright 
killing of men, women, and children to Treaties which were designed to separate 
the Indian from his Lands. Land Allotment Act of 1887 also designed to take 
Indian Lands, Isolation on mleerable Reservations, removal of the Indian chil- 
dren from their homes and placed in government Boarding Schools where the 
children were forced to surrender their Indian culture by threats of extreme 
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dit^ciplino, Velocation pro^rtimH hy removing entire Indian famlll(»s Q^fi dumping 
them into huge metropolitun areaij:with no followup program or tranf4iti()nal 
orientation, and linally Termimition waa attempted by the Federal Goverpinent- 
to avoid \tQ responsibility for the Indiana), by continuing a plQn to make the 
Indian into a white. * . . 

Today, the Indian's status is the direct ref4iilt of* this deliberate act of Rup- 
pression, dlBcrimi nation, brutality, and dt^nial of first cluzJtJ t*iti2entihip, hero in 
the Ktateof Nebrattka. 

There are over 14.514 Indiana living vvfrtiin^the State of Nebrnoka, representing 
the Omaha Tribe and Winnebago Tribe in Northeast Nebraska in Thurston 
County, and the Santee-Hioux Tribe In Knox ComUy, and those |ndianG living 
in (►ff-reservation communities and metropolitan areas. 

There are only 2.244 Indians residmg upon the three reservations, occupying 
approximately 50,000 acres of typical, isolated, desolate, and unproductive lands. 
There are single ranches that have 60,000 acres or more operated by white, 
fjingle famlliett. The test of the Indians are forced into involuntary relocation to 
nearby comraiinitieH, to rural off-reservatiou areas, and into metropolitan areas. 
The (Jovernment Policy" will not allow survival assistance to these Indians who 
had to aeek an exiptence off of the reservation and are apparently regardlng4hese 
off-reservation Inflians as being less IndJcin by having had to relocate fo survive 
in the ghettos of the towns and cities where he cannot ron^pete with the white 
man for. jobs other than entry level jobs and in most cases at lower wages than a 
white man doing the same task. / 

The Indian is handicapped, because he has not been educated or trained ade- 
«|jiatoIy in government schools and public schools?. The Indian is at a disadvan- 
tage beoauf;e he does not have adequate housing. The Indian cannot compete be- 
cause of limitAl medical and dental care which has reduced hia life expectancy to 
some "iO years of age, and the Indian does not have any Legal Services that can 
meet his needs in the courts and he winds up paying unusually high fines for mis- 
demeanor offenses or serving unrealistic jaii. tenpo whereby white, offenders 
never reach the courts in most cases. There ill a 4£iw on the Nebraska statutes 
which amounts to an Indian Rounty Act as it allows the Thurston County Sheriff 
to rollert $:2.r»() a day for each Indian prisoner who is fed in his County Jafl. from 
the State- of Nebraska. The Omaha Tribe of Macy, Nebraska in Thurston County 
have been forced to seek "Retrocession" placing the Federal Government in tlie 
position of Law Enforcement over crimes committed by Indians oil Indian Lands 
alM) located in Thurston County are studying' the possibility of seeking 
* 'Retrocession." 

There are federally funded programs in all areas where Indians live, whether 
it be in the reservation areas or in the towns and cities and outside of Head- 
start Programs, there are no specific programs designed to meet the many needs 
of the Indians nor will any Indians be found in staff positions where he might 
he involved in poli(*y making or decision making for his own kind of people who 
have unique run raoterlstlrs and behavioral traits that are peculiar to Indians, 
the most important of these is the In*lian Value System that the ncm-Indlan does 
not understand or take into ccmsideration. rnfortnnately, moKt of thene federally 
funded programs are staffed by incompetent political hacks who in moat cases 
do not have the capability to initiate appropriate anti-poverty programs for the 
Nebraska Indians. 

I)urlng a recent survey of monies comihg into the State Nebraska for th© 
services to the three Indian reservations indicated that for the fi.^c.al year 1971 
tm? Bureau of Injjian Affairs budget totalled $l,r)08,000 and the Indian Health 
Services ( T.S. Public Health Services — Winnebago) revealed a budget which 
totalled $1^40r),0(lO. In addition to this there are probably over $ftv<KK).0O() In 
grants and programs from Healtb-Kducation-W'elfare, Housing and Vrban T}^-, 
velopment. Economic Development Administration, and othat federally fund- 
ing sources. 

With all of the above identifled funding sources and programs for 2.244 
Reservation Indians in the State of Nebraska, there is still the need for major 
Housing Programs for^Indiai^s on all three reservations as well as those Indians 
living in off-reservation communities, in Western Nebraska, and those living in 
the metropolitan areas and are excluded from all services by the Bureau of In- 
dia « Affairs, there is a need for a realistic welfare program to offer 
supportive services to those Indians who live off of the reservations tn volun- 
tary relocation, seeking a better life and have yet to find this dream, there is a 
nee<l for a total medical-dental program to meet the care to enable the 
Indian to live hmger than 40 years, there is need for an Kducatlonal-Train- 
ing program to be competitive in Industry, there is a need for equal employment 
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opportunities, and th^o in a need for a comprehensive Wai services profframo 
to meet any le^al ae3i3tanc^ neceosary to ftermit an Indian a fair day in court. 

It iQ ^ocommendea that aU of the State ana I^'ederal Agencies and Iteoource« 
be nu»l)ilized Into a task force and coordinate a plan of action involving the Indian 
coininunity and bring about the provlHlon.of housing, medibal^lental care edu- 
^litlon-tpulning. employment projects, and le;jal servlcefl 

The Indians of P^orth America and Alaaka have paid too ^reat a price to be 
denied thefje ourvival-support Bervlces by the Federal (iovomment who have the 
responsibility through 'countless .Treaties with the American Indiano in ex- 
change for viiluable lands and minerals which onco provided for alj of the In'- 
dlans needo and now relegated to Political Prisono called Iiec:ervatlons vvhere the 
diabolical plan \a designed for the Indiana extinction. 

(The attuchnieiit is as follows :) ^\ ^► 

Attempted review of dollars es^pended in northeaat Nehruaka primarily^'among 
the Oniaha, Winnebago; and tiantve Wio«a? Trihea 
4 ' 
1. The Winnebago Indian Agency (Serves three trihe«) : 
Fit^cal year 1971 : 

A. Bdurntion $404,000 

B. Welfare . _\ 1^ 347.000 

C. Housing ^ yj^^ ^ 

D. Employment aNsiotance L'll ]I 41 (K)0 

E. Kaw and onler-^ ^ 117* 000 

F. Forestry _ .I"^!]!!:"!!^ "I" 2?', 000 

G. Soil and moisture conservation ^ Os'ooo 

II. Maintenance of roads '^^ " 41* 000 

I. Management of pr()i)erty ~ '^9 000 

J. Repass? of buildings and utilities, HIA ~^S'~SSSSS/SSSS. 50,' 000 

K. BuHifieos development program I_ 28 000 

L. Major alterations.-. _ " ir/ fKK) 

M. Road construction '_ 1 95 0(K) 

Total 1,508.000 



2. Indian Health Hervices ( TSPHS Hospital Wlpnebago) : 

A. Health _ 1 170 OOO 

- B. Construction of Fucillties S"JSSSSJJJSSS^ " '229* 000 



o ^ - - 1,405.008 

3^ CAP Agency at Walthlll, Nebraska (Serves the flve-county area)__ 050,000 

4. Johnson-O'Mailey Educational Funds for Indians 464, (XK) 

5. HUD (Housing Authority programMinder review) i 1.821. fMK) 



6. Public Law \m : 

A. Omaha Macy School ^ , _ _ 800.000 

B. Winnebago School Grant. , l,5(K)!oOO 

Total A „ ,2.300,<HK) 

7. An Industrial pfant Loan from the Small Business Admlnistr£l» 

tion _ 1.^0, (SOO 

8. Winnebago^ Multi-purpo^3e Community Center: 

A. Economic Development Administration , 22^. 500 

B. HUD 073,500 



Total „ 898.000 

9. Home Improvement Programs,.-. 03.000 

10. Head Start' Program _^ ll!oOO 

11. Santee Cap program 25,000 

12. Santee School Grant : 15iooO 

1^ Four Santee Water Wells , I \% 500 

1^ SO Santee Housing rn4ts "1 718.824 

Note. — A. Reservation population u 

Omaha * 1.100 

Winnebago 877 

Santee Sioux ^ . ^ 247 

,B. Total Nebraska India Population >_1 " 14.000 
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Si AIKMK.N*] OK IMI. l*Ali; 11. (iKh^BAMA.N, KxiK>iHION Ki (>N()M IH f, TNIVEKWITY Op , 
<) ^ ^ .NmUAhKA, I^jN(Ol N, NkhU. 

Uurul (lovflopiiK'Ut lia>j rupidly^ iucn'a.s<Mi in proniiinMur in tii!* itMf iit pjist. 
.In |»art, inh»rcst -in rnnil (ifNt*i.»pnitMit 1ms lu'fii haM'd \\\Mn\ ci)nVt'rn lor tht* 
'^KtMHTJil wrll of ulA)nt <m ntilliDii pi'opU' \W\\\)*^ \\\ nounitMroil)liUn Anifricu. 

.\(hlinoiiall,\ , HM f^f^niiion of tlit* n'l;it ioiiNhip hfhNCfn rlic prohiVuiw and unrest 
of c and ilir 'h*('linol<,«iral dl^|ilan'nn'iit of million.^ of a^rK'nUi/ral NNyrktTs 
has foi^usfd au<iition upon idoniif.\ int^ aili'i nalivfh to ilie < <»nrinuvd rural urban 
noKration Slmultanronhl.N \\\W\ tliih ladalod n'<M)i,MntioM (►f ni<M'xttMU of proliltMiih 
a(;fouj|/au.\ in« <'ontirnaMl mi^ratloii- hi lh<* ( iiu's, ut» havf ht'^un to rtH'oj^nizc the 
ahsorluttMl prohliMus o(rasion«'d depopulation of rural arfas. The (tIhI.s In 
.suppl.\InK |>ul)li<' and <iua m piihlh- .services in rural areaw ha.s draniati/.ed th(» 
illsparity hi'twi'fii the auienliies of \\U> a\allal>le in url>an and rural areas. 

Itural developiaent has htM*n primarily <-on(erned NNith providJ-nt; Improved em- 
plo.vuient opportnidtie: . lniprove<l U'veU of in<'onie, \\\\\\ impr</ved (|naUty of life 
In rural areas, i e ; making the rural an'a.^ a better plare ln-\Nhi< h t(» liv<'. AetlNl 
ties lo iMproV<' these hsimm'Is of rui'al life have included many industrial <leveh»p- 
nient eHorts di-s^ne<J to provide i)tT farm <'niployment for undereniiiloyetl and 
'uneniplo.\ ed rural \v<^rUers In soim' instance's, IhcM* <|ITorts'lnive heen successful. 
In rnau.N other ( aseH. the Industries so eagerly sou^h^'hy rural comrnuidties tiave 
^ h*'rn marginally vnjhie and have often produ<'ed external elTt^'ts detrimental to 
the <M)m iionlt.N or surr^)nndlnt,' area In som<' circnrustanees, tJie total effH't tu»H 
* l»een nt'U.itlve with somewhat improved empho rn<'nt opportuniti<*s an<l inconi^s 
achle\ed at swhstantial puhlic cost am! (sometimes) degradation of the 
envlronmerd . ^ , 

(iovernnient proj;rams contrihtitln^ to rural (h'veh/pment efTorts'an' numerous. 
In. a .la'niiaj*> U*7l compilation hast^tl on "tne <*a/f//o,v uf Fvdrml Dnmvtftiv An- 
Mittfnirr. K^i-nslon Service I'SI ).\ ) identlti<Hl 70 ruai rSI)A f<'deral proRramfi 
wMi'h wereyonsid<'reti primarily appllcalde tf» nonmet ropolitan iireas. Some of 
the-*e! sm'h ns KDA ^^rant and loan proj;rarns or the IlllM^urton program for 
coimtruction of h<'alfh can' fai'llltll's. are directly nj^pllcahh* to rural develo|H 
ment (MIum's jmimI rlhide .in<li hm-I ly, or not at all to runil development effort-s. 
.\ siihstantlal pi>rtion of TSDA pr(»f;nuus can he identiMed as rural develofunent 
oriented Hfsint^ as criteria the ('imtrlbutioii of the program to improvement of 
employnu'nt opportunities, h*v<'ls of income, and the quality of lif(E» in rijral 
? areas). Hj)wever. thes<' pro^nnns taken slriKly o,r in com'hinathnj have not proven 

adetpiate to stlnndal^' rural developmerd ' wJvere arnl wh<*n It Is needed. 

Numerous* le^risla 11 V4' proposals relal^ni to rural developm<*nt are currently he ^ 
fjtre Congress. Three rmiJ*or pl^H'es of this let^lslation an* l*r<'Hld<'nt .Nixon's pr<» 
K'arn of revenue sharing for rural dev*^Iopmeni . his proposal for governmental" 
rvorjjnnlzalion. and th<' pn>p(>Mal IntroduciMl hv Sena-lors Iluaiplifey andTahnad^e 
f<»r estahllshaient of a rural dev*'topMient cnnllt svstcni *l'he last of these proposals 
jiIn<» e'alls for suhsinntlal n'orKanlzation of sona' rsi).\ functions. 
• Whih* no definite a<'tlori has \ ct iM'cn tak<'n on these thr<'e major lleius of 

leKdslali(»n, It now* }^ip<'ars that th<> prr)hahillty of their passage in preseid f<»rni 
N evtrena'ly h>w Some hie;n4)ers of ron^'n'ss. sulmtantlal ruimhi'rs ofyv*oters/and 
nwiM\ >;o\erTunent nKenries are far from entlm d'^stic <'ver revenue sluuiuK and 
trovernrnerital reorKanf/.alion. The adndnlMt ra t Ion has provided testimony stnui^ly 
critical of tlu' rural dev^'lopnient <redlt svvit<Mn ftroposal If<»arlmrs uihI debate In 
(*on;:ress will pr*ividj' the forum fnr adjustment and coinprnmlse on these and 
other prop<>sa1'j . ' 

.V nnrT>bpr of faetorn can be Identiflerl vwhlcli linve <'ontritmted to the les*^ than 
Bp<K'taridnr sueresR of rural development efTnrtP. Foremf>st nmorm these has been 
a la(»k of agreement amonir practitioners and ajreneies reiranlinj: what rtiral de 
velnpment In. ThiR controversy Ir nr)t yet resolved, l)Ut indications are that in- 
creased emf>has1« will he f>laced on tipdjitlrjjj their de<dsion innklnu framework 
* to enable rural penf>le to tnake better jndlvlduni and ^rntip <1(h>IsIoii Any edncn- 
t'lonnl procn*am reqidred for such a tranRformntl*)n would, of ne<v»sslty. be lone 
term, nnd would require Bid>Rtantla1 commitment of resources, ( \h n ]icr<ion di- 
rectly involved In e<lucatlon. I hoy^e that this statement is a realistic appraisal, 
not Ju.^t wish fuinilment ) 

Pommerclal nfrrlcnltiire has nrlt yet in,d1cnted lt«» ncro[)tnnce nnd support of 
mrnl development. As a jrmup, those persons enfmired ifi commercial arrrlcultnre «^ 
have not supported niral development effort^, perhaps because thev do not want , 
to vie for land, labor, and capital in the competitive markets which would be 
bvfiroducts of sticcep^ful niral development. Additionally, they may fear the 

J. * 
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ia^o^l^^il^^^ oyer local affairs and governments If nonfarm population increases 
as a^ result W nlral development Without rural development the tieterioration of 
rfanni?nM ^^^"^'"^^ sjstems and the decline In public services resulting from 
^ depopulation may cost commercial agriculture more In the long run any conceiv- 
able changes In factor market prices. 

Only limited developmental progress Is possible regardless of the' availability 
of government programs if a community or group of communities (or even a ' • 
f^flte) Is alone in Its efforts. In the absence of national policies to promote In- ^ 
vestment In employment deficient a^eas. to reduce the barrier^ of Inequitable 
transportation costs where these exist, and to equalize opportunities for adequate 
levels of Income, rural development efforts wtfl be of less than desired effective- 
ness. Efforts on a regional basis directed toward the development of a broader 
frame of reference for declolon-malierfl could serve to reduce rivalries and pro-' 
mote the development of a regional sense of Identity. Regional efforts to secure 
ta.vonH>le governmental policies ai^d to secure Industrial developments beneficial 
to the region would almost certainly^ be more aucceosful than the more iucalWd 
efforts presently being carried out. 

Congrefjs, through Its Inclusion of Title IX I rr the Agriculture Act of 1970, rec- 
ognized the Jieed for a more effective means of rural development Section 901(a) 
of Title IX states : 

'^e Congress commits Itself to a sound balance between rural and urban 
. America. The Congress consldera this balance so essential to th^ peace, pros- 
perity, and welfare of all our citlzeno that the highest priority must be given to - 
The revltallzatlon and development df rural areas." 

In addition to this declnratlon deMlRnatlnp; rural development as a national 
policy concern, Congress also set up provlslona for regular reporting of the Im- * 
_.part of governmental actions on the development of rural America. 

The National Goals Research Staff In their report entitled. Toward Balanced 
Growth: Quality With Quantity, nuggests that movement toward balanced growth 
can be arhleve<l by replacing programs of low eocial worth with those of higher * 
social value. As the report goes on to point out, balanced growth will not come 
about from a single policy formulaV*<n. It will Inntead result from a collection 
of policies directed toward satisfaction of the quantitative and qualitative de- 
sires of our population. 

Rural development is one aopect of thKt collection of policies. If rur^l dtevel-^ 
opment ip effective on a nationwide baala, It will be becaufle the AmeWoan peo- * 
pl^, the Congress, and the Executive branch of government choose ta carry out 
the commitment spelled out In Title IX. 

- Effective rural deveii^pment will result In Increased nonfarm population wUh 
renultlnp: competition for all resources Including kind. In majiy» areas It will' 
accelerate the process or urtianlzatlon of the countryside, an« will provide an 
adequate population base upon which to base many of ^e^araenUIes and 6erv-' 
Icen desired'by rural pedoje. But, the Increased rural population will result In 
confllctfj In land use. the dntiftlon of political power of those engaged In commer-, 
clal agriculture. an<^ the delnlse of many social structures and Irtstltutlons held 
over from the "good old days" of the pfftit. Hopefully, It wl^ nlflo belog permanent ; - 
relief from the privations and deprivations presently^ experienced by a large 
proportion of our rural population. 
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Statkmk.nt of Wiiliam R. Simpsox, pRKHiuENT, .Dale Ei.kctbomcj^, 

Col.l'MBUH, NtlBK. 

As a Nebriiska emi)loyer in a amall town for a number of years. I have had an 
'opi)ortunity to .experience the rural-ijrobleiii in maintaining adequate growth 
through available John. Our i)ersonal growth i^n the last ten years has trii>led to 
a Nebraska employment of just under 2.(KX) people. We have actively partici- 
pated thn)Ugh state and cominuni^y'^ganizations in interesting other industries 
to Utcnte In Nebraska. We arc emphatic about the availability of highly intelli> 
gent and trainable rural Nebraska people and believe we have sufficient other 
exiferl(*nces to verify it. * j 

TlH»re Is little reason for me to go into the migration problems faced in rural 
communities due to^ shifts in a^'ricnltnral production, nor the fact that yt^brn- *^ 
kans have expended coiisidernhle sums to highly iirofessionalize ou^ cfuldreu 
for which there I." not a com pura rive job opportunity within the state, t am H,ure 
that there arel)eop!e who can statistically make these points more dramatic to 
you than I can. |K ^'^l^ 

However. I feel a i>oint historically mis.sed is the effect of World War H and 
the ensuing technological pursuit cond)ined With the changes In agricidture "fias 
had on rural middle states. These past three de<*ades have seen an uncojiscions 
subsldatlon of Iwlustrlal growth through government procurement to coastal i 
stjites that was not equaled in th(» middle states. The government has been such 
a major Influence thi^gh its procurement that any natural Industrial develop- 
ment that may have occurred In the middle states was distorted. 

The continuing migration of [people from a rural to urban area Is a needless 
added cost ^.^ociety: multiplying the urban problerjjls. taking people out of their 
iwitural ptodllctlve environment and placing them where they bc'tome a burden 
rather than a contributor. Such large movements of people as we have been 
experiencing does not stem from deep-rooted voluntary acts but from economic 
I)re8sure. 

Statistics I liave seen Indicate that an 83,OC>0 aclult labog force will be made 
available In Nebraska through this decade (U.S. Department of Labor.) This 
ftgure taJ^es Into acctmnt agricultural displacement. U.S. Department of Com- 
merce figures show the productivity of Nebraska people. The employee value 
added in manufacturing is 10.9^r above the national av^age.JFor every $1.00 of 
payroll of all U.S. Indofitrles. the value added Is $1.98 as ^ompared tote.38 for 
Nebraska on the average. It/^ould be a .social shame to fmn^ these pef/ple fr(^ 
their natural productive environment Intb a^ instable condition not of their need 
or real free choice. ' * . " * 

The obvious answer Is to provide new Industrial job opportunities In replace- 
ment of the disappearing farm occupations. 

Government agencies appear to be almost exclusively concerned with solving 
urban transportation problems. I can appreciate the engineering challen^re but 
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K- Vi'I!','"""" ""'J'"" "■'f'^l^tan.-.. .-..ul.) cine in tlie f,.rin of In.-reasine ti.P 

!.<•• .Mlliii.ii In.lnMlrial rcvcnnc Ix.nd limitation to MilHnn - 'rl.i= i ^ " 
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Harictiltiirtil |.r (•!„ nniuir.. IiIrI, cui.lt,,! investment uuuzing our 
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i.\ilo||iiiMnt Manpower triiinlnR proRranis are fine, Irat provide little total 

rj:;;.",':: ;;.:."rt' p,';;::' "vai.u.>i.it, an,l .sn,.«tantiul indL.en,ent.s"to'provide 
We in the yiddle states deeply appreciate the Senate's interest in tfie problem 
I re.,... ed t.y ,h,. evolution of the eeonoinl,- structur(Mrf our .■onntrv tha has so 
dramournlly affected our natural ^owth. It would sf^m that a much Rreater con- 
<-<-rn amJ cri.ouj-agemcnt of growth in rural America through the introduction of 
ln.l.,«trl«l on-npnllonH w...ild eventuall.v aid in solving many prohlemrS ?I 
othcp oFran nnd would at leflst posMbly stymie Increased pressure of the urban 

Your <-ori«l(i(«nitIon of this stntpment Is much appreciated. Thank you. 
' a , ^ Alliance, Nebr.. September JO, 7.97/ 

f'.^^. J^pvctr. Waahingion.^.C. ^ ^ 

Drab SRHAToa CtTBTO : I am In receipt of your letter dated September 2 1971 
I would bo mo«t happy to give you some of my ideas on developing rural areas 
.^Inr(P AlHoncr n e<>onomy Is based primarily on agrtculture and the Income of our 
fnpmopQ nnd ranrhern pretty well dictates business growth. I definitely feel some- 
thing tthonid he done to pr7>mote job opportunities in Alliance and other towns 
whd hnvo Hie nnme type Income structute. „ 

One off txiiy Jdeao. and I'm sure it is not an original thought, Is decentralization 
of onr Uovemment facilities and disperse them into our rural areas. If, for in-' 
Htnnce, nn net of aggresslpn was ^ged again'^t us by a foreign^^ower and Wash- 
ington ^-no f»n the receiving end of an armed attack, all our records and data 
could rwir^lhly be destroyed in one small period of time. If these offices were de- 
centrailcf^ thin could- be averted. With our communications systems being as effi- . 
cient on they nre today, none of these facilities would suffer from not being 
within "^nlklntr dlfltance" of each other. 

It In nlf;o n thought that the Government could be more helpful in furnishing 
flnanrini ap^^intance for on-the-job training and/or vocational education. 
^ r.ant hwi not lennt, 1 think something should be done about onr welfare pro- 
(rrnmw. ?*<M)ple on weKare should be required to do something productive for 
thorriRplvra nnd for the community in order to qualify for their welfare payments. 

I hope the ideas I have mentioned above will h& of some help to you and the 
commutes. If yon should be in need of additional Information, please don't hesi- 
tate to contact me. 
aimcprely, 

B. li. Chadwiok, 
President^ AlUance Area Chamber of Commerce. 



S^TATRMFr7T ^»F^1^^UL R JOHNSTON, EXECUTIVE SeCRETABT-TrEASXJBER, NEBRASKA 

^\^EST0CK Feeders Assocxation, Schuyler, Nebr. 

TliP OffirerR nnd Members of the Nebraska Livestock Feeders Association ap- 
preclnte very much the opportunity of submitting a statement relative to the 
development of Rural America. The livestock feeders of Nebraska are vitally 
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IntercKt<*<i in iiialntnlninK a rurat economy "and atmosphere Uint is (Conducive to 
Krowth nud proHpfiity. • c 

Mvestock K(*edfrs are baHkally stroijg willed Iiidivld^ials with the pride of 
frc^'doinOf development in their systems. Tliey feej/that PHlCE^i are tiie liasic 
element in dev<>l()pin{; tlie rta-al economy and keepings people ii^tht* rural areas. 

VVIiy do people leaye the rural area*4V They leave for theTilj;h wages and 
security td' tiic nrl»an ii&»itt^. They leave hecaiise of low wajjes and.tiie uneertainty 
' <if tlu* farms and MuinlJ towns. . . * ' 

VVe <h*finltely do not want Kovernment handiiiith.' Welfare for r\iral areas is not ^ 
the an.'»v\er as it lias hv^n yo ida^uly proVi»n ii» the urhan areas. Another thli)^ we 
do not need is ii new huteaueracy desittned to "Ilei?!)'' the rural area. Inlhe.se 
eas*-?* the only ones that'are lielped are the employees of tiie hureaiicracy. 

()n the positive side we will list sonie items that need the su|)port of our 
Federal (iovermneut : . 

ly Continue to support tlie Institutions that have l)eeu proven worthy of their 
re.^poii^lldUries. ^ueli as; the Land (irant Colleges, tlie Cooperative Kxtension 
Service, tlie Sol! Conservatl<in Service, the Farmers Home Adannist ration and 
UKAI* hnuUnj;. Keep these programs f\nidcd fully axM in .some 4'ases these slumld 
he increased. o . ' 

2.^<'reate a Kood (Monomic climate in the r\iral areas to t'necmrage agricul- 
turally related industries to settle in rural areas where the source of supply 
. exists. Tlien, encourage these industries to Gompletely process their product at 
' this same rural site. In some cases unions may have to be legislated in order to 
allow this to hap|)em J" ^ i 

S. llie government must exercise every availnl)le effort tf) stop rimaway infln- 
ti(;n. No seguient of the e<'ortjmiy is affected more hy inflation than the agricid- 
tural connnunity. The price-wage freeze is a start. The Legislators ^hotrtd see 
that jMisitive ;inti-inflation ">**asures continue. 

I. Support higher prices for agricultural products. This can he done withcmt * 
controls, etc. It can he done hy supporting legislntion that is not dctrimentnT to 
the agrlculturnl producer. All legislators and governmental officlal.s must stop 
their <-on^fei)t and thinking that food must he held down ns the lowest priced 
couunwdlty ofrere(fto the people. Food must he kept in perspcH'tive with the rest 
of the H^nomy. l*roflt-taklng hetween the farm a^id the c<in^umer sho\d(t he 
under a constant surveillance. 

T}. Crhan legislators must he convinced that they are helping their own urhan 
areas when.th'*y heip the rural areas. If the rural people are driven to the city 
anticipating hetter jx)]>s and wages It only compllcntes the urhan pni^lem. The * 
Federal Government is no place for men with selfish interests. The country as a 
whole is at stake. If oHe segnient of the economy is sick, the entire country will 
feel the effects, i 

For example, support the Investment tax credit This will be extremely helpful 
to our fnrmer-fe<^ders In the purchase of new machinery, needed so hadly.^ 

0. There Is a sltifatlon In the agricultural a|^n that could end the free fiow 
of abundant food In the I'nlted States. This one Item could spell di.^aster to the 
Cnlted States. Tnls is the unethical tactics under the guise of a uni(m for agri- " 
cultuHil workers. It Is strange that the methods, emploj^ed to force both W(ji"l^iprs ' 
and producers to do what they do not want to do, can continue to exis in a free 
country such as the United States. All the forces of our entire government should 
he entployed to stop this cancer before it spreads to all !=>egment8^f a'gTlculture. 
Right to work laws must be pa.ssed and enforced and the Government must pro- 
vide ways to strtixse(M)ftdary boycotts of agricultural products. 

CONCLUSION 

Again the Associathm expresses Its gratitude for allowing us the opportunity 
to place our views before your sub-committee. We recognize the liionwmenfal * 
task that lies ahead for you.>We tru.st that unselfl.sh wisdom will xi re vail. 

Statkmicnt of Cyiiil p. SiiAroHNESSY, Attorney ron thk TwfN Lorrs 

RECLAMATION DlSTHICT, St. 'PaUL, NEBI^. 

Mr. Chairman and Senator Curtis. My name is Cyril P. Shaiighnes^y' of St. 
Paul, Nebraska. With me are Mr. Henry Lahge of Ord, President of the Twjn 
Loups Reclamation District, and Mr. William Schudel of Ord, President of the 
TwipLoups Irrigation District. ' 
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^ . have lived all of my life In Howard County, Nebraska. When my father 
moved to-Ilovtard County by horse and \vngon In 1900 to sell WatUhm products 
at fapQ homos, there wer^ already over 10,000 persons In the County, Most of us 
today looU back to that period and think of that era as the pioneer age, but today, 
there arfe less than '7,000, persons In this County. From 1910 ta 19fl0; we have 
es^perienced a 8tea<^ loss of population ; but from 1960 to 1970, we fiuafly leveled 
off and actually gained about 3Q0 persons. Tho.se of us Intimately associated with 
tAls area realize that the construction and operation of the 50,000-ncre Parwell 
Irrigation project Is the principal reason wa have .stopped our population lo.ss. 
For 6' years n^w, this project has Increased buslne.ssjn the local area and In the 

Si,ate by more than $25 million each year. Sherman Reservoir provides recrea- 

tfonal ppportunltles previously unavailable ttf* persons living In this area. We 
believe Howard County has Indeed been fortimate to have sluch a Federal 
project. ' . ' ' 

Let ipe a (ItU however, that several other central Nebraska counties are faced* 
with a rather bf^eak Mture unless we are able to authorize, construct^ and oper- 
ate some of the multiple-purpose projects. ^ 

We recognize that most of the Nation's large Industries, great service facilities, 
and If^mlng center are located in our larger cities. We find no fault with this, 
in fact, we* believe this Is bow It will continue to be for a long while. 

But, we do feel that we, too, as contributing to <T^r Nation by supplying the 
food needed by all t^ose tens of mlllifms of .persons who live and work In our 
cities. To cohtinue to supply unlimited varieties and quantities of food, we, In 
the rural areas, must somehow share In the prosperity that Is apparent in other 
^part.s of the Nation. 

J^' We, Of central Nebraska,, believe there is" a method to help not only Nebraska 
business, but Industry,- located throughout the United States. This method Is to 
provide legi.slatlon to ^authprij5€ and -funds to construcj; our needed water re- 
sources projects. " • . - 

We have an Inventory tiiat Includes thrifty and Industrious people, inherently 
fertile farmland, and mllltona of acre^feet of unused water. Harnessing of these 
into a coordinated team wlil allow the ciperienced farmer already living on the 
land to produce enough year atfter year to support his family. 

This is not a purely selfish wi'sh — we know from a study by the University of 
Nebraslca that for each one dollar of 'increase crop production by Irrigation, a 
total of $6.68 of new btislness iti generated within Pi{j?braska. Additional dollars 
of new business are created in other parts of the United States, but the study 
• • did not catalogue the areas or the benefit^; 

The North Loup Division of the Pick-Sloan Missouri Basin Program Is %good 
example of a project that Is desperately needed to help not only the farmer, but 
a five-county area in central Nebraska. Bringing an assured supply, of irriga- 
tion water to over 50,000 acres of irrigable farmland and furnishing needed 
/ recreational pp]i>ottunities would provide" the same stimulus for the social and 
economic stability to the area as the Farwell Unit has provided for Howard 
County. 

This year, In particular , the last six weeks, provides a rather saddening ex- 
ample of how .se%ere the weather can be to farmers In our i)art of Nel^raska. 
Millions of dollars of ouj^drylahd crops* have been lost as we have jtist pa.ssed 
a long period 6t almost no rainfall and several days with over 100 degree 
temperature. ' . 

To us, It seems wasteful for man to allow a resource such as water fiow unused 
to the ocean while withii^Jl few hundred feet or a few miles, crops and livcf- 
stock are suffering the plague of hot temperatures and seering winds. We^believe 
authorizatfon of, the North Loup. Division would te an effective way 'to avoid 
j^lot of this annual loss. " 

. Mr. Clialrman, we are pleased to say that several of ns In central Nebraska 
have underway a small study that we believe will show the tremendoils social, 
economic/environmental benefits that Irrigation brings to the people of the 
area. This study should be i?omplete in the very nearv future, and we would 
■ appreciate your consent for us to have this included as part of the record. . - 
We who have lived in the rural parts of America are grateful to you for 
the efforts you are making to allow our areas to continue to survive and to be 
a part of a progressive Nation. » > 

Thank you. , 
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^ Statement of Maogie Malloy, Lincoln Legal Sebvices, Lincoln, Nebr.* 
neiiuaska's ilousiNO phobleh: the legislative PEiisrtcnvE 

The legal) aud leglHlutive processes haye tracUtioi^lly been the vehicles by 
which citizens iiuve sought, and in some esises produced, chai>ge. The whole demo- 
cratfc process is based on this concept Yet when a problem such as Nebraska's 
huuHiug situation rejiches near crisis proportions, one begins to wonder whether 
the process is working. • 

NebraskU's legislation in housing and landlord-tenant law reflects the- state's 
overall housing crisis »i It is stop*gap at best ; more olten it is non-existent. Of the 
1012. bill5'introduc*ed in the^-iyjl legislartive sessioii, only niiie dealt vyith housing 
and tenants' Hghts. And the fate of those bills w)is pretty discouraging to tenants 
and other citizens In the state who aife concerned about decent housing. 

iThe most serious setback was that the legislators xepealed the stage's m^imum ' 
housing code. But late in this year's s6ssion,^LB 747 was passed. Th&>amende,d 
^^ersion of this bill states that housing codes are now required >n]y in commu- 
nities^^4i(}ii.ch have submitted or are preparing a workable program — to date, only 
three cities ip the State! In effect, this.law aow allows the state to ignore thou- 
sands of substandard dwelling units, aQd pretend they don't^ exist. 

There were, however, two bills that did pass that should offer some relief to 
tenants. One, LB 190, provides for paynlehts, to persons displaced from their 
'homes by any federal, st^te, oi^ local government agency needing the land for 
a program or project. Lincoln tenants should i}ow be able to receive payments 
for the city's NortUeast* Radial Project, The law covers payment for property, 
business, and moving expenses. — 

The .other bill repeals the lien law*. This law h^d required the county to file 
a lien on property when welfare assistance is giv&n to aged, blind, or disabled 
citizens. This law was considered by many to be discriminatory and demeaning 
to people receiving welfare. 

Aside from these two bills "that passM in the legislature, other housing bills 
met with little success. The, most noteworthy example was the Statewide Ckiall- 
tion for Housing's package of three bills which attempted to secure protection 
<|ih<»rights for' tenants. Two of the bills pertained to housing alithoritles : LB 
S|QS^3%as enabUng legislation that permitted tenants of public housing to serve 
on housing authority "boards without conflict of interestt LB 898 w'as a stronger 
bill that required one memb^ of each housing auth(Mity board to be a tenant of 
su^h ' housing. The third bill,. LB 901, created' enforcement procedures for th^ 
state s minimum housing standards. These procedures would have denied land- 
lords the use of retaliatory evictions, and would have provided tenants siich rights 
as rent wi^Jiholding in certain cases, and recourse through the courts i^i others. 

The life of the Coalition bills was very short. All three bills wei'e killed by the 
]p|iblic Health and Welfare Committee. The Coalition did make its presence felt 
the committee's public hearing, and brought in" tenants an^ representatives 
from various church, professional, civic, and community groups thrpughout tfae 
# state to endorse the bills. But tt^ testimony of liie People vyras Overshadowed by 
the powerful lobbying efforts of 'banking and re^l estate interests, and even the 
Various housing lillthoritieS.in the state. They were all opponents of the bills, and 
judging from the c6mmittee*s»decision, they were clestf Ij^ the Winners. 

So what can be said about the state's housing legislation aflpr the *71 session? 
^n summary, Nebraska's housing situation took twp steps forward with the pas- 
sage of the bills to provide relocation payment and to repeal the lien law. But it 
took a giant step backward with the loss of the state's mlnibaum housing stand- 
ards.* If such a code, and its enforcement, can be considered to be one of the baisic 
jneeds to Insure decent housing, then Nebraska.ls surely regressing. . * 

Yet one ras^of hope remains from the past legislative sessio«i. And that is the 
work and potential of the housing coalition. For perhaps the first time tn the his- 
tory of Ihe Nebraska Unicameral, a people's group organized around a specific 
problem, and Introduced and supported^leglslfrtaon that would alleviate it. To he 
sure; the^coalltion's first attempt failed. It wSSst|uite obvious that although some 
l^gi.slators listened to the gronp„ they did not look upon it as an influential orga- 
nizatjon. Perhaps it was becaiTse unlike other special Interest groups, the coalition 
has ho money to make its influence in the legislature felt flnancially. The coalition 
is not motivated by business and monetary gains, but by a since rg desire to 
Improve^ the state's critical housing problem. Thus, to be Effective, it must flnd 



a way to Inform senators of the growing (llsaatrsfactioii of low-Income tenants 
and their HUi)i)orters throughout the state, and their Interest In Heein* housing 
legl.sliitlon enaeted. 

in the ^nal analyslH. It must do nothing less thaii make the <iemocratlc proeess 
Work h> iiinktiiK th<' state legislnture responsi ve-'to Uie ne<*ds of th<' lNM)j>le. All 
IMUver tn them. • y» ^ 

(The aUiicluDents to Miss Malloy s statement are as follow-s :) 

. Hoy SIN O NKKDK AM) rMVKUBlTY RL.S^^NSIBII^I'Cy 

{yre\)i}rk*d by Lindn^Schaefer, l)e<-ein*»er 11)70) 

The Lincoln-Lancaster County Health Department in jcooperation with the 
National Communicable Disease Center, LJnited Stages J*ujt)lic HealtH Service, did 
a random Hele<fte4^ sample Community ll^ealth Survey in 1964. A resurvey waH 
done In 196Sf''to evaluate progress and the changing eharacteris'tics of the City, 
during the intervening four years. From^the data collected, geographical areas 
within the City were 'stratified as either upper soclo-e5onomic, middle sooio-^-o- 
noniic, or lower socio-economic. The survey made clCi^irSthat the* condition of 
tlie housing within an area is a reliable Index for de([prniihlng the socio-economic 
ievel of a given area. Only Part I, a.-c, which deals with housing/is l>eing^uoted , 
here/^ ' ' Os 
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1. Communitv bibck data 

a. Percent sound hooso? 

b. Percent dotertorstins houses 

c. Percent ditapldatin^ houses . 



1964 
94.6 
5. 1 
.3 



1968 
91.9 
8.0 
. 1 



Middle 



1984 
57.0 



1968 
36.8 
60.8 
2.4 



1984 
22.4 
* 62 4 
15.4 



1968 
14.4 
72.3 
13.3 



The data an.ilj.sis of th<» entire survo.v reveal (m1 tliat I/Ti<-oIn's major h<'altli 
problems are largely tiustered In the lower socio-e<'on()rni<- areas with Honie over- 
lapping into the a<ljoining middle socifveeonomio area. The survey 'concludes that 
if a lower disease rate is to be attained it seeius necessary to improve housing 
comlitions^in these areas.^ , 
' 'Inhere are .several fa<-t(>rs that are (^mtributing to the <litfi<'nlty Lin<*oln's low- 
inc<nne people find in locating a<le<iuate housing. Most low-incomo i)e()ple are 
foH'ed into a rental situation. The lu)nsing problem be<'onies most a<-iit<» for them 
wlien an irnmediatf^' transfer is desire<l. The va< ;»n<\v rate ftyr stnndard, single- 
family rental imits *whl<'h poor people can nfford is estimated at l.O^r.- Witli 
>;tu<lents sidded to this tight rnnrket. .some low-intMmu* fainTlies are fon'ed into 
<l(»nbUng-\i]> in hon^^es or living in substantia nl units. Tiie va<»an(»y rate in rental 
liroperty fr)r Lineoln in 1960 was estiniate<l at This last figures, however, 

inchuies sul)stan<lard units; less than 6*;^. an^ liai)itable. • 

Deinrdition jM-tiyities in Lincoln have furtlHM* ef)ntributed to a tight rental 
market. Fifty Rornes have l)een torn <lown i)y f\\e City of Lincoln in the Clinton 
Area, which is bound<Ml by 18th Street on the west, C^ornhii^ker Highway on th<' 
north, 3^rd Stretft on the east, and 'Y* Street on the south. ^ These have i)een 
removed due to plans for a%ew highway. t(»rmed the Northeast Ra<liaI.«The'T ni- 
versity of Nel>raska tears <lown viytunriy all the lu)mes it purchases as It expands 
eastwanl.*'^ 

Most of the laiilding that is taking place now is for moderate and above income 
families. There has bec^n a sigaifirant number of dwellings whi<'li have been oon- 
^verted from singb* family dwellings to multiple family dwellings In order to serve 
'the. student market, frc^rjucntly at the expense of the b)w-ineome market and the 
T'niversity;has played a part in removing housing fnmi the pool of housing usable 
Jnr <Titi<'al needs. The expansion of Lincoln's downtown ntea hns also remov<'d 



available housing. 



^"IfMW and 1068 rrtmmiinlty Health Survey, A Report to the Peoplo," Lincoln Lancnstpr 
Coiintv Tlpalth Pppartinpnt. ^ ^ . ^ , , " 

• Flirnrp amirtesv of Gerald Henderson, Relocation Offlcnr, City of LiBPoln. 

3**HousinK One,' Nebraska State Office of Planning and Profiraniminp, Novonir>or 0, 1070, 
n 21 

» Tnfofniation courtesv of Sue Scott, director of Home and NelKhborhood* nevoloimirnt. 
s Information courtesy of Ron Wrijzht, Asslsfant Director of BusincH.s and Finance, 
^'nlvcrdtv of Nebraska. ^ 

•Information courtesy of Carl Koplnes, Housing Administrator, City of Lincoln. 
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A reM'arch j>rojt'c t yvm done In May, UKW, roncerniriK tlie experiences of the 
people In t\w Malone Areu who mere involvetl in n relocation proceHH due to 
I niverslty of\Nel>ra8lm expansion, ma wuh done hv a ^roup of Kraduate Htudent.s 
from tile (iradnate Scliool of Social Worlc, TniverHitv of Neljraska. The infornm- ' 
tion which folfe>\v.s Ih taken from that reporr. 

The MaloneUrea \v;i.s detiiu^! In tlie study uh tliat area liounded by 19Ui and 
23rd Streets atm IV and Vine Street. Sixty-three jiefcent of the former residents 
reloeattMl withIA thi' area hounded l)y 17th to :i3rd Streets an^'O' Street to the 
rajinmd tracks ^orth of tlie Malone Area : this pla<-ed many in fhe (:iint(m Area. 
?^eventy-one iH^rcynt of those wlio locate<l within thn\ area, relocated within six 
blocks of the perUueter of the Malone area. Sixty-nifie percent of the non-white 
foniter residents relocated in the above ifrea. AltlioUnh .12 percent of the former 
residents felt positive about their rehuation, 45 per cent of the non-white 
former residents either experience*! or feared di.Hcriminatlon. The former resi- 
dents were primarily non-white. (77%). Forty-five percent of* the foc;ner resi- 
dents were homeowners while in the M/iione area, after leaving the area the 
pen-entaKe of home owners wa.s 41 percent. One-third of the former residents 
said tiiey would have relocated elsewhere but for a lack of funds, discrimination 
or dilliculty in finding a residence large enough for their family at a rate they 
coul<l afford. About one-fourth looked extensively for housing, many ran into 
dilficulty finding a new residence close enough to their jobs and^ransportatlon 
service's. 'l*wenty-eight percent were unable to make a satisfactory move the first 
linu* and moved at least om'e more. Sixty nine percent reporte'^l that they re- 
ceive<l no help in relocat\ing. 

Concerning i)rcsent tS(»s|dents fat the time of the report), 73 percent were 
nou-white; oO percent ^cre home owner.s. Half Imd nc;rative feelings about^ 
relocating; tbe mm-whi(^ respondents and thhse over fifty yea'rs of age were 
more likely to have negative feelings about relocation than the wlilte or vounger 
respondents. As with fortner reisjidents, m*)ney was a factor with the i)resent 
residents; the lower a person's income, the more likely he was to Indicate a 
neeil for help with relocating. 

There has been much di.scussion by Malone ^omiiumity (Vnter officials, resi- 
♦ ients, aiul other groups involved in this process ('(mcerning the fair market 
value which is paid for the honias. Many of the families had difficulty finding 
comparabh' housing elsewhere in the city; the problems multiplied* for the 
elderly atui the welfare re<'ipients who are on lixcd incomes. 

A chari was drawn up for this survey of the total number of hou.s-es In the 
.Malf»ne Area and how many had been purcha.sed. The total number of houses 
was- \i^\(H\ as ar^proximately 332, T'niversity of Nebraska purchases as of ApHl, 
V.n\\ wcvv *»7; new fraternity purcha.ses were 18; City of Lincoln purchases were 
t; for a total *)f si>, with 243 houses remaining. Of these remajning houses, 76 
were it) l>e sold to the City. 3 were to be sold to fraternities, 8S were in areas 
notHik«'lv to be <old. and 7() w«we to be .sokl to the Cniversity. As of December, 
VJ7iK the T'liiversity lists 58 houses yet to be purcha.sed as well as 11 vacant 



f'volo''im»^^^ IiifMrrnatfon conrt^^sy .,f Sno Scott. dirJH'tor of Home and Neighborhood 
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lots.* (See Map No. 2 for area in which these purchases are to be made. This 
map is reprinted from a University expansion study which will be examined 
later in thin report) 

This study has a^e<iuately documented ihe kinds of problems low-income 
people are forced to cope with as a result of the University's expansion efforts 

In 1066 the Lincoln Housing Authority received the right to participate in and 
receive federal assistance In public housing. It now operates a lease-rental pro- 
gram whereby the Authority leases from Lincoln landlords available units that 
meet required standards, rentlng^em to low-income families at a rent constitut- 
ing 2(V-25 percent of the fam1JM||ome, and then makes up the diflference with a 
subsidy from the federal goMllent. As of November, 3970, there were 1.100 
units under this program; of HW? total, 457 were married student families, 86a 
units were being rented to the elderly, and 277 units to low-lncome famiUes. 
This does, not include approximately 400 units which are rented to students at 
the Lincoln Honslng^uthority, Arnold Heights (Air base). The average number 
of families on the waiting list at all times Is 280.* As Is evident by these/figures, 
a major service Is being provided by the Lincoln Housing Authority toAhe Uni- 
versity by housing this number of student families. This can be directly con- 
trasted to the nuinber of units the University provides for its married student 
families ; which comes to a total of 40 units on East Campus and 17 units on 
City Campus. The chart ^yen below is provided In order to compare the units 
the University maintains as compared to other schools in the Big Eight 

Carried apaHment atatiatics 1910-11 " 

r> - ^ F ^. Ocoupahcy of married units 

Permantiit unit^InMtitutian fall hi 0~^No/ occupied 

Colorado qiq 

Iowa State ; 1111111 691 

Kansas , I^IIII 300 

Kansas State. ^ I ~ 596 

Missouri ^-?1_-J, II-IIIIIII II 360 

Nebraska I— H-IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 57 

Oklahoma / . IIIIIZII 757 

Oklahoma State * ^^111111111-111 676 

Apparently the University has not as yet felt that it vLs necessary to house 
more student families, even though the nuuAer of marridJ students on the Lin- 
coln clinipuses has Increased, as has the total enroUmenJ^irst semester, 1960-61, ^ 
the enrollment figure was 8,261; married men numtl^d 1,192 married women 
number 341. Enrollment figures for first semester, lo65-^6 were 15,217 ; married 
men numbered 2,151, married women numbered 780.^^rGllment figures for first 
semester, 1970-71 were 20,170; married men numbeifc 2,911, married women 
numbered 1,138." Most {17S%) student families ar^ not provided housing 
through the University, but are thrown out into the r/ntal market to compete 
for housing with Lincoln residents; and 21.3 percent, br about 800, of the total 
number of student families have found housing thro&gh the Lincoln Housing 
Authority's lease-rent program, which was previously described." 

Out of the 16,121 single men and women students enrolled at the University 
first semester, 1970-71, 4,364 list their residences as apartment/room." Students 
should have the^rlght to preference the type of housing they wish to live in, a.s 
should any group of citizens. Yet, an effort must be made by, the University to 
examine the effects of the 8tudento*;)opulation to the low-income community as 
regards housing. ^ 

Students have forced rental rates up In situations where a group can live to- 
gether In a large house, enabling the landlord to collect a sizeable rent. This 
creates an additional burden/ because large rental houses are extremely scarce 
and are needed by large families. Gerald Henderson, Relocation OflQcer for Lin- 
coln, has noted numerous cases where apartments w^re left vacant in the summer 
because of students who had signed contracts for the apartments but had left 



Universi^ty ofjfebrafika*^^^ Wright, Assistant Director of Business and Finance, 

Fiffnres conrtesy Doris Conkel, Secretary Lincoln Honslnj? Anthorlty. 
Big Eight University Honslng Statistical Survey. Nov. 1970. 
" Flgnres, conrtesy Sttident Housing Office, University of Nebraska. 



If •NU M«et Will Air Increases In Rent," article In Lincoln Journal. August 0 1070 
"Where Stndents Live, report by th^ Sttident Housing Office, Unlrerslty of Nebras 
Ist fiemester, 1070-71. 
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Lincoln for a period of throe months. Yet, thio \ti houi^ing that could have met the 
needs of low -Income i^eoplc. 

Jn 1904 the TJniverHity retained Taylor. I^leberfeld and Heldman. Inc., educa- 
tional coniiJUitautQ, to lindertalse a detailed opace study of the I'uiveroity, and to 
determine the needs to accommodate a projected enrollment of 25.000 htadent». 
Jieconimendution^ and tindinge from that study included these points : 

1. Enrollment was anticipated to hit 25,000 during the 1070'a. 

2. t'niversity plans should anticipate H\m^ for houyinf? up to ryO^c of the ^ 
student body, not including reqnirementH for fraternities and GororitK*R, ^ 
when enrollment reaches 25,000." 

Note : Total residence hall capacity can now accommodate 5,621 studentH.^" 
In 1966, Caudili, Howlett, Scott, architects, planners and engineers, wuh em- 
ployed by the I niversity to implement the above program through tije develop- 
ment of a Comprehensive Campus Planning study. Kceomniendationo Tront that 
etudy inol4ide the following : 
City CampuD — 

1. The plan ohall make provision for housing 12,500 undergraduate stu- 
dents, should the need arine. 

2. Housing f of 000 graduate students will be planned. 

, 3. Most of the fraternities and sororities will be relocated east of the pro- 
posed campus. 

4. Piafi for acqu^ition of all land necessary to* fultiU tlie programmed 
requirements. ' 
East Campuspj- ^ 

1. The 'Plan will have provisions for 400 units of married student housing, 
fihould the need arise, j 

2. Dormitory facilitiOs will be provided for 500 additional undergraduate 
students, should the need arise." ^ 

The study explains t^mt the city campus will occnpyJUie area between 9th 
Street and the Northeast lUidial, and between tioldredge and Q Streets. .(See 
Maps No. 2 and No. 3). Tl^e University, through land acquisition and (Jevelpi)- 
ment, has already w<^ven itself into the Central Business District between' *R' and ' 
•Q* Street^. The study goes 6n to state tliat the city campus should, at the 25,000 
level, contain the primary academic area, support facilities and^ housing for 
single students. The existing fraternity and sorority houses located in this area, 
pins tho athletic facilities, will be relocated. The study suggests that' the area 
between *Q' Street and Holdredge, east of the Northeast Radial to 27th Street, 
be redeveloped as a fraternity-sorority area and a high-density residential area. 
This high-density -residential area is to provide housing for married students,' 
faculty apartments^ and for those persons who work In the Lincoln Business 

District. - , r,^ . 

It Is apparent that the University has and will continue to have a wide im- 
pact on the surrounding conimunlty. It must be made aware of the problems 
It presents to the -4ow-lncome community as regards housing needs. A critical 
housing shortage exists now for iow-lncome people, and the University Is di- 
rectly involved In this problem. A Housing Conference, sponsored by the Better 
Lincoln Committee, was held Nov. l^^SW, 1970. in which various suggestions were 
made concerning the housing shortt^e. These suggestions included a recommen- 
dation that the University have a program to provide more housing. for Its mar- 
ried students. It is time now for the University to become a more responsible 
Institution in thcf community. 

(The maps referred to above are on file with the subcommittee.) 

, , Why Tent Cpty? 

Safe and decent housing is a human right. This rigljt has been denied to the 
low-income families of Lincoln. Today we have chosen to live in tents because we 
cnn no longer remain silent. We have seen the University step by step destroy 
the entire nelghbofhood in its path to the east. And what do we see where peoples 
homes ohce stood and children once played? We see parking lots, fraternity 
houses and empty space. The city of Lincoln has chosen to spend. 20 mUllon 



i'b'ompr^henslve Campos Plan, "Prior Program Development/* p. 13, CandlU, Bowlett, 

^^?o*^li^EIght Cnlveralty Hooslpff Stftd8tlcal Survey, p. 13,Nov. 1^^ 

Comprehensive Compos Plan, ••Program," pp. i4-15. CaudlU, Rowlett, Scott, 1967. 

70-llG— 71— pt 5 26 
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11 J^u'?"" ^S^'^^y which ban already destroyed 135 homes in the Malone. 
and Clinton areau. Neither the city nor the university has replaced the homes 
^ 15^^,.?°,^® destroyed. Yet the city will eventually destroy nearly 500 homes and 
'Stk^^'""'"'^'^ ^^^^^ highway, and the unlverelty continues to 

expand Where are we to go with our children? Wo have seen the Lincoln hons- 
Intr authority homu* over 4()0 Unlverofty of Nebraaka utudento while ihev turn 
aivay low-lncome families. The mime university that destroyed peoples' homes 
jiml t:iMiil« their otiuleiito to the hou«lu« authority for aasistance haci built only 
.)7 units of married housing for ti|e more than 4000 married students. FamUles 
arp airpady doubled up because housing Just cannot be found. Landlords com- 
miind hlsh rent for Hubotandard hquEet^ and we are f(m'(»d to sign unfair leancH 
becauEoyRre have nowhere else to turn. We are trapped In substandard housing 
becauGe the altematlve,for us Is no housing. We have turned to the city for helo 
and th(»y gather statistics while our children grow in over crowded and decay- 
^^J^^*T^^' ^® ^^^^ turned to the housing authority for help and they tell us 
tttudent^j are better housebeepera We have turned to the university for help and 
ihpy appoint n committee. Our oltuatlon Is desppKite 00 i\e turn to you. the 
people, for y,»iir help and underHtaudlug. We have nowhere elKe to turn. 



OF lIorr^INO PKORI.KMH AND TllK 1101 '^^INU ArTIfOUlTY 



Tlie iKHUe of boimhig for low Income people In Lincoln beraiiie nn ofliHal cov. 
iT/i.? ^^'^ c reation of the Lincoln Hou.^lug Authority on June H, 

iViO. llip clt.v (oiinrll paswd on that day a rem>latlon atatlng ^' that the cltv 
council find« <a) that imHanltiry and unnafe Inhabltated dwelling accomodatlonH 
exlat *n the city of Lincoln and ib) that there la n Hhortage of snfe and minltarV 
dwelling accomodations In the city of Lincoln available to persons of low Income 
at rentals they can afford . ." The exprestipd purpojie of the authority wbh to 
construct both temporary and long range low coBt housing. The Authority's 'firHt 
^"JJl^^^^^^ ^1*^*^ ^" Kecure 12 flurplua trailers to ukp as Ntopgap liomdng. 

The Housing Authority took over the operation of several types of housing at 
the Air Force Baw* after a contract wno entered Into between the r.S.A. and the 
city of Lincoln on Sept. 3. m6 turned over federal hoUHliig to the city Thiw 
agreement r^<|lllred thnt veterans nlmuld have pri^A-ltles In housing. For «e vera 1 
years the I rilverslty of NebrnsUa oi>erated n iiuniber of honslng projects at the 
base, and oh >:ov. .^0, IJMJ), turned over such proJei-tH to the Honalnc Authority 
TU\ti agreement «et forth certain prlorltlefi for married Htudento. faculty, nmi 
admlnlfltrntlve personnel. 

On April 24. lJr»0 the city entered Into an agreement with the Honing Au- 
thfirlty. under which the iloimlng Authority purcliaBed from the cltv all of the 
buildin;?s in scvcral'BaKe honHlng projects for .S110.07JI.00. Among the hiilldlngq 
purchaf^cd are thom» In the area Unown ns "Huslrervllle". Tbene unltR wore used 
{ft tlinf time to houwc only people with an emergency liou^lng pittintlon. 

Meanwhile, the Congress had passed the Housing Act of 1949, which provided 
for «nnnclal aoMlstance from the Federal Government to the Hoiiwlng AuthoritieH 
for the construe tlon of public housing. Thie Lincoln HouHlng Authority nt fhnt 
time. hel|eve<l that a ruhllc Honking projec^t was neceseiary if adequate houfdnf; 
waH to he provided for the low Income families of Lincoln. The City Council ap- 
parently agreed. An application for a ref4ervatlon of 700 low rent public units 
wm prepiired and a4)proved by the City Council on Sept. 26. 1049. But, the pon erq 
that he In Llncf>ln did not approve of the plnrt for Public Housing, and they, as 
\ now. were £|,ble to prevent the construc^^mfbf much needed Public Housing' 
^ ICarly In 1950. a group of Lincoln rejSfltors approached the City Council and 
promised to construct low Income hounlug with private funds If the Council 
wonld reverse their det^islon. Lincoln Housing Inc. was formed In March of 1950 
to fiilHll t)hls promise. The City Council reversed their decision to provide Public 
Housing, hut Lincoln Housing Inc. was dissolved In August of 1951 without having 
\ const nwrted a single houKC. The Housing 'Authority was still convinced of the 
need for Public Housing, and contracted the "Economic Research Agency of 
Madison to do a study of housing problems in Lincoln in 1950. The report, com- 
pleted In lonO. in<ttcated Lincoln indeed had a critical shortage of low Income 
housing and recommended Public Housing. A goo deal of publicity was generated 
by this report. An article appearing in the Lincoln Journal in 1951 stated, **If yon 
ever care to analyze the worn ou^ and ambiguous phrase 'substandard hous- 
ing* ... to translate It Into pale tBin children, filthy black wallpaper, blazing 
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hot fot MiiT rliick<-n IS»Uh4 s ;;.initci-M \\illnuit siuiitary rarliilH"*, Iml f*/r wljlth 
ri'iit l^, ( hin'^4*(l, t|^*Mi jiiHt vi>U < 4Tliiin unrt^ of I.UK'olti." Knink K<!wanl« y>f 
.Mutual JirtmdcUMt in ^la(«-<i iti u nutKMial broaiUunt that (1m* inii^iTy of the 

|MMir living »a Jiimolii, N<»l»raj^ka waw tlu» Maiiu* an (lie iniM**cy <'f the poor in the 
>liiuis of (Mrvrlaiu! and i'Uu-nutt TIh' Mayor wuh a|M>ar<»iitly not convlru'ed Huoh 
I>rohl<•lll^« hMl utid rcMjiirntiMl a report «>m (lu-'Nulij4H t from piil>li(v uiu! private 
\\»»lfai'e ni^4»iiri<'M of !,iru'olM. 

Thf ^«M't wtm <'OJni)l<'t4'(f \u I'Vh., llJoLV it ^tJlt4•(| . . It !h the belief of 
\u-ll^ar4'^iirin'i4»H l'r<»iM lUv hMkUi's iita(l<* tluit i( U rU»arly fvldont that th(»r4« In 
d(>tiiilt4*ly M4MMi(Ml in !,iiH'oln a iMihlh* l!o^l^l^l^^ prnt^runi for low inc<jiM(» 
IM'oplf. . Tlierlly'M t(Mi yt'Jir iilan that was puhlMu'd In l!l."i2 ntatfM! **. . . it It! 
UHfM'-ury to provhh* a lur^J* nimnint of -wJitlHiactory low income rental boa»* 
tUii . . UMd Hii^c^fHl PlihUc llouNlnK*'. ^ 

ivrluiim fi-arln^; anotlHT vot4» on fuhllc KoiiHlni^'. tlic HonM> BuUderR A^fiorla- 
tloii <if I.inroln made a Kfcond i)roportal to conMtruct private low-Income bouoing. 
l»re^i4l4Mit Kr\hi C IN'terMon proniiMMi (|j4« <*ourM 11 that 150 units would bo eon- 
'-trui iwl ulttiin njoritliM. at no prollt to ItiV hi/ildcro with the niHh'rHtandlu{5 
thiit th4' ilouHln^ Authi)dPy would conhtruct no Public Housing. Tbe l^'^O units 
wrn- n*'V4»r hnllt. 

Hy VXA th4' lIoiiHlni,' Authority had imid to the City all Imt 365,«04.21 on the 
pun hii'-c [>rlcf 0|i June I. \\)M tt^* lialaurr wuh paid to the city and u nr-'.v h'JiHing 
;ijcr4MMn4-n| v\aN iM»ti*nMl into. , 

In VMW> the l.hx'oln liouMuk' Auttiorilv nM-nviMl tin- rl^ht to partlclit3itc In 
and r4»<-clv4- ff-dcral ass|HtaMC4» in puMic h<Mihlufi, 1( now opcnitea a lea^e-rental 
(•ro^raMi w h4»rft)y the Authority l4-am*H from Llnroln landlordH available unlti^ that 
uM-et i4-qifir4M| HtnndardH, n*ntinj5 to |oW"lncf)nic fanillloN at a rent conHtltutln^ 
•JO 27i percent of the fa in I lien* Income. TIm* (llfr4*rencc lM»twc4*n tbls amouiit and 
the leiisi* with the landlor(lH N mad<* up \*lth a nntmldy from tht» federal j:ov4«rn> 
nuMit.Tlie IIo!iHliii5 Authority Ih preH4*ntly authoriz4»d to have I.M50 unlti^ In thin 
protiram. but ha« only about 1.100 Of thiH total about 4ri7 units are rent4«d to 
married Ntudent fnndlles. units are rented to ttie eld<*rly and 277 unltn are 
reyt«*d to the Involunt^iry law inccun** laridlicH of I/lncoln. It la evident ttuit a * 
onajor .<4er\ n-e U ta-lnj; provhh'd by tlu» IJueoln HouHln^ Authority to th<« I'nl- 
\erHity b^ tiouHln« this nunilMT of stud4'nt famllleH. The Trdverfltty provlden only 
.'7 unltM of rmirrled stiuJent hou^lnu- 

Tbe Second lowi'wt total of marrh'd student hourjlnj^ provid^by a. big eight 
sctiooi ia ,'JOO at tin* TrdverHity of KanH;»v Aim* th^ 4r»7 MtudeiiT fHmril4»H r4*ally 
a« In need as the hundreds of involuntJiry low Income families of Lincoln? They 
C4\i\ borrow on their futtirc 4*arninfr power and many r4M'4Mve nmney frorn their 
^parentH. Tin* IloUHlriK Authority has a lon^; wattiiiu ll>| for ^iniilicH who qualify 
for HUbHidiz4*d hou^inu. How do HtiMh'nt^ uei lo tin* top or the waiting lislM? 
Many are not evi'u from Nidiraska The llonsiii?; Authority r( fiis;'s |o divulge 
their Helectlon metluxl Tt in not fir^t <M>me tir^t M4*rv4Ml 

In 10tii> a MiMM'ial aet of the I ni< a ruerti I allowed tlte llousiiu; Authority to 
piirehas4» Kov4»rriment houHln^ thai would no| '-(m'\c low im omm* people. I( stiould 
l»e noted that Jlousinj: Authorities an* suppo'-4Ml t<» exist solely lo pro\ i<l4* liou.'* 
luK for low ineonie peophi ho this Is \rry nruiHunL Wliy va> it pii«s4»d? (].s A., 
th<» ownerM of the Air i*nrk. wanted to s^dl the Air I'jirk IloUHln;? Ttie City 
Counell and Housing Auihority memt>er-J felt that inOfi units dumped n\\ ttie r4»al 
estate market In IJmoln would <lepress prop4'rty vnhieM in IJiicoln. The ronn<'il 
and the ITouMlrif: Authority deeidivl thnt the Uousirm Autltorlty MlMudd pur 
rhase the Air Turk ami releanc the units on rtie privat4' uuirket '^lou ly. It amy b(» 
lnter(»stlni^ at thi« time to examine the mak4'-ui) of th4* pr4*'<4*nt llonsinu Authority 
t^) better understand their eoneern for property vahU'si in l.ineoln. 

Among the H<»usln/r Auth/)rity ("omnilsHioners tfiere is a presidj'Ut of Tnion 
Loan and Savins'^ : h pJl- t presldi'ut of 1st N'atinnal Mank. a lawyer wh<» does 
leujil work for \Vo<)dman Llf4» jiud a former builder and (h'vehtper These posi- 
tioUN wcmld eertalrdy merit an interest in pr4*acrih'ntr proi^^'^fy \Jilues In I.iTiroln, 
b!it Is that a le«irimate funetion of the Ilousinfr Auttiority ? 

Tt Mhould be <*onsidered also that FJneoln aln*ndy has the ard hiirhc'-l prop4*rty 
\aluefl ill the. r 8. A. (b(»hlnd \Vn«<hlnKton D.r. and San Kraneis( o>. 

In order to purchase the Air T>ark, the Ilousinjc Authority floated $1,500,000 
worth of t)onds which were purchased by T^ardsera Life. Thh iiiom<y was used fo 
put <h)W7i a i)aynient with O.S.A. Ttu* r4»malnder of tlu' 5 million pnr«'ha.se pri'-e 
Is heln^ paid over a 20 year period by the Housing Authority. 
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Tho day tho^ units becamo the property of the Hoaotn^ Authority, rentV"- 
CTcajTs wore announced on all unltn. Increa^ieo hit loxv Ineomo rosldonto Qio 
mr^Jt Inan^euGvs of up to 40'/o were «»nuctcd on the leon GspensivouAltG A 
citizens grow called the Air Park (Mtlsenn Organisation formed to ^oteot the 
nlbes, and ao a form of app<»ac«»mont the Houning Authority placed iCO of tho 
unlfcj under rt>nt uubuldy. mnce rent nubnldy cannot ho (jivcn to anything hot 
privately o^vned houta»«. a apeclal corporation ^vao formed conolnting of members 
of tho Hoiiuing Authority and the City Coucoll. Thlu non profit, private corpora- 
tion GQFVCd Qo a legal maneuver to tronufor 150 air park leacea to the private 
ccctor. It la lnt«»recjting to note that tho Houaing Authority, through a Qpeclal 
act of the L'jnlcamei .il, aooumed ownerohlp of 1,0(K) units of houning which Is' 
predominately middle and upper middle Income houolng. The net rcauU of their 
action \,vao to reduce the low Ibcome rental market In Lincoln by 100 homea. 

The functioning of tho Uncoln Houolng Authority lo unique In this country. 
HouDlng Authorities are Duppo::^cd to concern themcelvcd solely with low Income 
nouning, yet In Lincoln wo see the Authority managing 850 units of middle and 
upper middle Income housing, and providing subsidized housing for students 
who iire voluntary low Income at best. Th€»y do propoce to build a high rlne 150 
unit building for the elderly, and 16Q units of scattered sight "Tumhey" housing 
for moderate Income families soon, but this will not begin to solve the crisis of 
low Income? families In Lincoln. 

THE tJNIVEBSITY OF NEDUAQKA'D IMPACT OH LOW INCOME HOUSINO 

The presence of the University cff Nebraska In Lincoln Is contributing nlgnlfi- 
cantly to the problems low income people face In securing adequate housing in 
this city. By .dividing th^, problems caused by the dJnlverslty into 'two distinct 
categories, wo can sco that the University is directly involved In creating Lin- 
coln's housing shortage. 

First, University oxpenslon hofl torn do^ several dwellings which have not 
been replaced and secondly, the University Is currently providing housing for 
only about 25% of their total enrollment 

Examining the first category, we And that the Unlvci^lty has acquired a great 
deal of property to the east of the city compua To date, the University has 
either purchased and demolished housing, or holds options on property through- 
out the Ma lone area (bounded by 19th street on the west, E street on the south, 
28rd street on the east, and W street in the north). With a few exceptions, the 
University has torn down virtually all of the homes It hae purchased. Buch h 
policy has created multiple problems for low Income personn, for many people 
fearful of an expanding University sold cheaply, and rentors had their l^omes 
sold out from under them. 

To further complicate an already critical housing Shortage, the University cur- 
rejitly provides 57 units for it's over 4,000 married students. -This, plus tho fact 
that Housing Authority leases approximately 409^ of it's units to students, puts 
low Income families At a serious disadvantage. By tacitly using the Lincoln 
Housing Authority to house Its married students) the University of Nebraska Is 
depriving low income families of safe and decent housing at reasonable rent . 
HI tea The university has forced almost 75% of the student population to com- 
pete with the low Income families for a precious few low rental units In Lincoln. 
This condition is created by dorm rules and regulations that are unacceptable to 
many students and by not providing enough married student housing. 

The University of Nebraska has a responsibility both to it's own students and 
to the communl6' of which It Is a member. They can satisfy both responsibilities 
by providing housing for their sttidents. The tJnive,rslty has at It's command sub- 
j^tantlal resources Including Federal funds from the Department of Housing 
ahd Urban development. This would be a direct and immediate relief to the prob- 
lems faced by Lincoln tenanta It Is unjust to pit student against poor — ^It is most 
unfair to the children. • ^ 

PnODLEMS OF THE NORTHEAST BADIAL 

The proposed Northeast radial Is a plan intended to develop 8.2 miles of 
freeway and 2.4 miles of arterial streets to handle traffic flowing from the central 
business district to the north and east. Current considerations Indicate that the 
radial will be constructed fKom the present one-Way P and W streets along a cor^ 
rldor running north between 2l8t and^ft2nd streets to Holdrege street From 
Holdrege, the proposal calls for the freeway to, cut a diagonal path to the North- 
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caat paralleling the railroad traclts to 4Btti street From there an arterial run- 
ning east along the present Freemont Street will run to 84th street. An arterial 
extending Holdredgo street west to 14th and 18th streets around the University 
of Nebraoka campus is also planned. 

. Although the concept of a major arterial from the central business district to 
the general Ilavelock area datea back Into the IWO's, the first concrete proposal 

•for building the radial (to our knowledge) appeared lu the llHJl Comprehensive 
Regional i'iaii. The project again mentioned In the Metropolitan Area Trans- 
portation atudy of 1WJ«. In liHJt two major atudles were undertaken. The flrat 
was a preliminary Itlght-of-Way Appra'lfiiai Study, North East Radial and Hoi- - 
dreae^Hvpatiii by George Hancock. The second is entitled the ^'Northeast Radial 
Study" by Wllber Sn^ith and aKsftciatea. More recent Informationr appears In the 
IBttH "Topi(?a IMan", and the 1971 Railroad Transportation Study. v *k 

The 11W7 Sorthoatit Radial Study lists the total cost of the project aW^at 
time a» $1^^78,700. Of this amount $12,083,200 would be required for con^ttmc- 
tion c«mt«, and $7,187,500 for right-of-way costs. Construction costs have risen 
Hhan)ly wince lim7, and an act of the Unicameral requiring the city to fully reim- 
buruo dlHlorated families for the cost of relocatioji .wJU greatly Increase Rlght- 

"^The^clVy ^f Lincoln has to date purchased approximately 300 "tracts" of land 
to Kecure Rl«Ut-of-Way for the radial. The cost to the taxpayers of Lincoln tor 
these purchases has been approximately $3,000,000. Two hundr^ of these pur- 
chaBeH wert» In phane oite of the Radial (P and Q otreets to 33rd st) Within 
thl.q pha«e the city hna demolished about 135 homcjo, and la currently leasing forty 
unltH, Of h<>me.q purrhat4ea m phase two, 70 homea have been demolished, and 
45 arc* h«*lnfx leaHwi, It la efitirauted ^hat an additional 200 unlb3>Wlll be pur- 
rhaHed (totaling approximately 500 unita) before conotructlon of the Radial Is 

complete.^ ^^^^^ monies spent oil this project have been provided by the VAt9 
of Lincoln, m other WordH by you, the Citizens of Lincoln. It has not yet been 
<letermlned what percent of^the total cost will be financed hy the Uty, what 
pen ent by the rotate, and vvhaf percent the Federal Government will provide. 
It IH (ertaln that a large percent of the total cost will he the burden of the tax 
payers of i.inc^ln. We feel therefore, that cltizeno of Lincoln should concern 
themi4elves with the following questlonQ : „^rniipin tho 

. A large iK>rtion of the Northeast |ladiai proposed "^^^^^ 
Cornhu«ker Highway. Thin raices the general queotlon of whether both highways 
are e^nential. Should Cornhnsker Highway be Improved, or can precent arterlals 
handle the projected traffic flow? 

Iq Lincoln (onatructed In such a way to warrant channeling this amount of 
traffic into the Central feuninesn District^or will ^^e cons true tion of the t^^^ 
force the city to develop in this manner. Since the original plans for the Radial 
were Plann^'l there have been shopping centers ""^^dt the O^ntr^^^ 
District developed, which has decentralized some of the shopping habits or 

"'"iTle^'rrarrpro^ which channeling additional traffic Into the Central BuQl- 
neon District win create warrantinf! additional costly development to Handle In- 
creaped traffic and tsarklng. What will the costs be? ^ ^ 

Are other capi to 1 Improvements planned for Lincoln/ such as road construction 
and repair, storth sewer construction, street lighting, etc. Buffering because of 
large amounts of City money being spent on the I^dlal? ,^ ^ ^ .^^^ 

With the recent improvements of "0" Street developing It as a major artery, 
will the Radial really be nec^sary for the same purpose? 

Whv does the Radial feed directly into the Sterens Creek area ^l»erc the City 
ha.q not established plans for developing. The Stevens CreekHrea Is ^^^^^^^^^^ 
IBM landhank. DoeR the city anticipate development of Uiat area for residential 
or industrial use? Citizens should understand that the Stevens Creek area Is a 
different watershed area that Lincoln, making provision of City sewer lines, 
woter Hues, and other titilities extremely costly. . 

What and who will this Radial serve? It will provide a du ck access route for 
suburbanites to the tTniverslty of Nebraska and the Central ^usine^ Distii^ 
but for neoDle Uvlnff in the Malone and Clinton areas, it hag already meant dls- 
?;?ption ^f Selgh^^^^^ and many families losing their homes. Until recently 

those people dislocated by the cities acquisition of their homes were not reim- 
bursed for the full cost of relocation. They were simply given the market value 
o( their homea'They did not choose fX) move, or have their neighborhood de- 
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mla M «*"^rnl huriinoMH dlMtrict hut nre/oo exDonoIvi- for low Income fniii- 

o«. Many of th.sr apartn.ont hulhlin^H nro huilt r.ot to Rerve Cnoe n J n- 

ifJ it v^^ M huildorp to prottH't or shelter much of thoir IncornV from taxof^ 

rtrp«h f ^nr y yenr« of the buiI(Hnt?« life. Thio ch.pnM'Intlon ran then.- 

LJm n I ^ T out, their Inmrno tax .^'etnrnV Thl« 

qiieHtlonnble io«n' of Inrorne ranoulij.ont;. part of their real inr<,nie «*»dUhl^v pav 
en« taxes.. A ron>pari.on of t\,^tma^^,\ jUlO (Vnmi« of H<mMinrtr^^^lrate^ how 

houRi-flK P»<Vture ( nit« renting for under^$4() a month derreuRod 5<)% <^40 to S?r,0 

Sn^*'''- '"^"""f'* hifrh iiilced nnUo renulted ne^jlert of low' Income 

, /w?kk"".''^ '^^^'l' npartrnents not Herve low Income famlHeH, they dlHriiiit 

iielKhborhoodfl and decrease the po.qflU>iiity of rehahlMlatlon of the nel^'hhorhoodfi/ . 
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In rodent yearn low iucome tenantw have approached the IfoUHlnR Authority In 
attempt to rran^e their pollrle^ of houflin^ students. Sludents have supported 
low Income tenantR' efTorts ar>d have approached rnlvernltv ofllclala with their 
^ ?T^^.1k"^i.V'T'* ^"^''^ married Rtudent housing and the rnlverRlty'fi expansion 
Into the Ma one area. Their activities Save been for nnujjht. Tenant KrouL have 
introduced leplRlation to the Tnlcameral. 'ps "">^ 

We feel that one ream>n we have had such a lack of Riipport from the Tnlrer- 
fllty, city offlcialR, and the Housing Authority la the degree of control and Influ- 
ence of fliiance coinparden. builders and developers. In order for the problemg of 
^ low Income fandlieR to demand attention of the people In positions to Improve the 
fonowln^'i^^^^^^^ pressure applied: We ai»peal to the public t^o support the 

1. That the Vnl^erslty provide adtMjuate honslnf? for married students and the 
Iloiising Authority discontinue Its policy of subsldlzlnff student families 

^ That the rniverslty a<-cept stu<Ienl demands to lilieraiize dormltorv rules 
so that dormitories do not operate at a high vacancy rate. This forces students 
to conipete wif II low Incon,e families foi; houslnK when thev could be housed In 
the I nlverslty ilorndtorles. ' 

3 That theyi'nivt^rslty Hssnre a morX responsible role for their depletion of 
available b)w^lncome units in its exl)anHl?lm to the east. Their influence could be 
l>ron«ht to bare on city and state offlcialH nnd fhe Ildit^lMK Atitboritv to reiWace 
units doMtroyefl hy rnlversity expansion. 

4, That the city ret^msider Its idans for the Northeast Rridial to determine if 
It Is really needed. 

5. That the city seek out families who incurred a flnanclal loss due to their 
reloratbm in ri^ht-of-way purchases for the Northeast Radial and reimburse 
them In the amount of their loss, ^ -r 

4 OB 
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0. That the (Mt.N ('oinu'il Kisr niort- aHention to th*» <'<>st to iK^i^lil^orhoods 
{^runtini; rczoniriK to (i<*velojM'r.s intcn'stod in the i^roHtM of hipti wni uimrtuK iits 

7. That the HouHin^s Autliorlty extend the same enerjcy in HecurinK federaF and 
private iiionieH to pifjvUIc Kullicit'iU low ('()St units as it lias in preserWnj; pmprrt.v 
valUfH in ItH opt^ration the M>idd)<' incoiue )iiiit.s it\ \\w Air 1 arl<. 

s. Thai the state hnvs me ( h.inffod to make the Ilou.slnK Authority reNponsiUle 
to the (Mty Council Tlie.s j. resent do not anss\er (<» any rlecUMl ollieials and 
therefon*. (Ut not liav«' to 5Jii-<v\er t<» ihe pnidic \ 

STATKMK.NT Ot CHAUI.KH ]•:, ('ll.V(K, KXK( I riVK DiHWIOK, NKUKAHKA l*ETU()I.Kl M 

I CoiSiir. liiN(|nN, Ni.HH. 

Senator Humphrey. Senator Curtis an^P Senator Hellmon, niy name is Charles 
E. Chace and 1 am the Kxecutive l)iret't/)r of the Nehraslca Petrgleum Council. 
The Petroleum Coinnil is a statewide trade association representing all phases* 
of the petrojeum industry inehidlnf? production, nmrketiuK. refininj; and trans 
portation. % 

t)nr Intlustry iH mi»st interested in the dev(i|<4)ment (rH*«ral America and thfr 
promotion of joh-ereatin^ Industries in tiie nira! areas. 

It is our opinion |hat one of the besf oppoi^tunities for new jobs in th^ mid» 
west is the promotion of Tourism on all levels. It is amazing that many knowl- 
edKeuble people do u<^t look toward Tourism as an industry but I can assure you • 
that w ithout tiouht, tourism can sotm tie ttie 8e(;^>nd largest industry in Nehraslor 

While almost every community is looking for a "factory'' etc., too many tiifnl? 
they fail to realize that tourism is an industry'flfat is aleardy here — if the 
c(mimuidty woidd just organize and do something ahfnit taking care of the many 
people tiiat are going tlirougli their towns each day. Any c<mimunity that is 
properly organized can create new jobs and new payrolls of a sizable nature. 
Tourism is an industry that you don't have to go o»it and look for, it is an indus- 
try that yon don't have to build buildings for. that don't cause you to build new 
Htreets, new schools, new water mains and sewers and give tax incentives. Tour- 
isin will bring new tax dollars Instead of being ft "tax spender." » 

As ime of our I'hbUc Service programs, the Nebraska Petroleum Council will 
stJige "Tourism Clinics" in any Nebraska Community. I am enclosing a "flyer' 
showing^an outline ofWh a clinic. We will bp happy to fiirnish^any more infor- 
mation on this subject you might desire. 

' . TorniSM Ci ivic 

AS CONDUCTKI) BY THK NEBRASKA PKTHOLKrM ( Ot'XCII. 

f^uhjectn corvreff: 

1. Nebraska's renewed interest in totirism. y 

2. Reasons for enthusiasm and leaderSliip. 

X Overcoming the negative attitude with positive program.^ g • 't^ 

4. The Ten Commandments of Tourism. 

5. .What is a tourist, what do they want, how to ser> e them. 

6. Requirements necessary to make y(mr town a tourist stop. 

7. What attractions does your community have to offer. 
K Vfhnt attractions does Nebraska have to offer. 

0. What does tourism mean in dollars to a community. 

10. What is our responsibility as progressive citizens. 

11. Showing of the film, "The Broken Row Story." 

Whrn held: ' *• 

We have conducted clinics in the morning, afternoon, or evening. The clinic 
lasts about two hours and evening has proven to be the i>est time. Any day of 
the week all right. 

Iffto sponsors cUnic: 

Any group interested in ^promoting tourism In the town. The sponsoring group 
is resimnsilde for publicizing the clinio. arranging for a meeting place, and han- 
dling local details. 

Who attrvds: . 

WTiile the school Is aimed at providing training for the people that hflve the 
first chance to japot and greet the touHst ; such aathe service station attendants. 
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jvaltp(i»r:-i»n and ^vQltero, retail clerks, police officers, motel and hotel people, bar- 
tenc ern. otr, uctunlly the training is good for anyone and we likAo ha^as m^^^^^^ 
emplnjc»rD pirc'jtt^nt no employees. ' ^ uu ve muny 

What la tho roat: ' ^ 

All that ivo Qnli of the community is to provide at'^least 00 to'KK) people n 

ai;::/"L'::r;rsf''''"^' ""-^ ^-^'^^ '-^"'^ 

// o tc ea n trc (/o about fia ving a tourism cl in ic : 

(\mtta<;t the .%'ebraaUa Petroleum Council, 334 So. 13th Street in Lincoln, Ne- 
hyka, I c»U»phono 177-4440. Arrange date, set up n committee, and handle 
the iibovo dcnjJla We will do the rest. r 



t^TATKHter^r jAtsm W. Mo.neoe, Executive Dibector, Omaha Economic 
Uevelopment Council, Omaha, Nebb. 

I am Jainerj VT. Monroe. Executive Director of the Onmha Economic Develon- 
ineiit ( ouDcil Prior experience includes having been Director of the Nebraska 
Dvpartineirt ()f Economic Development nnd Director of the Sotith Dakota Indus- ^ 
triul De»velojmiei;t hxpan«i(m Agency. In the latter positions, I was prhnarily re- 
.^poHMible for <leveh)ping and Implementing prograum to assist rural communl- 
tlefi. M'»)Dnmunltlc» of under*50.(MlO population). 

I nm flrtsily eonvlnceii that Congress must develop n national community de- • 
velophient policy uhioh includes policies and program guidelines^for both rural 
nnd urban cYiSuun unities, rnleso the growth problems of all cMununities are 
treated fjlmultnnc»ounly nnd in concert, we will continue to gee special purposi 




Alpo. the K<sf)nomic Development Act programs administered by the Economic De- 
velopment Atlmlnint ration have proven v^iluable to areas with high unemployment 
^ but hnve not npplied to areas which have experienced significant net ont-niigra- 
tlon. Many rountica in rnral Htati?s should be eligible for EDA financial assls- 
tnn<-(» due to out-mltrrnthm but having low unemployment. 

The NMthinal 0<)verhorH Conference developed and adopted in 19({9 a National 
(V)mniunlty Development Policy Framework, which provides nn excellent start 
In Hhnplhft ppocirfimrt nnd letrlslntive action needed to assist rural nnd urban com- 
niunltleo. Review of thtfj document by committee members nnd staff should prove 
fruitful QH ronnldernble time nnd effort wns put Into Its mnklng by a large num- 
ber of luiowledcreable people representing all levels of government, 

I renpeetfully Dubmlt tiie following suggestions : 

/. Growth, emfrrfl.— In 1967, each state was asked to delineate planning and 
development regJono for the purpose of guiding State and Federal programs and 
funds, thun eliminating confusion and duplication of efforts. In the process of 
delineating planning and development regions, mafty states Identified growth 
centers or [3er\fit'P centero within each region, lliese centers represent the major 
eommimltlen which have growth potential and which can best provide medical, 
educational, employment* and cultural opportunities. Future rural development 
proffmms chould tnvm on these centers as It Is Impossible to help every small 
rural community, matiy of which lack adequate Infra-structure and are too remote 
from trancportatlon and other K^nrlces to attract new business and Industry even 
If Contrreaq provtden financial Incentives, It seems locrical that the airline industry, . , 
for example, could do a better job of serving the people If airports and nlr pas- 
oentrer Rprvlce were developed ou the growth center or regional concept. The same 
would hold trup for medical and educational f vocational training) 'services. I 
suggest that t ho Bubrroiumlttee on Rural Development urge State governments to 
adopt regional planning nnd the growth center concept. 

2: Rfate cnmmuniirf development policy/. — Each state should be called upon to 
develop a*otatP policy on community development In which specific assistance 
profrrnmo are Identified and funding needs 'determine(^. A compilation from all 
Rtatef3 would provide the baois for f Tit n re Federal programs nnd necessary finan- 
cial support. ( 
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S. AaaidSmco io lomt development cvrporaUons^^—Many omall couamunltlGrj 
^hirli have ^jroivtb polontlal do wot havd* dd«|ual«3 timdti to aeguln* and fully 
(lovelo|) IndWDtriul parka and to ^onnlruci oHiell bulldlnga hi ordtT to bi» i)rc?j>ar(L'd 
to compels IV lib larger cities for new Induntry. Oftei» tlme:3 Induutry lucalen in a 
couimunlty primarily bmiuce of the avaiiabUily of a tiieli or goad exiuting 
building. 

I nuggefJt that the Small Buoinem Adminiotrntlon be authorized to make low 
Inierent rate ioano to local development corporationo for oite acqultaition, develop- 
ment a^ conatructlon of ohell buildlnga Under current progromo, d tenant must 
be in hand before funds are available. (This could be started ao a pilot program.) 
I'aimentQ on interest and principal should be deferred for two years unless a 
tenant has been obtained In tUe Interim. A loan program of this type would be 
more agreeable to everyone than a give-away program. 

''i. Technical assistance to small industry,— The State Technical Services Act 
of 1065 should be revised and funded at a higher level with administrative respon- 
sibility delegated to th^ State Departments of Economic development. There la 
wide spread support for this program which proved of great value for several 
years to small Industries throughout America, but the program was'^ermlnate^ 
before its ftrtl Impact could be realized. In fact, the State Technical Services Act\^ 
of 1965 provided for the first time, In many states, assistance of a technical nature 
to small business and Industry, ^tfany small industries do not have technical staff 
capabilities to cope with or ^ake advantage of the new and fast changing tech- 
nology currently taking place. A revised STS program could marshall the efforts 
and expertise of our institutions of higher education, governmental aS well as 
private research and technical resources to expand capabilities of small Indus- 
tries, many of which are located In rural communities, thus creating additional 
jobs. 

5. Create an axcqreness of a^antagea in rural America, — An awareness pro- 
gram Is needed whereby public ^^ervice time Is provided by radio, T.V. and news- 
papers to help convey tlie true Image of rural America and the potentials and 
opportunities available In small communities. 

Pro^rrams implemented to help small communities must be a part of a National 
Coniuiunity Development effort which will relieve the pressure ^n large cities 
but not to the detriment of the latter. 



U.S. Department of Comm£rce, 

Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D,C„ Novemher 10, 1911. 
Hon. Hubert H. Humphrey, , . 

Chairman, Rural Development 8 tihcommdt tee, 
XJ,8, Senate, Washington, D.C. ^ ' 

DkSu Seizor Humphrey: This is in respolise to your comidunicatiou of 
October 22 requesting our reaction to the accompanying statement by President 
D. B. Varne# of the University of Nebraska regarding the establishment of Rural 
Development Institutes in connection with State Land Grant qolleges and Uni- 
versities and the Cooperative Federal-State Extension Services.** 

The Bureau's primary functions and areas of expert knowledge are those 
related to the determination pf data needs, the collection and proce.^^sing of 
needed data, and the analysis and publication of the results. From this back- 
ground we note with particular interest President Varner^s proposal that the 
College of Business Administration, through its resources for business research, 
marketing studies, transportation research and systems analysis, participate in 
a program directed to the strengthening of existing businesses and the creation 
of new job opportunities. Such a program, as President V&rner notes, could con- 
tribute significantly to rural development. The Census Bureau would be glad to 
cooperate with the College of Business Administration in the development of a 
data program designed to achieve these objectives. 
If I can be of assistance in any other way, please let me know. 

Sincerely, . _ _ _ 

^ (JfeoROE H. Brown, 

Director, Bureau of the Cen!iu<(, 

o . , 
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